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FOREWORD 


Eugenio Pirani was born at Ferrara, Italy, Sep- 
tember 8, 1852. He studied at the Rossini Lyceum 
at Bologna, at the same time acquiring a general edu- 
cation at the Galvani Lyceum. His parents wanted 
him to be a lawyer, but without saying anything to 
- anybody he entered into a competition for a professor- 
ship in advanced piano playing at the Kullak Conser- 
vatory in Berlin. To his surprise he won, and re- 
_ mained in Berlin many years. While there he studied 
composition with Friedrich Kiel. Mr. Pirani made 
a European concert tour in 1902 in company with Mme. 
Webster-Powell, and in 1904 came to America and 
located in Brooklyn, where in company with Mme. 
Powell he founded the Powell and Pirani Musical 
Institute. Besides being an excellent virtuoso and 
teacher, Mr. Pirani is a composer of high order, 
among his more elaborate works being the Heidelberg 
Suite, Venetian Scenes (for piano and orchestra), and 
two operas—one of them with an American theme. 
He also has compiled a work on piano playing. 

‘Mr. Pirani, in his varied career, has acquired 
some amusing experiences as such an incident as the 
following which he related recently indicates. “My 
first important début was in London. I had a letter of 
recommendation from the Empress.of Germany to 
Sir Michael Costa. I found him shaving. He called 
out roughly, ‘I don’t know you, but that letter is so 
dear to me that I will do anything for you. What do 
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you want?’ ‘i want to play at Covent Garden,’ I 
replied. At that time Sir Michael conducted every 
month a big concert at Albert Hall of which Mapleson 
was the manager. To Mapleson we went. Sir Michael 
walked up to him, and in his blunt way said, “This 
gentleman wishes to play at the next concert. He has 
been recommended by the German Empress. Let him 
play.’ | 

“Impossible!” replied Mapleson. “The program is 
made up, the artists engaged.’ 

“*Then,’ said Costa, ‘I will resign my post as con- 
ductor. I will direct no more.’ 

“Mapleson immediately yielded. As Sir Michael 
and I walked away he said to me: ‘It is done.’ ” 


THE EpITor. 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 
1685-1750 


There are many great musicians whose lives can 
teach us how to “arrive,” but none like that of Johann 
Sebastian Bach, who not only can reveal to us that pre- 
cious secret, but who is also dimself the key to the 
golden gate of Fame. 

The deep study of the works of this great genius is 
indeed the indispensable foundation for every musician 
who is striving to attain the highest goal in the world 
of art. One could complete one’s musical education 
without Liszt, without Chopin, without Schubert, but 
cne could not build up any solid construction in music 
without resting on the adamantine rock of Bach. 
Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn benefited by his works; 
Schumann advised all young musicians to make Bach 
“their daily bread’’; Mendelssohn made Bach his guid- 
ing star; all earnest musicians agree that studying 
Bach is an imperative necessity. One could say that 
Bach embodies in himself the Secret of ihe Success 
of Great Musicians. 

~The advent of a man of genius is not always an er- 
ratic phenomenon, but is often the combined results of 
his antecedents and of the character of his age and out- 
ward circumstances in which he developed. J. S. 
Bach was the child of a family who had for four 
generations cultivated music, not as a mere profession, 
but as an art, as the object of their lives, and his 


hereditary talent was fostered and turned into its pecu- 
7 . 
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liar channel by the spirit of the age in wiucu Lic lived. 

The creation of church music to suit the simple, 
deeply solemn services of the Lutheran Church was 
one of the great aims of Protestant Germany in the 
century after the Reformation. J. S. Bach made this 
aim his own and worked it out with all the zeal of 
a profoundly religious spirit and of a life of high 
moral rectitude. 

The Reformation had introduced the new element 
of the Chorale sung by the congregation and accom- 
panied on the organ. The artistic treatment of the 
chorale had been raised to a kind of science and is 
still cultivated in Germany. I remember when study- 
ing counterpoint with the great master, Friedrich Kiel, 
of Berlin (his oratorio, Christus, is recognized as one 
of the most magnificent religious works) that one of 


. the favorite exercises he gave to his pupils was to put 


a chorale in one of the four parts and to work out 
the others in the most elaborate counterpoint. Of 
course, the chorale, especially when relegated to the 
lower voices, was almost befogged by the other parts 
and only the most experienced ear could detect it; 
but this wonderful training enabled the pupil to treat 
the different voices with perfect facility and freedom. 
It was a kind of musical acrobatism. 

The ancestors of J. S. Bach had devoted them- 
selves chiefly to this branch of study and attained high 
positions in the service of the Protestant Church. 
Church music had become a specialty of the Bach 
family. .To give an idea of the abundance of musical 
Bachs, it is enough to mention that at the time Sebas- 
tian lived, about thirty of the Bachs held positions as 
organists in Thuringia, Franconia and Saxony. Down 
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to the end of the eighteenth century the name assumed 
a generic sense and all musicians at Erfurt were called 
the “Bachs.” 

Veit Bach, a German baker living at Presburg, in 
Hungary, during the latter half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, had to leave Hungary on account of religious 
differences with the Jesuits and found a safe refuge at 
Wechmar, a village near Gotha, in Thueringen. Prom- 
ise of the musical talent so richly developed by his 
descendants was discoverable in the Hungarian emi- 
grant. Sebastian relates that he had his chief delight 
in a little cithara, which he would take with him into 
his mill and play thereon while the corn was grinding. 
“They must have sounded merrily together! Howbeit, 
so he learned the sense of time, and in this way music 
first came into his heart.” ‘To Casper Bach, the town 
piper of Gotha, Veit intrusted his son Hans. Hans 
Bach, player and carpet weaver, returned from his 
double apprenticeship to settle at Wechmar. In that 
_ time the player did not enjoy, as we of today, the 
convenience of a well stocked store of instruments 
wherefrom to buy his instrument. He had to con- 
struct it himself. So Hans, after he married, made 
himself a bass viola that looked to be the father of all ~ 
fiddies! It was ten feet high. Hans begged permis- 
sion to play this instrument at the village church and 
his performances drew such crowds that even the 
preacher had cause for jealousy. A numerous family 
was born to Hans and his worthy wife, and all were 
trained in music so that an orchestra was formed, 
made up of father, mother, boys and girls. All the 
instruments used were made by Hans—fiddles, wooden 
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wind instruments, drums. It is said that the music this 
orchestra made was unique. 

Only to mention the long list of musical ancestors 
of Sebastian Bach would take the whole space allotted 
to me for these articles. I shall, therefore, take a jump 
from these early forefathers to young Johann Sebas- 
tian, born 1685, in Eisenach in Thuringia, where his 
father was court organist. Unlike many other com- 
posers, Sebastian gave no early evidence of being a 
prodigy, and Johann Ambrosius, his father, did not 
seek to make him one. But he had the benefit of 
growing up in an atmosphere of good music and 
religious fervor, the religion of Martin Luther, which 
was then fast spreading throughout Germany and was 
soon to find a glorious exponent in Bach himself. 
Sebastian was only ten years old when he was left an 
orphan and dependent on his elder brother, Johann 
Christoph, organist of Ohrdruff, to whom he owed his 
first lessons in singing and playing the clavichord. 
Christoph, who was married, wished to be kind to his 
little brother but he and his wife did not want to be 
disturbed by too much practicing, so the boy was 
allowed to play only one hour a day. Also, the older 
brother did not allow little Sebastian to make use of 
his well-furnished musical library and carried the key 
to the book case in his own pocket. The boy, who, 
just on account of the prohibition, was eager to exam- 
ine that music, contrived to pick the lock and in the 
night, when all the household was asleep, he would 
steal downstairs in his bare feet and get a sheet of 
music and copy it by moonlight, sitting on the window 
sill. 

Thus he did work for six months whenever the 
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moon shone bright enough. But one day the elder 
brother discovered the portfolio of copied music, 
Sebastian was severely punished on his bare legs, and 
the portfolio was confiscated despite the copyist’s tears. 
\Contraband has a special charm, and it may have 
tempted little Sebastian more than it would had the 
music been easily accessible.\, 

This same fault is perpetrated daily by overzealous 

parents and teachers. The severity of prohibition 
inflames the desire. Forbidden fruits taste delicious. 
Give a boy the plaything he desires and he probably 
will soon throw it away; deny it to him and he will 
crave madly after it. So Sebastian became music~- 
_ ravenous. 

He entered a boy’s chorus at Ohrdruff ; he was often 
invited to play on his violin, the only inheritance from 
his father. He played also the organ and the harpsi- 
chord, and occasionally the organist of Luneburg, 
where he was invited to sing in the choir, would allow 
him to try his big organ and at every service the boy 
was present to play the violin or, if any of the other 
players were absent, he would just fill in and play any 
instrument desired. What versatility! In our epoch 
of specialists this sounds like a fable. Our concert 
pianists, piano teachers, accompanists, chamber music 
players, orchestra leaders, violinists, etc., could not, 
even if they would, do anything beyond the limits of 
their own narrow circle. 

Bach profited much by listening to the wonderful 
organ playing of Reinker in Hamburg, and of Buxte- 
hude in Lubeck. The latter was very much versed in 
fugue-writing, to the development of which he contrib- 
uted both in the combination of several themes in a 
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fugue and in the extended functions he assigned to the 
pedal. From Buxtehude Bach derived the daring pas- 
sages he meted out to the pedal in his organ fugues, one 
of the most famous being the one he gave to the pedal 
in his A minor fugue for organ. 

On his return from Lubeck Bach was rebuked by 
the authorities, “for that he hath heretofore made 
sundry perplexing variations and imported divers 
strange harmonies, in such wise that the congregation 
was thereby confounded. In the future when he will 
introduce a tonus peregrinus, he is to sustain the same 
and not to fall incontinent upon another, or even, as he 
has been wont, to play a tonus contrarius.” If the 
authorities were today to be allowed to impose injunc- 
tions on the extravagant innovations of modern music 
we would soon see Debussy and Ravel and other con- 
genial fellows sentenced to the electric chair! History 
repeats itself. Bach was the modernist of his day. He 
appeared to his contemporaries a dangerous innovator. 
It must be owned, however, that even now the har- 
monies of Bach in their audacious discords surprise 
us for their bold modernity. 

After having occupied for a short time positions at 
Arnstadt and Miillhausen, Bach went to Weimar and 


stayed there till the close of 1719, a period of nearly — 


nine years. 

As an organist and clavichord player Bach’s fame 
was at that time prodigious. A Frenchman, Marchand 
was, however, considered unrivalled for his wonderful 
playing. He was a conceited fellow and his offensive 
airs disgusted Volumier, the director of the Dresden 
orchestra, who played a practical joke on him. At one 
of the royal concerts Marchand was to play some varia- 
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tions on a French air, his performance of which elicited 
great applause. But Bach had also been invited, and to 
please the king Volumier brought him forward to play 
next. After a brief prelude he took up the air that 
Marchand had just played and extemporized twelve 
variations on the same theme with such skill and 
grandeur that Marchand was quite eclipsed. Thereupon 
Bach and Marchand were matched to play together on 
the following day. At the hour appointed Bach was 
there and many of the Court, but Marchand did not 
appear. They sent to his lodging but discovered that he 
had taken the early morning stage and vanished from 
Dresden. 

Forkel states that Bach learned much from setting 
Vivaldi’s violin concerts for the piano. This exercise 
made him understand how ideas are worked out, their 
connection with each other and the sequence of modula- 
tions. . 

Little is known about Bach’s first wife, but from the 
terrible shock he suffered in 1720 on his return from 
Carlsbad toKothen, upon finding that she had died after 
a short illness, we may judge that she made his home 
very happy. After her death Bach devoted himself 
with the most anxious care to the musical education of 
his three sons, Friedemann, C. P. Emanuel and J. 
Gottfried. He seems to have been particularly attached. 
to Friedemann, whom he took with him on all his 
journeys. 

In 1721 he was married again to Anna Magdalene 
Wulkens, the daughter of a court musician. She was 
then 21 years old. He was 36 with a brood of seven 
and the new wife was destined to increase the number 
to a dozen more. No race suicide indeed! Bach took 
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great interest in giving his young bride instruction in 
thorough-bass and piano playing. A collection of easy 
pieces for the piano still exists in the royal library at 


Berlin; Clavier Biichlein fur Anna Magdalene Bach, 
written in Bach’s own hand and dated 1722; there is 


also a handsomely bound volume with the initials A. M. 
B. and the date 1725, containing a number of preludes, 
allemandes, courantes, sarabands, minuets, gigues, 
rondos, polonaises, musettes, suites and marches, forty- 
six pieces in all, of which thirty-five are for piano, the 
celebrated preludes in C major N 1 of the Wohltem- 
periertes Klavier among them and two of the French 
Suites. (I take this opportunity to correct an error 
which is made by the majority of English writers on 
Bach. The correct German title is either Wohltem- 
periertes Klavier or Das Wohltemperierte Klavier.) 
After the piano pieces come five chorals, then follow 
seven songs, among them Edifying Thoughts of a 
Tobacco-Smoker and the well known Willst du dein 
Herz mir schenken. Zelter supposed that the words 
and music of this last song were composed by Bach 
during his courtship of Anna Magdalene. 

Bach may be considered as the founder of the modern 
art of piano playing, as he was the first to insist upon 
equal use of the thumb with the rest of the hand and 
to act upon the principle that touch proceeds from the 
lower joints of the fingers and not from the wrist or 
arms. Forkel says that he played with so easy and 
small a motion of the fingers that it was hardly per- 
ceptible. Only the first joints of the fingers were in 
motion; the hand retained even in the most difficult 
passages its rounded form, the fingers rose very little 
from the keys, hardly more than a shake and when 
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one was employed the others remained still in their 
position. Still less did the other parts of the body take 
any share in his playing as happens with many whose 
hand is not light enough. His playing was light, smooth, 
swift—powerful or expressive as he chose—but always 
without display or the appearance of effort. 

During the five years Bach spent at Kothen he com- 
posed, among other things, the first part of Das wohl- 
temperirte Klavier, the second volume of which he 
wrote at Leipzig in the year 1740. Bach spent much 
labor on this work, especially on the first part, cor- 
recting, altering, working out its subjects in various 
forms. The original manuscripts, dated at different 
periods of his life, are full of corrections going into the 
minutest details. This work has always been the most 
popular of Bach’s compositions and has preserved his 
name from oblivion during the years in which his 
greatest works—especially his church music—were for- 
gotten. 

Bach became choirmaster of the Thomas School and 
musical director of the two principal churches at Leip- 
zig, St. Nicholas and St. Thomas. He undertook this 
position in the year 1723 when he was 38 years old and 
remained there twenty years, till his death. Leipzig, 
one of the centers of German commerce, full of life 
and movement, ‘‘a miniature Paris,’ as Goethe said, 
offered the right atmosphere to a man of Bach’s 
genius and lofty aims. It was his duty to direct the 
music in four churches and to teach the Thomas 
scholars music. His fixed salary, besides lodging and 
firewood free, was 87 thalers, about $65 per annum! 
Think of it! For a whole year, Bach, the genius of his 
epoch, received a salary far less than the average 
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clerk in New York gets in one week. Of course, prc 
visions in those days were cheap. “High cost of living” 
had not yet been discovered ! 

In the midst of his manifold occupations Bach still 
found time to study the works of his contemporaries. 
Copies exist in his handwriting of a Mass of Paless 
trina; Masses of Lotti; Magnificat by Caldara; an ora- 
torio by Handel; Passions Musik, by Graun, etc. Bach 
never ceased to enrich his knowledge. 

A proof of his continuous ripening and progressing, 
is to be found in the perfection of the works he com- 
posed at Leipzig. One of their characteristics is the 
excellence of each part as an independent melody, 
while at the same time all the parts together make a 
perfect harmony. Even the accompaniments of the 
instruments taken alone form a charming piece of 
music. This point is often neglected by many com- 
posers. One should not forget that the performer of 
each part is not a mere machine, but a living being 
who studies or reads his part independently from the 
others and is therefore entitled to a part which should 
have a meaning in itself. Of course, that is higher 
art and only a great artist is able to write polyphonic 
music which has a significance as well in its totality as 
in the single parts taken separately. 

Bach would not teach any to compose who did not 
show signs of real talent. Among his most distin- 
guished pupils besides his three sons, were Krebs, 
Agricola, Schneider and Kinberger, the best musical 
theorists of the eighteenth century. 

During his busy years at Leipzig Bach wrote his 
greatest works, the Matthdus Passion and the Johannes 
Passion. They were primarily intended to be per- 
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_rmed in churches and one feature in which they dif- 
fer from other oratories is the introduction of chor- 
ales in which the congregations were intended to join. 

At the time when Bach wrote, the old system of 
keys or modes was still much used. According to 
this system there were eight modes, the succession of 
intervals differing in each. They were the Ionic, 
Doric, Phrygian, Lydian, Mixolydian, Holian, Hypo- 
doric, Hypophrygian.* Bach never felt himself bound 
by any system old or new, but at the same time he was 
too great to overlook what had been useful in the past 
though his genius had outgrown the need of its help, 
so he used the old modes wherever they could help in 
producing the expression he wanted. 

Translating this procedure into modern conditions, 
we should employ in our compositions a proper mix- 
ture of conservative old classic and of revolutionary 
modern ingredients. 

Bach’s private character was not less worthy of ad- 
miration than his talents. Of a modest, unassuming 
diposition, leading a strictly moral life, he was a 
faithful citizen, an affectionate husband, father and 
friend, laboring incessantly for the support and educa- 
tion of his children. He was broad-minded and it was 
a great pleasure for him to hear the compositions of 
other musicians. For a quartet he liked to play the 
viola and he was also delighted in accompanying others 
at the piano. He was very fluent in extemporizing and 
he could easily turn a trio into a quartet by improvis- 


*Note by the Editor—The actual number of modes was 
fourteen, but of these at least two. had a merely theoretical 
existence. The eight named above comprise the most 
important. 
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ing the fourth part. As a matter of fact he could have 
added any number of parts, being so wonderfully 
versed in the science of counterpoint. 

He failed in his repeated attempts to make acquaint- 
ance with Handel, but he enjoyed the friendship of 
contemporary musicians such as Hasse and Graun. 

In his last year (1749) Bach wrote one of his great- 
est works, Die Kunst der Fuge, in which he shows 
every way in which the theme of a fugue can possibly 
be worked out. With one single theme in two parts 
he makes fifteen solos, two duets for two pianos, all in 
the form of fugues, and two canons. In the last fugue 
beside the original theme he weaves a third on the 
notes B, A, C, H, forming his own name. 

At. last the almost uninterrupted hard work of his 
whole life began to tell upon Sebastian’s strong con- 
stitution. His eyes began to fail. They grew weaker 
and more painful every day. One morning his sight 
suddenly returned, he could see quite well again and 
could bear the light; but it was the last flickering of 
the expiring flame. A few hours later he was seized 
with apoplexy and on the evening of the twenty-eighth 
of July, 1750, he passed away. 

His family was too poor to pay his funeral expenses 
and he was carried to the grave without any pomp, the 
Leipzig newspapers not even mentioning his death. 

While Bach’s life ended thus in poverty, his works 
were left for many years the prey of chance and 
ignorance until the Bach Society, founded on the cen- 
tenary anniversary of his death, July, 1850, by Becker, 
Breitkopf and Haertel, Hauptmann, Jahn and Robert 
Schumann, rescued Bach’s music from oblivion and 
made the collection and publication of his works their 
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aim. Ninety years after Bach’s death a monument was 
erected by Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy to his mem- 
ory, opposite the house in which he had lived. It 1s 
also to be put to Mendelssohn’s credit that Bach’s 
whole grandeur was brought again to light through the 
performance of Matthaus’ Passion in Berlin in 1829. 

Some anecdotes : 

It was a long time before Bach could be induced to 
appear before Frederick the Great, at Potsdam. After 


repeated invitations he at length undertook the jour-— 
ney, and one evening just as the usual concert before’ 


supper was about to begin, a list of the day’s arrivals 
was handed to the king. With his flute ready in his 
hand he glanced down the list and with much agitation 
turned to the assembled musicians and said: ‘“Gentle- 
men, old Bach has come.’ He was immediately sent 
for to the palace and introduced in his traveling dress, 
so great was the king’s anxiety to see him. The con- 
cert that evening was given up and the royal flute 
player devoted himself to Bach. He led his guest 
through the palace apartments and made him play on 
his Silbermann pianofortes, of which he had collected 
no less than fifteen. The great master’s playing amazed 
the king, who, after a masterly performance of a six- 
part fugue exclaimed: “There is only one Bach! Only 
one Bach!” 

Nothwithstanding his amiable qualities, Bach had a 
hot and hasty temper and this frequently led to amus- 
ing scenes. On one occasion Gorner, the talented 
organist at St. Thomas’, struck a wrong chord at a 
rehearsal, whereupon Bach flew into such a passion 
that he tore off his wig and threw it at the unfortunate 
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organist’s head, thundering out: “You ought to have 
been a cobbler instead of an organist!’ 

Resuming, we find the following points as especially 
responsible for the gigantic artistic growth and achieve- 
ment of Bach: 

The religious fervor which inspired him to become 
the most famous exponent of Protestant church music. 

‘The restraint put by his brother Christoph upon his 
artistic aspirations, which sharpened his musical hunger 
and made him ravenous for musical knowledge. 

His versatility in playing all instruments. 

His catholicity in accepting the best of the old school, 
striving at the same time after the utmost progress in 
art. 

His liberality toward fellow artists and his high 
moral purity. 

One of the Greatest Masters of All Times. 


GEORG FRIEDRICH HANDEL 
1685-1759 


It is intentionally that I let my last article on Johann 
Sebastian Bach be immediately followed by one on 
Georg Friedrich Handel because both show a strik- 
ing parallelism at the beginning of their life. Both 
were born in the same year, 1685, both were of Ger- 
man birth, both commenced their careers as organists. 
On the other hand, their development, the style of their 
works, diverged substantially from each other. The 
comparison between these two giants of German art 
gives us the proof that influences and external circum- 
stances can mould genius into quite different shapes. 
We see in one, Bach, the plain organist, living in a 
kind of domestic hermitage, the pure religious trend 
prevailing during his whole life; in Handel, on the 
contrary, the smiling sky of Italy beautifying, illuminat- 
ing his inspirations, making him more attractive to the 
majority of his contemporaries. England, where 
Handel resided for nearly fifty years, honored him 
as her own son, anglicized his name to read George 
Frederick Handel, and even today his works are pre- 
dominant in English concert programs. In outward 
honors, in the recognition by his contemporaries, in 
the earning of worldly goods there is no doubt that 
Handel reaped in his day a far richer harvest than 
Bach. Receding more and more from their time, how- 
ever, history is wavering as to whom of the two to 
‘grant the palm. 

21 
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Handel was born in Halle on February 23, 1685, to 
“Doctor” Handel, then 63 years old, barber, surgeon 
in ordinary and valet-de-chambre to Prince Augustus 
of Saxony. Georg Friedrich was born a musician and 
scarcely waited for his emancipation from the nursery 
to begin the practice of his art. His earliest delight 
was to play with toy instruments, drums, trumpets, 
horns and flutes. For a time the old surgeon bore 
patiently with this childish fancy; but, finding that 
it was rapidly developing into a passion he grew anxious 
with regard to its effect upon the future of the young’ 
enthusiast whom he had determined to educate for the 
legal profession. He, therefore, forbade the practice 
of any kind of music. All musical instruments were 
put out of reach. He would even avoid all houses 
in which music was practiced. This was a sore trouble 
to the child. He was docile and obedient in all mat- 
ters, but he could not bear the prohibition of his be- 
loved music. As with Bach, the forbidden fruits pos- 
sessed their irresistible charm for the boy, and he tried 
to do on the sly what his despotic father had inter- 
dicted. By means of some friendly help he managed 
to obtain possession of a clavichord. He concealed 
that precious instrument, the precursor of our piano- 
forte, in a little garret and in stolen hours, while the 
rest of the household slept, the boy taught himself 
to play, practicing anything he may have previously 
heard or inventing little tunes himself. 

The keyed instruments of that time were not of the 
full-toned, sonorous sort with which we are today 
familiar. The clavichord was a soft-toned instrument, 
so soft, indeed, that it would be difficult to hear it at 
any distance. This may account for the boy’s not 
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having been interrupted in his solitary studies, and it 
is certain that he learned to play in a manner that, con- 
sidering his years and opportunity, was little short of 
miraculous. 

A visit to the Duke of Sachsen-Weissenfels, under- 
taken by his father, brought an unexpected turn in the 
lad’s life. The Duke, after listening to the organ play- 
ing of little Georg Friedrich, then not yet eight years 
old, declared to the father that for such a manifesta- 
tion of genius the boy ought not to be restrained, but 
rather encouraged and allowed to study music syste- 
matically with the view of devoting his life to it. Old 
Doctor Handel felt that the Duke was too great a per- 
son not to have his own way, and so the law scheme 
was, temporarily at least, abandoned and the tiny player 
was informed, to his unbounded delight, that no further 
opposition would be offered to his natural inclination. 

Upon his return to Halle the boy was placed under 
the organist of the cathedral, Zachau, an enthusiastic 
young musician of more than average talent (some of 
his Preludes and Fugues are published in the collection 
of Breitkopf & Hartel) who taught him to play upon 
the organ, harpsichord, violin, hautboy and almost every 
other instrument in common use in the orchestras of 
the period; he also instructed George in counterpoint 
and fugue. In that time a conscientious teacher was to 
his pupil more like a father than a mere instructor. It 
was not the wholesale commercialized teaching as im- 
parted in our conservatories, where the attention of the 
pedagogue must be divided between half a dozen or 
more scholars in the short space of an hour. Zachau 
devoted to his gifted pupil all his knowledge, his inter- 
est, his whole soul. Music of all kinds by all the most 
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famous composers then known was analyzed by master 
and pupil together, the different styles of the different 
nations being pointed out and the excellencies and 
defects of the works clearly shown. Zachau had in his 
library a collection of scores by various masters, and of — 
many of them he caused Handel to make copies for 
study. The master would not be satisfied with anything 
less than one original work every week. These were 
not mere exercises, but formal compositions—generally 
a cantata or a motet or sometimes a sonata or a varia- 
tion. I have dwelt purposely a little longer on these 
details because there is no doubt in my mind that the 
solid musical foundation laid by Zachau was more than 
anything else responsible for the wonderful develop- 
ment of his genius. 

The oboe was a favorite instrument with Handel, 
both then and in after life, and for it he wrote a great 
deal of his early music while under the tutelage of 
Zachau. 

He had not been quite three years under Zachau 
when that conscientious man confessed that his. Ma 
knew more than his teacher! 

Acting on the advice of Zacnau, Handel started ioe 
Berlin in 1696, when he was little more than ten years 
old. The visit was of importance to him in more than. 
one respect. Berlin was just then the center of Ger= 
man art, and opera especially was in flourishing condi- 
tion. The Elector Frederick and his wife, Sophia 
Charlotte, were enthusiastic music-lovers, who kept the 
court continually enlivened with music and dance. By 
the encouragement which they gave to singers and com- 
posers they drew to Berlin some of the most eminent 
musicians of their time, among whom Attilio Ariosti 
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and Giovanni Buononcini had obtained high favor. 
With both of them Handel soon made intimate acquain- 
tance. Little George delighted the Elector, and the 
Electress by the beauty of his performances, causing 
some jealousy in Buononcini, while Ariosti conceived 
an aifectionate interest for the youthful prodigy, fre- 
quently holding him on his knees for hours together 
at the harpsichord and imparting to him many valuable 
hints for his future guidance. Ariosti himself was a 
brilliant executant on the harpsichord, 

So fully was the genius of Handel recognized at the 
court of Berlin that the Elector offered to take him - 
into his service as one of the musicians of his orchestra. 
With this in view he proposed to send Handel, at his 
own expense, to Italy, where he might be perfected 
under the best masters. This offer was declined by 
Handel’s father, either on account of his independence 
of spirit, or because he still cherished a hope of mak- 
ing a lawyer of his son and wished to avoid such an 
irrevocable step. After the refusal of the Elector’s 
offer, Handel could not remain in Berlin any longer. 
He therefore returned to Halle and settled down once 
| more to his musical studies, now left entirely to his 
wn resources. 
-_ In 1697, Handel being then twelve years old, his — 

father died. The boy entered the University of Halle, 
but after one year and a half he tired of his purely 
classical studies, and finally abandoned them. His sense 
of filial duty had to give way before the irresistible 
urge of his genius. While he was still studying at the 
university Handel received his first musical appoint- 
ment of organist at the Domkirche of Halle. The post 
was no sinecure, for, the holder of it was expected to 
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furnisn a great aeai or original music for the service 
of the church, train the choir, keep the instrument in 
proper order and to play it. For all this the magnifi- 
cent sum of fifty thalers (about 38 dollars) per annum 
was offered! Handel probably considered more the 
artistic advantage of gaining experience in conducting 
than the actual compensation. The choir was a purely 
voluntary one, formed of fellow-students or friends of 
Handel whom he would gather together two days a 
week for practicing both vocal and instrumental church 
music. The short experience of regular musical work 
gave him more faith in his own powers, and he re- 
solved to seek a wider field for his enterprise in Ham- 
burg, whither he went in 1703. 

This town was at that time in the apogee of its com- 
mercial prosperity, possessing a German opera house 
which rivaled that of Berlin. Handel commenced by 
entering this theatre as “‘violino di ripieno.” Mattheson 
writes : “At first he played the ‘violino di ripieno’ in the 
orchestra of the opera house, and he acted the part of 
a man who did not know how to count five, for he was 
naturally prone to dry humor. But the harpsichordist 
being absent, he allowed himsef to be persuaded to re- 
place him, and proved himself to be a great master, to 
the astonishment of everybody, except myself, who had | 
often heard’ him in private.” 

The relation Handel contracted with Mattheson was 
much to their mutual benefit. Mattheson was a young 
citizen of Hamburg, a composer, a singer and an actor, 
very clever on the organ and the harpsichord and after- 
ward a writer of astonishing fertility. Born 1681, he 
prided himself, when eighty-three years old, on having 
written as many books upon all sorts of subjects as he 
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had lived years. (The most important are: Critica 
Musica [1722], Grundlage einer Ehrenpforte [1740] 
and Georg Friedrich Handel [1760].) Many of his 
works teem with documents on the history of music 
of that epoch. He had known Handel from his arrival 
in Hamburg, and they exchanged lessons, Handel teach- 
ing Mattheson counterpoint, while Mattheson initiated 
Handel into the dramatic style. Thus they were bound 
together by a friendship which, once in its course, nearly 
came to a tragic conclusion. In 1704 was performed 
Mattheson’s third opera, Cleopatra, in which the com- 
poser himself sang the part of Anthony. After the 
death of Anthony, Mattheson was accustomed to con- 
duct the remainder of the performance himself. To this 
the former director, Kaiser, had never made any 
objection. But young Handel, who was conducting, 
was less accommodating and bluntly refused to give up 
the harpsichord when the resuscitated Anthony pre- 
sented himself. The other was very much irritated at 
being deprived of his usual privilege as a maestro, and 
at the end of the representation he overwhelmed Handel 
with reproaches. His complaints were not received 
very graciously, and they had scarcely got out of the 
theatre when the enraged Mattheson administered to the 
offender a box on the ear. Swords were immediately 
drawn, and the two angry friends fought there in front 
of the theatre. Mattheson’s weapon split on a large 
metal button on the coat of his adversary, and this 
happy circumstance terminated the combat; whereupon 
Mattheson exclaimed: “If you break your sword upon 
your friend you do not injure him so much as if you 
speak ill of him.” ‘The two friends were soon after 
reconciled, and they became better friends than ever. 
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- There is no question that the intimacy of Handel with 
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the highly gifted Mattheson had a decided influence on 
his artistic development and achievement. 

Within little more than a week after the termina- 
tion of this quarrel Handel presented to the world his 
own opera—the first—Almira, the role of the tenor 
being performed by Mattheson. The German opera of 
this period, though based upon Italian models, had 
shown signs of a certain individuality. Italian opera 
owed its origin to a series of reunions instituted by 
enthusiastic music-lovers at the house of Giovanni 
Bardi, Count of Vernio, for the discussion of matters 
connected with the music of ancient Greece and Rome. 
The result was the development of the Dramma per 
Musica through Jacopo Peri (Euridice, 1600), Monte- 
verde (Arianna and Orfeo, 1608). The music of these 
early works was entirely declamatory and was, one 
may say, the precursor of the Lyric Drama restored 
later by Wagner. Cavalli, Cesti and Alessandro Scar- 
latti relieved the monotony of the continuous recitative 
with arias ; later composers introduced concerted pieces 
and finali, thus deVeloping the true opera perfected by 
Cimarosa and Mozart. German composers first im- 
ported dramatic music from ma and then produced 
it for themselves. 

When Handel produced pried the lyric drama was 
in a transitional condition. In Hamburg opera was 
performed in a mixture of German and Italian. The 
same was the case in France and England. Almira was 
a work of this class. Its libretto contained fifteen 
Italian airs and forty-four German songs translated by 
Faustking from an Italian original. _ Many of its beau- 
tiful inspirations were used again by Handel in later 
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works; among them a Sarabande in F played in the 
third act, which reappeared in the guise of the delight- 
ful Lascia ch’io pianga in his opera Rinaldo. That the 
composer was very fond of it is shown by the fact that 
he used it again for a third time in his Italian oratorio, 
Il trionfo del tempo e della veritd. 

On this occasion I must point out that it was quite 
customary with Handel to borrow from his own works. 
Some historians go so far as to assert that he some- 
times genially borrowed from the works of other com- 
posers. | 

The Italian visit (1707-1710) was one of the most 
important events in Handel’s career, as it was the means 
of coloring his style for the rest of his life and giving 
it a fluency and suavity and grace which it is question- 
able if it would otherwise have possessed. Also, his 
fondness for painting had its origin at this time. Also, 
the practical advantage of the visit was the mastery he 
acquired of the Italian language and writing. Here 
begins the great diverging line which so substantially 
differentiates Handel from Bach. Bach, never having 
placed himself in contact with the Italian masters and 
their compositions, preserved the Teutonic sternness 
and methodical austerity, while Handel added to his 
German erudition Italian beauty and grace. 

Handel stayed first in Florence, where he brought 
out his first purely Italian opera, Rodrigo, which was 
received by the Florentines with the greatest delight, 
and the Grand Duke of Tuscany showed his apprecia- 
tion in the substantial gift to the composer of a hundred 
sequins and a service of silver plate. To crown all the 
prima donna Vittoria Tesi, either on account of the 
composition or the comeliness of the writer, fell des- 
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perately in love with him. Handel did not seriously 
encourage the attachment of the young diva, but he 
allowed her to follow him to Venice for the purpose 
of singing in a new opera which he had prepared for 
the theatre St. Chrysostom, of that city. It is peculiar 
that no woman seems to have occupied the smallest 
place in the long career of his life. The historians 
agree that Vittoria was beautiful and charming enough 
to turn the head of a young man of twenty-four, but 
Handel’s heart seems to have been ironclad against 
Cupid’s arrows. 

The title of the new opera was Agrippina, and its 
first performance, in 1708, caused great enthusiasm, so 
that the audience burst out in shouts of “Viva il caro 
Sassone!’’ (Long live the dear Saxon!) One of the 
songs, Vaghe fonti, presents in its orchestral accompa- 
niment the first instance of Handel’s use of the pizzi- 
cato and mutes. 

In Rome Handel was a guest of the “Arcadians,” a 
society which cultivated every kind of artistic taste, 
and whose members were drawn from the best houses 
of the country. At the Cardinal Ottoboni’s house he 
met the famous violinist and composer, Corelli (his 
works have been edited and published by Joachim), and 
Alessandro Scarlatti, the greatest Italian musician then 
living. At the wish of Cardinal Ottoboni, Domenico 
Scarlatti, the talented son of Alessandro, entered a 
friendly contest with Handel for the purpose of decid- 
ing their respective merits on the organ and the harpsi- 
chord. The result of the contest proved doubtful in 
the case of the harpsichord, but when it came to the 
organ Scarlatti was the first to admit his rival’s supe- 
riority. The effect of the contest was to bind them in 
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large and powerful. He was kind and generous to a 
degree that his roughness of manner and the blunt 
humor of his conversation could not impair. He never 
married nor did he ever show any inclination for the 
cares and joys of domestic life. 

Handel required uncommonly large and frequent sup- 
plies of food. It is said whenever he dined alone 
at a tavern he always ordered “dinner for three,” and 
on receiving as answer to his question, “Is te dinner 
retty?” (Handel never lost his German accent.) “As 
soon as the company come,” the waiter would say. ‘Den 
bring up de dinner prestissimo. I am de gombany.” 

Although he lived much with the great of his day, 
Handel was no flatterer. He once told a member of the 
royal family who asked how he liked his playing of the 
violoncello: ‘Vy, sir, your highness plays like a prince.” 
When the same prince prevailed on him to hear a 
minuet of his own composition, which he played him- 
self on the violoncello, Handel heard him out very 
quietly, but when the prince told him that he would 
call in his band to play it to him, that he might hear 
the full effect of his composition, Handel could contain 
himself no longer, and ran out of the room crying: 
“Worsher and worsher, upon my honor!” 

One Sunday, having attended divine worship at a 
country church, Handel asked the organist to permit 
him to play the people out, to which the organist polite- 
ly consented. Handel accordingly sat down to the organ 
and began to play in such a masterly manner as in- 
stantly to attract the attention of the whole congrega- 
tion, who, instead of vacating the seats, as usual, 
remained for a considerable time listening in silent 
admiration, 
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The organist began to be impatient and at length, 
addressing the performer, told him that he was con- 
vinced that he could not play the people out, and 
advised him to relinquish the attempt, which, being 
done, a few strains from the ordinary organist in the 
accustomed manner operated like the sounding of the 
fire alarm, and emptied the church instanter. 

Resuming, we find in Handel’s career the following 
salient points as especially responsible for his unparal- 
leled success : . 

The opposition of his father to his musical career, 
which made it the more attractive and desirable to the 
boy. 

The “command” of the Duke of Sachsen-Weissenfels 
to devote the boy to the study of music, to which an 
humble subject like Handel’s father could not make 
serious resistance. 

The wonderful musical training received from a 
competent teacher like Zachau. 

The intimate friendship with the highly gifted Mat- 
theson, which was a continuous inspiration to the re- 
sponsive young artist. 

His sojourn in Italy, which added to his Muse all 
the charm and all the graces of the land “where the 
oranges blossom.” 

As Beethoven said of him: 

_ A monarch of the musical kingdom, 


FRANZ JOSEPH HAYDN 
1732-1809 


Joseph Haydn seems to us now a figure of the remote 
past, so great have been the changes in the world of 
music since he lived. But his name will always be read 
in the golden book of classical music, and whatever 
the revolutionary processes of the art may bring, the 
time will never come when his most important works 
will be forgotten. Compared with Mozart, however, 
we notice a strange dissimilarity. The popularity of 
Haydn has decreased while that of Mozart has con- 
siderably increased since their day. In fact, while 
Haydn in his lifetime became a dominating figure in 
the world of music and reaped a rich harvest of fame 
and earthly goods, only a few of the immense quantity 
of his works have preserved their vitality up to the 
present time. On the contrary, Mozart, who had to 
fight with squalid misery and was buried in the grave 
ef the poor, has risen after his death to the most 
exalted height and his instrumental works as well as 
his operas have still in our modern day a place of honor 
on the stage and on the concert platform. It will be 
interesting to investigate the reasons for this odd dis- 
pensation of fortune. | 

Haydn’s life was a long, sane and, on the whole, 
fortunate existence. For many years he remained 
obscure, but if he had his time of trial he never ex- 
perienced a time of real failure. With practical wisdom 
he conquered the fates and became eminent. In the 
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history of art his position is of the first importance. 
He was the originator of the string quartet and of the 
symphony and he established the basis of the modern 
orchestra. Without him Beethoven would have lhe= 
impossible. 

Franz Joseph Haydn was born on the last da 
March, 1732, at Rohrau, a small town on the coniines 
of Austria and Hungary. His father was a cartwright 
and his mother before her marriage had been a cook 
in the family of Count Harrach, the lord of the village. 
The father united to his trade the office of parish 
sexton. He had a fine tenor voice, was fond of the 
organ and music in general. On one of those journeys 
which the artisans of Germany often undertake, being 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main, he learned to play a little 
on the harp and in holidays after church he used to 
play this instrument while his wife sang. The birth of 
Joseph did not alter the habits of this peaceful family. 
The little domestic concert was repeated every week 
and the child sawed an accompaniment on an impro- 
vised fiddle. 

A cousin of the cartwright, whose name was Frankh, 
a schoolmaster at Hainburg, came to Rohrau one Sun- | 
day and assisted at the trio. He remarked that the child, 
then scarcely six years old, kept the time with astonish- 
ing precision, and as he was well acquainted with © 
music he proposed to his relations to take little Joseph 
to his home and to teach him the first elements of 
music: He set out accordingly for Hainburg in 1738. 
Frankh, who gave his young cousin, to use Haydn’s 
own expression, “more cuffs than gingerbread,” soon 
taught his young pupil not only to play the violin but 
_ also the piano and the rudiments of singing. “T sHall 
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be grateful to that man as long as I live wrote he to 
Griesinger, “for keeping me so hard at work.” Haydn 
also was eager to learn all he could of all musical 
instruments. 

A drummer being wanted for a local procession, 
young Haydn undertook the part. Unfortunately he 
was so small of stature that the instrument had to be 
carried before him on the back of a colleague. That 
this colleague happened to be a hunchback only made 
the incident more ludicrous. Haydn had rather a par- 
tiality for the drum, “a satisfying instrument,’ as 
Meredith says, “because of its rotundity.” According 
to Pohl, the particular instrument upon which he per- 
formed on the occasion is still preserved in the choir 
of the church of Hainburg. 

The schoolmaster’s wife seems to have had peculiar 
views about cleanliness. She compelled the boy to wear 
a wig. “I could not help it,’ Haydn remarked to Dies, 
his friend and biographer, “much to my own distress, 
that I was gradually getting very dirty and though I 
thought a good deal of my little person, I was not 
always able to avoid spots of dirt on my clothes, of 
which I was dreadfully ashamed.” 

At all events, even if deplorably neglected in these 
personal matters, he was really making progress with 
his art. Haydn himself, looking back upon these days, 
says: “Our Almighty Father, to Whom above all I 
owe the most profound gratitude, had endowed me 
with so much facility in music that even in my sixth 
year I was bold enough to sing some masses in the 
choir.” 

Haydn had been two years with Frankh when a piece 
of good fortune befell him. Chance brought to Frankh’s 
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home Reutter, the Court Capellmeister of St. Stephen 
cathedral church in Vienna. He was in search of chil- 
dren to recruit his choir. The schoolmaster proposed 
his little relative. Reutter gave him a.canon to sing at 
sight. The precision, purity of tone, the expression 
with which the child executed it, surprised him, but he 
was especially charmed with the beauty of his voice. 
He only remarked that he did not shake and asked him: 
“How is it that you cannot shake?” “How can you 
expect me to shake,” replied the boy, “when Herr 
Frankh himself cannot shake?” The great man, then 
drawing the child toward him, taught him to make the 
vibrations in his throat required to produce this special 
effect. The boy immediately made a good shake and 
Reutter, enchanted with the success of the child scholar, 
flung a handful of cherries into Haydn’s cap and, of 
course, did not return alone to Vienna; he took the 
young shaker, then about eight years old, along with 
him. Vienna was now to be Haydn’s home for ten 
years. 

Many interesting details have been printed regarding 
the Choir School of St. Stephen and its routine in 
Haydn’s time. The “cantorei’” or choir school was of 
very ancient foundation—as early as 1441. The school 
consisted of a cantor (later Capellmeister), a sub- 
cantor, two ushers and six scholars. They all resided 
together and had meals in common. But, although 
ample allowance had originaly been made for the board, 
lodging and clothing of the scholars, the increased cost 
of living resulted in the boys of Haydn’s time being 
poorly fed and scantily clad. 

At thirteen Haydn tried to compose a mass, but was 
ridiculed by Reutter, and being full of good sense at 
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that early period, the boy was aware, therefore, of the 
necessity of learning harmony and counterpoint. None 
of the masters of Vienna, however, would give lessons 
gratis to a boy of the choir who had no patronage. 
On the other hand, “sweet are the uses of adversity,” 
since a master would have prevented him from com- 
mitting some faults, but would probably have suffocated 
his originality. 

Like Rousseau he bought, at a second-hand shop, 
some theoretical books, among others Gradus ad Par- 
nassum of Lux and Mattheson’s Vollkommener Capell- 
meister, dry treatises which Haydn made his constant 
companions. Without either money or fire, shivering 
with cold in his garret, oppressed with sleep as he pur- 
sued his studies to a late hour of the night by the side 
of a harpischord out of repair and falling to pieces in 
all parts, he was still happy. The days and years flew 
on rapid wings, and he has often said that he never 
enjoyed such felicity at any other period of his life. 
Although it may sound paradoxical, these hardships and 
obstacles were instrumental in fecundating and fructi- 


fying his genius, and to this self-teaching Haydn owes, _ 


most likely, the gigantic steps he made in art. 

At the age of nineteen he was expelled from the class 
of choristers in consequence of a mischief he perpetrat- 
ed, cutting off the pig-tail of one of his comrades. 
Obliged to seek a shelter, chance threw in his way a 
wig-maker named Keller, who, when at the cathedral, 
had often admired the beauty of the boy’s voice, and 
' who offered him an asylum. Keller received him as a 
son, sharing with him his humble fare and charging 
his wife with the care of his clothing. Haydn was, 
consequently, able to pursue his studies. His residence 


- 
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here had, however, a fatal influence on his future 
life. Keller had two daughters. His wife and he soon 
planned to marry one of them to the young musician, 
and spoke to him on the subject. Haydn, absorbed 
in his own meditations, made no objection. It is easy 
to understand that such an union was anything rather 
than happy. As Haydn himself remarked, it did not 
matter to her whether he were a cobbler or an artist. 
She used his manuscript scores as curling papers and 
underlays for the pastry, and wrote to him later, when 
he was in England, for money to buy “a widow home,” 
in the belief that Haydn would die before he returned. 
In 1759 Prince Esterhazy, a Hungarian nobleman of 
enormous wealth and passionately devoted to music, 
appointed Haydn as vice-capellmeister in his service. 
It was certainly a providential event for Haydn, for it 
freed him from anxiety about his daily bread; but the 
conditions of the agreement would be considered today 
as utterly humiliating for an artist. Here are some of 
them: 
“When the orchestra shall be summoned to perform 
before company, the vice-capellmeister and all the musi- 
cians shall appear in uniform, and the said Joseph 
Haydn shall take care that he and the members of the 
orchestra shall appear in white stockings, white linen, 
and either with a pigtail or a tiewig.”’ 
“He shall abstain from undue familiarity and from 
vulgarity in eating, drinking and conversation.” 
These and other similar conditions have afforded - 
matter for a good deal of astonishment and indignation 
at the thought of a great composer placed in the posi- 
tion of a servant. However, these things should be 
judged in relation to the customs of the age. There 
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was no idea in Haydn’s native country of the dignity 
of art, at any rate so far as musicians were concerned. 
Mozart, also, had to live with the archbishop’s house- 
hold and dine at the servant’s table! 

Haydn had been about a year in the service, when 
Prince Anton died (1762). He was succeeded by his 
brother Nicolaus, who rejoiced in the soubriquet of 
“The Magnificent.” Nicolaus loved ostentation and 
glitter above all things, wearing a uniform bedecked 
with diamonds. He loved music, was a performer him- 
self and played the “baryton,” a stringed instrument 
simlar to the viola da gamba, something between a viola 
and violoncello, in general use up to the end of the 
eighteenth century. Haydn was continually pestered 
to provide new works for the noble player and thought 
it would flatter him if he himself learned to handle the 
baryton. This was a mistake, for when Haydn made 
his debut with the instrument the prince gave him to 
understand that he disapproved of such rivalry. Haydn 
wrote a surprising amount of music for the baryton, 
no fewer than one hundred and seventy-five composi- 
tions. They have gone to oblivion together with the 
instrument which called them into life. 

At this time he wrote also several quartets and sym- 
phonies. His fame was now manifestly spreading. 
Thus the Wiener Diarium for 1766 includes him among 
the most distinguished musicians of Vienna, and de- 
scribes him as “the darling of our nation.” “His 
amiable disposition,’ says the panegyrist, “speaks 
through every one of his works. His music has beauty, 
purity and a delicate’ and noble simplicity which com- 
-mends it to every hearer.” 

In regard to his personal appearance, his biographers _ 
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say that Haydn was below the middle height and his 
legs were somewhat too short for his body. His ex- 
pression was animated, yet at the same time temperate 
and gentle. His face wore a stern look when in repose, 
but in conversation it was smiling and cheerful. His 
nose was aquiline and disfigured by a polypus, which 
he always refused to have removed, and his face was 
deeply pitted with the smallpox. This latter disease 
was probably the cause of the dark complexion which 
earned him the byname of “the Moor.” His underlip 
was large and hanging, his jaw massive. 

Haydn considered himself an ugly man and felicitat- 
ed himself on the fact that it must be for something 
deeper than beauty that so many women feli in love 
with him! In fact, Haydn took considerable pains to 
attract the fairer sex, and he was never at a loss for 
the suave turning of a compliment. To the day of his 
death he would never receive visitors unless he was 
fully dressed; and the arrangement of his room was 
so exact and methodical that the least disorder caused 
him much annoyance. The plan which he’ had laid 
down for himself in his eighteenth year he continued, 
with very little alteration, to the end of his life. It 
was one of incessant industry, and it might serve to 
prove the exception to the rule which characterizes all 
genius as whimsical and irregular. Haydn spoke in the 
broad Austrian dialect, and his conversation was 
sprinkled with the humorous turns of expression com- 
mon to the Austrian people. He spoke Italian fluently 
and a little French. 

The salary he received was not large as we would 
now consider it—about $390 yearly, in addition to 
which he had certain allowances in kind—but it was 
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sufficient to free him from financial worry, had it not 
been for the extravagance and bad management of his 
wife. His compositions also brought him some profits. 
He may have saved £200 before 1796, the year he 
started for London. The fact is that when he set out 
for the English capital he had. not only to draw upon 
the generosity of the prince for the cost of the journey, 
but had to sell his home to provide for his wife until 
his return. 

At Esterhaz, the home of the prince, he wrote nearly 
all his operas, most of his arias and songs, the music 
for the “marionette theater” (of which he was particu- 
larly fond) and the greater part of his orchestral and 
chamber works. The operatic works were essentially 
pieces d’ occasion and most of them have perished. 


Haydn, like all geniuses, had a host of opponents. 
In 1778 he applied for membership to the Tonkiinstler 
Soctetaét, for whom he had written his oratorio I/ ritor- 
no dt Tobia. One would have expected such a body to 
receive him with open arms. Instead of that they asked 
a sum of 300 florins for the admission and the promise 
to compose for them whenever they chose to ask him. 
These exorbitant conditions, probably dictated by 
jealousy, were not accepted by Haydn, and he with- 
drew his application. As often happens with ‘similar 
musical organizations, they delay the recognition of a 
fellow-musician until he has become famous, and then, 
when he does not need their support any more, they 
run after him and are eager to honor him. In fact, 
later, after his second visit to London, when the entire 
world hailed him as a musical hero, the Tonkiinstler 
Societat welcomed Haydn at a special meeting and with 
one voice appointed him “‘assessor senior’ for life. In 
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return for this distinction Haydn was generous (or 
weak?) enough to forget the previous affront and to 
present the society with his immortal oratorios, The 
Creation and The Seasons. 

If Haydn was thus less appreciated at home than he 
deserved to be, there were others who knew the full 
value of his work. The king of Spain, to whom Haydn 
sent the score of his opera, L’isola Disabitata, showed 
his sense of the honor by the gift of a gold snuff-box 
set in brilliants. Other marks of royal attention were 
bestowed upon him by Prince Henry of Prussia, who 
sent him a gold medal and his portrait in return for the 
dedication of six new quartets; and King Wilhelm, 
who gave him the famous gold ring which Haydn used 
to regard as a talisman, which he always» wore when 
composing. 

Haydn no doubt catered to the favor of royalty. The 
miraculous power he attributed to that ring is a proof 
that, according to his views, “inferior beings’ owe a 
real worship to the mighty of the earth. In return for 
this devotion powerful monarchs rewarded him with 
their high patronage. In our democratic times we 
would surely not recommend such servility as worthy 
of imitation, although we must take notice of the fact 
that this was one of the principal causes of the artistic 
and pecuniary success of Haydn. Bad enough that 
other great musicians who—like Mozart and Beethoven 
—disdained to “stoop to conquer” had to suffer in con- 
sequence of their noble pride. 

We have seen that Haydn’s marital life was far from 
happy. It is therefore no wonder that Haydn sought 
compensation in some other affection. Among the 
musicians who had been engaged for the Esterhazy 
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service were a couple named Polzelli; the husband a 
violinist, the wife a second-rate vocalist. Luigia was 
a lively Italian girl of nineteen. Also her marriage 
seems not to have been made in Heaven, and Haydn 
first pitied her and ultimately fell passionately in love 
with her. Signora Polzelli was clearly an unscrupulous 
woman. 

Unlike Mozart, Haydn took into consideration that 
one cannot live on glory alone. He entered into business 
relations with Artaria, the Vienna music publisher, and 
William Foster, of London. The latter published 
eighty-two symphonies, twenty-four quartets and the 
Seven Words of Our Saviour on the Cross. This ora- 
torio he composed for Cadiz. Haydn tells us about this 
solemn ceremony. The bishop ascended the pulpit, pro- 
nounced one of the “Seven Words” and delivered a dis- 
course thereon. Then came the music. The bishop 
then proceeded in like manner with the second word, 
and so on, the orchestra falling in at the conclusion 
of each discourse. This work created a profound im- 
pression. It was published afterwards with choruses 
and solos, and the composer seems to have preferred 
it to all his other compositions. 

With the death of the Prince in 1790 the Esterhazy 
chapter of Haydn’s artistic career came to a close, and 
Haydn embraced the opportunity to carry out the long 
meditated project of paying his first visit to London. 
The violinist Solomon was going to organize in Lon- 
don a series of concerts on a large scale and he went 
to Vienna to engage Haydn. It was no easy decision to 
embark on such an extensive journey. First of all he 
was near sixty. One of his reasons for his hesitation 
was the deep attachment to Mozart. “I only wish,’’ he 
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said, “I could impress upon every great man the same 
deep sympathy and profound appreciation I myself feel 
for Mozart’s inimitable music; then all nations would 
vie with each other to possess such a genius within their 
frontiers. It enrages me to think that the unparalleled 
Mozart is not yet engaged at any Imperial Court. I 
love that man so dearly!” Mozart heartily recipro- 
cated this affection. 

This noble trait alone would stamp Haydn as a lofty 
figure in art. It sounds almost like fiction that a musi- 
cian—unfortunately musicians are inclined to jealousy 
and envy—should feel so deep a veneration for a 
younger rival and—what is more—give him the benefit 
of such an enthusiastic testimonial which would alone 
suffice to establish his fame. We should all take this 
wonderful example of altruism as our guiding star. 
“Oh, papa!’ Mozart said to Haydn, in loving anxiety 
over his departure for England, “you have had no 
education for the wide, wide world, and you speak 
so few languages.” Haydn answered: “My language 
is understood all over the world.” 

At length Salomon won the point and everything was 
arranged for the London visit. Haydn was to have: 

Fifteen hundred dollars for six symphonies : 

One thousand dollars for twenty new compositions 
to be produced by himself at the same number of con- 
certs, and again: 

One thousand dollars for a benefit concert. 

The composer paid his traveling expenses, being 
assisted in that matter by an advance of four hundred 
and fifty florins from the prince, which he refunded 
later. 

The hospitality with which he was received in Lon- 
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don gratified Haydn extremely. He wrote to Frau von 
Genzinger, an amiable and highly cultivated woman, 
for whom he entertained a pure and elevating friend- 
ship, that his presence in London had been an- 
nounced in all newspapers within three days of his 
arrival, and he had received the most flattering atten- 
tions from the nobility. Haydn soon gauged the musi- 
cal taste of the English public. He doubted as to 
which of two evils he should choose; whether to insist 
on his stipulated composition being placed in the first 
part of the concert program, when its effect would 
have been marred by the continual noisy entrance of 
late comers, or in the second, when a considerable 
portion of the audience would be asleep before it began! 
Haydn chose the latter as the preferable alternative and 
the loud chord (Paukenschlag) of the Andante in his 
Surprise Symphony is said to have been a very comical 
device he hit upon for rousing the slumberers. 

On this occasion Haydn witnessed a “Handel Festi- 
_ val.” He had never before heard a performance in 
which the orchestra and the chorus together numbered 
a thousand persons. The solo singers and instrumen- 
talists were the best of the day. A guinea was the price 
of admission and an advertisement in the Gazetter an- 
nounced that “ladies will not be admitted in hats and 
are particularly requested to come without feathers 
and with very small hoops if any.’ When at the Halle- 
lujah Chorus the whole assembly, including the King, 
rose to their feet, Haydn wept like a child, exclaiming 
in overpowering emotion, “Handel is the master of us 
all!” 

Haydn received at Oxford the degree of Doctor of 
Music and his Oxford Symphony, composed for the 
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occasion, was performed with great applause. His 
Doctor’s degree had some influence in causing him to 
be unusually feted. River parties, picnics and banquets 
were given in his honor, he was very often the guest of 
the nobility and was in every way lionized. 

Upon Haydn’s return to Vienna the young Beethoven 
arranged to have lessons from him. It is generally 
known that these lessons were practically a failure, for 
Haydn after his great London success had grown above 
giving lessons even to a promising genius. In Vienna 
he was the idol of society and his whole time was occu- 
pied by engagements of many kinds and it cannot be 
denied that he neglected his pupil. 

His second visit to London was still more successful. . 
Haydn remarked in his diary: “It is only in England 
that one can earn 4,000 Gulden in one evening.” He 
was often invited to Carlton House by the Prince of 
Wales, who was himself a distinguished amateur ; only 
he sometimes forgot to pay the soloists. Haydn, after 
waiting several months, at last sent from Vienna a bill 
for 100 guineas for twenty-six attendances at Carlton 
House, a very moderate demand which was discharged 
at once. 

One of Haydn’s most original souvenirs followed 
him to Vienna from a Leicester manufacturer who sent 
him a complimentary letter accompanied by six pairs 
of stockings into which were woven airs from Haydn’s 
compositions. Another curious gift was that of a 
talking parrot which was sold for 1,400 florins after - 
Haydn’s death. | 

It is peculiar that the Creation and' the Seasons, the 
two most important works of Haydn, were children of 
old age. The first of the two met with some hostility 
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from his contemporaries. Schiller called it “a meaning- 
less hodge-podge” and Beethoven made merry over its 
imitation of beasts and birds. ‘The best parts of it are 
however not those imitating natural sounds, but those 
which suggest the glorious phenomena of the creation, 
the sun, the moon, the ocean, etc. 

The Seasons bears signs of mental effort. Perhaps 
the subject was not congenial to the author. The 
Emperor Francis Joseph once asked Haydn which of 
the two oratorios he himself preferred. “The Creation,” 
he answered, “because in this work angels speak, and 
their talk is of God. In the Seasons no one higher 
speaks than the farmer Simon.” Both oratories, how- 
ever, added considerably to Haydn’s fame and fortune. 
The effort was too much for him. An illness followed, 
which left him a broken man. To Dies he exclaimed: 
“The Seasons brought on my weakness, I ought never, 
to have undertaken that work.” He composed very 
little after that. 

After several years of seclusion Haydn appeared in 
public for the last time (1808) when the Creation was 
performed in Vienna. Salieri conducted. Haydn’s 
entrance into the Hall of the University where the 
concert was given was announced by a burst of trum- 
pets and drums and by loud cheers of the audience. 
Haydn was so much excited over the enthusiasm that 
it was thought well to take him home at the conclusion 
of the first part. As he was carried out Beethoven 
stooped to kiss his hands and forehead. 

Haydn died May 31, 1809, at the age of 77 years, as 
Vienna was being bombarded by the French. On the 
15th of June Mozart’s Requiem was performed at the 
Schotten-Kirche. Many French officers were among 
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the mourners and the guard of honor was chiefly com- 
posed of French soldiers. 

Haydn had a kind of fear of his own narrow in- 
dividuality, which he considered often an obstacle to 
the free display of fantasy and invention. He fre-’ 
quently put down on paper a certain number of notes 
taken at random, marked the time, and obliged himseli 
to make something out of them. 

Bland, a London publisher, had been sent over to 
Vienna by Salomon (1787) to coax Haydn into an 
engagement. When he was admitted he found the 
composer in the act of shaving, and complaining of the 
bluntness of the razor. “I would give my best quartet 
for a good razor!” Bland immediately ran back to his 
lodging and returning with his own razors of good 
English steel, presented them to Haydn, who gave him 
in exchange his latest quartet still familiarly known 
as the Rasirmesser Quartet (Razor quartet). 

On the following elements may be said to rest 

Haydn’s success : 
The reduced circumstances of his youth which pre- 
vented him from taking lessons, which would probably 
have moulded his genius into narrow, restraining rules 
and, as often happens, dimmed his originality. 

The hardships he had to suffer during the time of his 
artistic development which, compelling him to seek his 
own way without any guidance, instead of harming his 
career resulted in fecundating and fructifying his musi- 
cal gifts. 

His obsequiousness toward those who stood highest 
upon the social ladder, which won him their patronage, 
honors and wealth. Haydn was evidently satisfied that 
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it was the duty of an artist to pay homage to the mighty 
of the earth. © 

The practical trend of his nature which, in spite of 
his lofty ideals, did not allow him ‘to lose sight of the 
fact that “the jingling of the guinea helps the hurt 
that honor feels.” 

The unselfish recognition and ungrudging praise 
he bestowed upon his fellow artists, which found the 
noblest expression in his behavior toward the trans- 
cending Mozart. , 

In Haydn we revere: 


The father of the modern symphony. 


WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART 
1756-1791 


This series of articles has in the first place the pur- 
pose of stimulating the young as well as the old musi- 
cian to the emulation and, as far as possible, to the 
imitation of the great, in order that they may reap the 
full benefit of their gifts and their labor. In Mozart, 
however, we are confronted with an anomalous fact. 
Some of his traits are certainly worthy to be taken as 
a model, others on the contrary should be eschewed. 
We have here a musical genius, perhaps the greatest 
that ever lived, whose industry and assiduity in his — 
work were incessant—yes, phenomenal !—whose integ- 
rity of character was praised by all his contemporaries. 
Yet he languished in poverty the greater part of his 
life, having to fight hard for mere existence. That, of 
course, would not be very encouraging for students 
trying to follow in the footsteps of the luminaries of 
art, for—materialistic as it may,sound—one cannot live 
upon glory and fame alone, and even if posterity may 
recognize and honor a great man after his death it is 
desirable not to struggle with actual hunger on this side 
of the great divide. We shall try to explain this seem- 
ing puzzle and see that even exceptional gifts and 
persevering study are not enough if not accompanied 
by a generous balance of the practical. An idealist is 
an exalted, glorious sight, but he very often must bear 
the cross of martyrdom. 

Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart was born January 27, 
1756, in Salzburg. Because little by little, Wolferl, as 
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he was called in the Austrian dialect, revealed extra- 
ordinary musical abilities, his father lost no time in 
training and developing them with consummate art. 
Being himself an excellent musician, an admirable com- 
poser, and gifted with exceptional knowledge, Leopold 
Mozart possessed in himself all the necessities for 
undertaking the education of such a talented child. 
Grimm, the famous historian, whose testimony is above 
suspicion, gives him a brilliant testimony. “The father,” 
he says, “is not only a clever musician, he is also a 
sensible man and of sound judgment.’ He and his 
wife were considered the handsomest couple in Salz- 
burg in their day. Of seven children born to them, they 
lost all but Marie Anna, who was known by the pet 
name of Nannerl, and our Wolferl. Marie Anna was 
about five years older than Wolfgang. Both gave evi- 
dence of an extraordinary talent for music. 

An old friend of the family, the Court trumpeter 
Schachtner, tells us that children’s games and plavs had 
no interest for little Wolfgang unless accompanied by 
music. “Whenever the children carried their toys from 
one room to another the one who had nothing to carry | 
was always required to play or sing a march.” Arrived 
at the age of five, the Lilliputian Kapellmeister com- 
menced his active career by composing minuets which 
his father wrote down from his dictation. They were 
published by Otto Jahn after the original manuscripts. 
Even as a child he was full of fire and vivacity and 
had it not been for the excellent training he received 
from his father he might have become one of the wild- 
est of youths, so sensitive was he to the allurements of 
pleasure of every kind. 

His ear was so acute that he could remember that a 
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violin of his friend was tuned one-eighth of a tone 
lower than his own. On account of this great acute- 
ness of hearing he could not at that age bear the sound 
of a trumpet and when, notwithstanding, his father once 
put his endurance to the test he was taken with a violent 
spasm. | 

His readiness and skill in music soon became so great 
that he was able to play almost everything at sight. 
His little sister also made extraordinary progress at 
a very early age and the father (in 1762) when the 
children were respectively six and ten years of age, 
began to travel with them to show—as he said—the 
“wonders of God” to the world. 

They first went to Munich and after that to Vienna. 
The Empress Maria Theresa and her consort were very 
fond of music. They received the children with genu- 
ine cordiality and little Wolfgang without any more 
ado leaped into the lap of the Empress and kissed her. 
To the unfortunate Marie Antoinette who had helped 
him from the slippery floor he declared: 

“You are good and I'll marry you.” 

_ The youngest son of Marie Theresa, the handsome 
and amiable Grand Duke Maximilian was of the same 
age as young Mozart and he remained his friend, as he 
was subsequently the patron of Beethoven. He now 
was in his sixth year, and he studied to play the violin. 
Wolfgang’s education in music continued even during 
the journey. Instruction in playing the organ was soon 
added to the violin playing. | 
The next scene of the marvels of the little one was 
Southern Germany. In Heidelberg Mozart’s little feet 
flew amongst the pedals with such rapidity and skill 
that the clergyman-in-charge made a record of it upon 
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the organ itself. Goethe heard him in Frankfort and 
thus obtained a standard by which to measure all 
mature men of musical genius he chanced subsequently 
to meet. In his declining years Goethe listened to a 
child similarly gifted, Felix Mendelssohn. In Paris, 
‘also, the Court was very gracious to the children, but 
when little Wolfgang tried to put his arm about the 
neck of the painted Mme. de Pompadour as he had 
done about that of Maria Theresa he was met with a 
rebuff and wounded to the quick he cried, 

“Who is this person that won't kiss me?” 

The unsophisticated child did not yet know that 
rouge and powder were liable to come off with his 
impetuous embraces. The princesses were all the more 
amiable and did not trouble themselves about etiquette. 
Everyone wondered to hear so young a child name 
every note the moment he heard it, compose without a 
piano and play accompaniments by ear only. No 
wonder he was greeted everywhere with thunders of 
applause. 

The reception extended to the Mozarts in London 
(1764) was still kinder, for the royal couple themselves 
were German, and Handel had already laid a lasting 
foundation for the appreciation of good music. Their 
stay in England was on this account a long one and the 
father made use of the opportunity he found to engage | 
an excellent Italian singer as an instructor to Wolf- 
gang who soon mastered the Italian style of voice. It 
was in London that Mozart wrote his first symphonies. 
Their journey back in 1765 led them over Holland and 
they finally returned after an absence of more than two 
years to Salzburg laden, not so much with money as 
with fame. 
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The journey taken thus early in life was of great 
advantage to Mozart. He learned to understand men, 
for his father drew his attention to everything ; he even 
made the boy keep a diary—he got rid of the shyness 
natural to children and acquired a knowledge of life. 
The refined tone of the higher classes at this time 
was beneficial to his art and the varied impressions 
received from life and art during his travels, so exten- 
sive for one so young, were one of the principal causes 
why Mozart’s music acquired so early that something 
so attractive, so beautiful, so universally intelligible, 
which characterizes it. But this phase of his music 
was fully developed only by his long sojourn in that 
land of beauty itself in which Mozart spent so much of 
his youth—in Italy. 

The marriage of an archduke brought the family in 
1768 to Vienna once more. Here the father saw clearly 
for the first time that Italy and Italy alone was the 
proper training school for the young genius. The em- 
peror Joseph had indeed confided to him the task of 
writing an Italian opera—La Finta Semplice—but this 
first Italian opera was the occasion of Mozart’s experi- 
encing the malicious envy of his fellow musicians which 
contributed greatly to bringing his life to a premature 
close. His father writes: ‘Thus indeed have people 
to fight their way through. If a man has no talent 
his condition is unfortunate enough; if he has talent 
he is persecuted by envy, and that in proportion to his 
skill.” Young Mozart’s enemies had cunning enough 
to prevent the performance of his work and the father 
was now doubly intent on exhibiting his son’s genius 
where it should be understood. 

Italy is the mother country of music and was also at 
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this time the Eldorado of composers. The Church had 
nurtured music. With the Church, it came into Ger- 
many. From Germany it subsequently returned en- 
riched. It reached its first memorable expression in the 
Roman Palestrina. After Palestrina’s day a worldly. 
and even theatrical character invaded the music of the 
Catholic Church. The cause of this change was the 
introduction of the opera, which was originally due to 
the revival of the antique and especially of the Greek 
tragedy. The world at this time loved the theatrical, 
and its chief seat, so far as the opera is concerned, 
was Italy. Italy had the greatest composers, the most 
celebrated singers. So when Leopold Mozart saw that 
his son’s talent was not recognized in Germany as it 
deserved, he soon made up his mind to visit the “land 
_ where the oranges blossom.” 

In Italy the youthful artist continued to work won- 
ders similar to those we have already related and on 
one occasion in Naples, the boy was even obliged to 
remove a ting from his finger because the black art 
was ascribed by the people to his wearing it. In Milan 
such was the impression made by our young hero that 
he was asked to compose an opera and he was given 
the first opportunity to display his talent. The honor- 
arium paid him was one hundred ducats and free 
lodging. He received no more at a later period for his 
Don Giovanni. But such an amount in that time was 
a large remuneration for a young beginner. In the 
execution of his task, however, he showed himself by 
no means a mere beginner, for, continuing their jour- 
ney, they came to Bologna and there called upon the 
most learned musician of his age, Padre Martini. Even 
he could do nothing but lose himself in wonder at the 
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achievements of the young master, who, as Martini 
said, solved problems and overcame difficulties which 
gave evidence both of innate genius and of the most 
complete knowledge. Wolfgang here became acquaint- 
ed with the greatest singer of his time, the sopranist 
Carlo Broschi, known as Farinelli, and received from 
him as a last legacy instruction in the Italian art of 
Bel canto, “for” said Farinelli, “only he who under- 
stands the art of song in its highest sense, can in turn 
properly write for song.’ This famous vocalist was 
already in his sixties. 

Wolfgang went so far as to write down from once 
hearing it, Allegri’s Miserere, in spite of the fact that 
the musicians of the chapel were forbidden under pain 
of excommunication to copy any part of it or give a 
part of it to anybody. In after years he used to tell 
of the deep impression made on him by this incident. 

The pope was delighted with young Wolfgang’s play- 
ing. It was the great Ganganelli. Clemens XIV 
granted him a private audience and conferred on him 
the order of the Golden Spurs. Mozart did not at first 
make much of this honor and his father wrote: “You 
can imagine how I laughed to hear him called all the 
time ‘Signor Cavaliere.’”’ A step further toward fame 
and success was Mozart’s nomination as a member of 
the celebrated Philharmonic Academy of Bologna 
which invested him with the title of “Cavaliere Filar- 
monico.” 

The Italian opera which then ruled supreme was 
made up of arias, which were made to order for the 
several singers and had to fit them exactly if they were 
to produce their full effect. The finest notes of the 
prima donna or the tenor had to be at the same time 
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the finest part of the air. Thus prepared the opera 
was sung and went the round of one-half of Europe. 
It was at this time that Mozart entered the theatrical 
arena. 

The admiration of the fair sex for him was un- 
bounded, although his appearance was not of the popu- 
lar mode. He was of small stature, his head seemed 
to be too large for his body, the result of an abundance 
of flaxen hair; and only his natural ease and grace of 
movements—especially in the costume of the eighteenth 
century, made irresistibly charming an effect which 
was heightened by the thougthful expression of his 
beautiful greyish blue eyes. 

The opera Scilla, written for Milan, proved success- 
ful (1772) and was repeated more than twenty times. 
Mozart said subsequently, “I have nowhere been so 
highly esteemed as in Italy.” The archbishop of Salz- 
burg, however, in whose service Mozart was employed, 
did not appreciate the treasure he possessed and never 
paid a farthing for his compositions. Seeing that Salz- 
burg was a too narrow place for the development of his 
genius Mozart decided to resign his position with the 
archbishop and for the first time he undertook with his 
mother a trip on his own responsibility. But, strange 
to say, even in spite of the admiration that everyone 


had for the youthful and already famous artist, nobody_| 
seemed to offer him a position worthy of him. The > 


father reminds him that “neither fair words, compli- 
ments nor bravissimos pay the postmaster or the host. 
Do all you can to earn some money and be as careful 
as possible about your expenses.” In Augsburg they 
received a warm welcome from the father’s brother, 
who was, like Wolfgang’s grandfather, a bookbinder. 


r 
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Mozart’s playing and compositions met with the great- 
est recognition, but he did not succeed in giving a con- 
cert. The patricians were short of funds and when 
they invited him to the academy the total amount of 
the present made was—two ducats! 

In Mannheim he fell in love with Aloysia Weber, the 
daughter of a prompter and copyist at the Mannheim 
theater, a charming girl of fifteen, gifted with a mag-. 
nificent voice; she was already a prominent singer. 
Mozart listened enraptured to her singing, rehearsed 
with the young vocalist all her arias and, encompassing 
the whole household with the sympathy with which he 
surrounded his Aloysia, devoted nearly all his leisure 
to the family. A few years later faithless Aloysia be- 
came the wife of Lange, the comedian. To Constance, 
a younger sister of Aloysia, was reserved the privilege 
of avenging Mozart of Aloysia’s disdain and of becom- 
ing his beloved wife. While so absorbed in his love 
dream, Mozart had seemed to lose sight of his career. 
Disappointment after disappointment met him, It is 
surprising how little appreciation men of influence— 
men who could have done something for him and for 
fostering musical art—entertained for him. 

His father succeeded in persuading him to go to 
Paris and not “indulge in foolish whims,” but there 
too the young master met with discomfort and grief. 
The style of Parisian music did not please him. During 
this time a regular battle was raging between the fol- 
lowers of Gluck and Piccini. The florid style of vocal 
dexterity (coloratura) was prevalent in Italian opera, 
while the German Gluck turned his attention to the 
sublime tragedy of the Greeks and captivated Paris 
with his “Iphigenia in Aulis.” The great mass, led by 
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the influence of Rousseau, favored Piccini; Mozart 
instead thought that the ultimate aim of music lay in 
the depth of feeling and sided with Gluck. This was 
Mozart’s artistic gain from his stay in Paris. It was 
a gain of the mind which richly compensated for his 
want of pecuniary success. The sad truth was that 
Mozart, the world’s glorious genius, had to fight for 
mere existence. Grimm wrote to his father that his 
son was “‘too inactive, too little versed in those arts 
which lead to success.” 

This was indeed Mozart’s idealistic character; he 
knew little of the ways of the practical world and he 
remained careless of them through life. In the mean- 
time a vacancy occurred in Salzburg where a capell- 
meister was needed. The father thought this an excel- 
lent opportunity to have his son return to Salzburg. 
Mozart’s unfavorable opinion of Salzburg, however, 
had not changed. “Upon my honor,’ he writes, “I 
cannot endure Salzburg or its people. When I play in 
Salzburg, or one of my compositions is produced there, 
I feel as if only chairs and tables were my listeners.” 

In the fall of 1780 he received an invitation to com- 
pose an opera for Munich. It was “Idomeneo,” whose 
success sealed Mozart’s fate for all subsequent times. 
The father had reminded him to write popular music. 
It was the “popular”? music which tickled the long- 
eared. Wolfgang replied that “there was music in his 
opera for all kinds of people, the long-eared excepted.” 

The two operas Figaro and Don Giovanni occupy a 
_ place at the beginning of a great dramatic epoch which 
commenced more than one hundred years ago. They 
are a part of modern humanity in general; in them 
Mozart fully developed his inexhaustible genius. 
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His Magic Flute by its purely human, ethical and 
religious tendency became the starting point of an art 
which is peculiarly German. Mozart was a good Catho- 
lic according to the custom of his country. He also 
became a Free Mason. Lessing, Wieland, Herder and 
Goethe belonged to the order. And since it was its 
aim to realize the purification of the mind and heart by 
sacrifice of self and the assistance of all men, it was 
impossible that a man like Mozart should not feel 
attracted to it. He joined the order in Vienna and 
the Zauberflote bears witness to the earnestness with 
which Mozart held to these sublime truths of Christian- 
ity even outside of the Church. Schikaneder, the poet 
and theatrical director, offered to Mozart a subject 
which was at first merely a magic opera and after 
many changes became a work which centered about the 
idea of free-masonry, 7. e., that by the earnest trial of 
their moral power mortals must win their higher im- 
mortal position and with it their happiness. 

Mozart had now reached the zenith of his creative 
power and we limit ourselves to a mere mention of his 
most important works: the operas Die Entfuhrung, The 
Magic Flute, Le Nozze di Figaro, Don Giovanm, Cosi 
fan tutte, 22 sonatas and fantasias, 17 organ sonatas, 
45 sonatas for piano and violin, 8 trios, 2 quartets and 
I quintet for harpsicord and strings, 29 string quar- 
tets, 55 concertos, 49 symphonies, etc., etc., altogether 
679 works. What a prolific genius! Truly the work 
of a Titan. Mozart wrote his scores just as one would 
write a letter. He possessed in high degree the talent 
of improvisation. He would remain seated at the in- 
strument for hours delighting his listeners with the 
most brilliant and varied tone pictures. 
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Mozart’s nature rendered him incapable of resent- 
ment and always led him to return good for evil. His 
well-known disinterestedness was particularly abused 
by music sellers and managers of theatres. The great- 
est part of his compositions for the piano brought to 
him not a single penny—being written chiefly to oblige 
acquaintances desirous of possessing some pieces in his 
handwriting for their private edification. The music 
sellers found means to possess themselves of copies of 
these productions and published them without com- 
pensation to the composer. Artaria of Vienna, was a 
great offender in this way, and Mozart did nothing 
to prevent his piracy. 

The clarinet player Stadler, for whom he wrote his 
admirable quintet, was not ashamed to abuse his good 
nature. One day, hearing that Mozart had received 
fifty ducats from the Emperor, Stadler came and tear- 
fully begged the composer to lend him the money. 
Mozart, who happened to be very hard up at the time, 
could not possibly part with it, but he placed two large 
watches in Stadler’s hand knowing that a pawnbroker 
would lend him the sum he wanted. When the day 
came for redeeming them Stadler naturally was not 
ready, so Mozart had to advance the fifty ducats to get 
the repeaters out of pawn. Unfortunately he was im- 
prudent enough to trust the money to Stadler who 
pocketed it without the least scruple. But such ex- 
perience did not teach Mozart worldly wisdom. He 
could not resist his good impulses, and he often de- 
_prived himself of necessaries to help those more needy 
than himself. This accounts for his continuous im- 
pecuniosity and the hardships he had to suffer in spite 
of his genius. His ever increasing poverty assumed the 
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proportion of real misery and he entered on the sad 
prelude to his lamentable and premature death. 

In later years he retained nothing of his early good 
looks but a pleasing expression. Huis eyes were more 
of a languid, than of a brilliant character. His nose 
which had been handsome, became so prominent a 
feature from the emaciation of his countenance that a 
scribbler in the “Morgenblatt,” of Vienna, honored him 
with the epithet “enormous nosed.” 

The disease which carried off Mozart was variously 
characterized by the physicians as a miliary fever, 
rheumatic inflammatory fever, and consumption. Late 
in the evening of December 5, 1791, he felt his last 
moments approaching and at midnight he expired. 

Of Handel Mozart said: “He knows better than 
anybody else how to gain an effect. When he chooses 
he can strike like a thunderbolt.” 

Bach’s style was very familiar to Mozart. He studied 
his fugues with assiduity and the influence of Bach 
can be traced in his classical compositions, for he con- 
stantly endeavored to follow in the footsteps of this 
great master of classical music. 

Rossini was once begged to name his favorite of all 
the operas he (Rossini) had composed. “You want to 
know the opera I love the best, well it is Don Giovanni.” 

Rossini was asked once if he had been personally 
acquainted with Beethoven. ‘No,’ replied Rossini, “he 
had a disagreeable manner, he would not receive me— | 
he detested my music. It does not alter the fact,” he 
added smiling “that the fellow is the finest composer 
in the world.” ) 

“And Mozart, what do you say of him?” 

“Oh,” declared Rossini, “he is the only one!’ 

Mozart dedicated six of his most beautiful quartets 
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to Joseph Haydn. Mozart used to say that Haydn had 
taught him how to compose. As for Haydn, the cre- 
ator of the Symphony professed an unbounded admira- 
tion for his young rival and declared once: “I testify 
before God, I swear it on my honor, in my opinion 
Mozart is the greatest composer that ever lived!” 

Resuming we have to point out in Mozart’s career 
two contrasting elements, some which led to success, 
others to failure. 

Among the first: 

The tender care and uninterrupted attention his 
father devoted to his son to give him the best educa- 
tion. Even during his extensive travels Mozart had 
the benefit of the most competent instructors. 

The knowledge of life he acquired in his early 
travels, and the refined and charming manners which— 
natural to the boy from babyhood—became habitual 
with him through coming into.contact with the highest 
class of society. 

His sojourn in Italy from which he derived sublime 
inspiration, fame and honors. 

The lasting influence of Gluck and of Haydn. 

On the other hand, Mozart’s bad experiences with 
unscrupulous, dishonest men, who abused his credulity 
and yet did not teach him the practical wisdom which 
is necessary to navigate through the stormy sea of life. 
As Grimm said, he lacked the art which leads to success. 

We could not better portray the tremendous effect 
which the astonishing genius of this master produced 
upon the world than by the inscription which accom- 
panies the statue erected to him in Salzburg. It is 
eloquent in its simplicity. It consists.of one word: 


Mozart 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 
1770-1827 


One should keep in mind that the purpose of this 
series is not to offer biographies. In the case of 
Beethoven, as of all the others, my aim is only to find 
out the elements which were for the most part respon- 
sible for his unparalleled career. 

Of course genius like that of Ludwig van Beethoven 
is a divine gift which cannot be acquired either through 
study or through favorable circumstances, but one 
should not forget that even exceptional gifts are not 
alone sufficient in order to attain the highest goal. They 
must be cultivated, nourished, assisted in their develop- 
ment like delicate flowers; and very often the lack of 
this helpful support can be the cause of the withering 
and dying of the tender sprouts before they have 
reached maturity. How often one meets promising 
individuals who show astonishing talent for art or for 
other branches of human pursuit, and one wonders 
why they never amounted to anything in life. They 
remained undiscovered, unaided, and perhaps never 
knew themselves what precious treasures they pos- 
sessed. 

Like other great masters—-Bach, Handel, Mozart, 
Rossini, Liszt—Beethoven (born 1770 in Bonn) was a 
wonderchild. His father Johann, a tenor singer at the 
Electoral Chapel in Bonn, was prompted to commer- 
cialize little Ludwig’s talents. He resolved to make 


of the boy a “prodigy” and forsaw in his precocious 
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efforts a mine of wealth which would do away with any 
necessity for exertion on his father’s part. Ludwig was 
kept at the pianoforte morning, noon and night till the 
child began positively to hate what he had formerly 
adored. Still, the father was relentless. The boy, a 
baby of five years, was turned over to Pfeiffer, an 
oboist in the theatre, who was only too willing to second 
the father. When the two came from the tavern late in 
the night, as was often the case, little Ludwig would 
be dragged from his bed and kept at the pianoforte 
till daybreak. Pfeiffer was, however, an excellent 
pianist from whom Beethoven declared he had learned 
more than from anyone else. The ruthless conduct on 
the part of the father, although inhuman, probably 
laid the foundation of the technical skill and power 
over the pianoforte which so greatly distinguished 
~ Beethoven in after years. The boy was also forced to 
learn the violin although he disliked it more than the 
piano. | . 

When Ludwig was nine years old Pfeiffer left Bonn 
and the boy was placed under the care of Van der 
Eeden, the court organist, and after his death, to his 
successor Neefe, whose’ pupil he remained for several 
years. Neefe was one of the best musicians of his time, 
and thought worthy to be compared with Bach and 
Haydn. Beethoven wrote later to his old teacher: 
“T thank you for the advice which you so often gave 
me whilst striving in my divine art. If I ever become 
a great man you have a share in it.” The first public 
notice of Beethoven (in Cramer’s Magazine) runs as 
follows: “Louis van Beethoven, a boy of eleven 
years, shows talent of great promise. He plays the 
pianoforte with great execution and power, reads very 
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well at sight and, to say all in brief, plays almost the 
whole of Sebastian Bach’s Wohltemperirtes Klavier 
which Herr Neefe has put into his hands. If he con- 
tinues as he began he will certainly be a second 
Mozart.” 

He had barely emerged from childhood when he was 
installed as assistant organist to Neefe. Thus we may 
picture the boy Beethoven to ourselves at an age when 
other children are frolicsome and heedless as already a 
little man, earnest, grave, reserved, buried in his own 
thoughts, his Bach and his organ. Soon after young 
Ludwig was appointed cembalist in the orchestra of the 
theater. This, his early initiation, may be attributed 
to the extreme facility he had already acquired in read- 
ing a prima vista, the most involved and complicated 
scores, even when in manuscript, written by Bach in a 
manner to drive any ordinary reader to despair! 

Altogether we have here a clear case of extraordinary 
natural gifts aided in their development by the most 
favorable circumstances. 

Also later, when Beethoven went to Vienna, he found 
helpful friends who made it possible for him to devote 
himself entirely to composition without having to fight 
for existence. The princes Lichnowsky, Lobkowitz 
-and Kinsky contributed yearly large sums to that pur- 
pose; although Beethoven accepted these generous gifts 
he did not change in the least his thoroughly demo- 
cratic independent tendencies. 

In Vienna, Beethoven had the immeasurable advan- 
tage of coming into contact with Haydn and Mozart. 
The latter receiving for the first time the young aspir- 
ant from Bonn, heard him play, but did not realize that 
he was in the presence of a young genius until Ludwig 
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extemporized on a theme chosen by himself. Then, 
amazed, Mozart called to some of his friends assem- 
bled in an adjoining room to listen to one who was 
destined to make a noise in the world sooner or later. 

Beethoven went to Haydn for lessons in harmony 
and counterpoint. The lessons proceeded with regular- 
ity and Haydn’s new pupil was an earnest student. 
Ludwig felt that his footsteps were on solid ground 
and he wrote to a friend at that time: “Here’I shall 
stay. Even if the elector chooses to cut my pension, I 
shall not return to Bonn.” He was working constantly, 
sometimes even fiercely, spurred by his awakening 
ambition. Haydn was blandly content with his young 
pupil’s efforts and was rather inclined to check his 
ardor than to urge him on. 

Beethoven was introduced to the highest aristocratic 
circles of the Austrian metropolis, although his appear- 
ance was not very attractive. He was short, broad, a 
somewhat awkward young man with a large head, 
broad overhanging brow, bright, keen, even piercing 
eyes, and a shock of dark hair. His dress was careless, 
his manners brusque and shy, his whole bearing un- 
gainly, even bearish, but his fascinating playing oblit- 
erated every other impression. 

In this time a great change was taking place in piano- 
forte playing. Until then technical execution was 
greatly developed, with the result that many superficial 
musicians acquired a certain amount of popularity 
which was altogether out of proportion to their merit. 
Improvisations were still popular and Beethoven was 
compelled to enter such contests with the best known 
pianists of his time. Gelineck, a well-known pianist, 
was once invited to a competition with Beethoven. 


») 
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“The young man has a devil,” he said afterwards. “I 
never heard such playing. He improvised Fantasias 
on an air I gave him as I never heard even Mozart 
improvise. Then he played compositions of his own 
which are in the highest degree wonderful and grand. 
He brings out of the piano effects the like of which I 
never heard. He is a little, gloomy, dark and stubborn- 
looking fellow and he is called Beethoven.” 

It is said that Beethoven was endowed with a rare 
muscular force, possessing an iron will which con- 
quered all obstacles, glowing with a lofty enthusiasm, 
he was enabled to produce entirely and astonishingly 
new, rich and grand effects. Indeed, he gave the piano 
a soul and succeeded in winning from it a poetic ex- 
pression. They say that his performance was not: so 
much playing, as painting with tones, all of which state 
the fact that in his playing the means disappeared 
before the meaning of the music. Beethoven called 
such merely virtuosi as Hummel, Woolffl and Kalk- 
brenner “gymnasts,” and expressed the opinion that 
the increasing mechanism of pianoforte playing would 
in the end destroy all truth of expression in music. 

Of course he was soon worshipped by society, and 
beautiful women were attracted by the wealth of his 
emotional and intellectual nature. Although in family 
connections they were above him they were willing to 
sit at his feet in homage to his genius. The “eternal 
feminine’ appears constantly in his music and in his 
life. He formed very romantic attachments, which may 
not have been always platonic, but they were always 
pure and lofty. It is certain that be derived from them 
a wealth of inspiration which for an artist is like the 
sun to flowers. 
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Among those with whom he became intimate were 
the Baroness Ertmann, the Countess Erdédy, the Prin- 
cess Odescalchi and Julia Guicciardi, to whom he dedi- 
cated the sonata Fantasia. It will be of interest to hear 
what he had to say to some of his beloved ones: 

To Eleanor von Breuning (1793) : 

“I am anxious to be so fortunate as again to possess 
an Angola waistcoat knitted by your hand, my dear 
friend. Forgive my indiscrete request, which pro- 
ceeds from my great love for all that comes from 
you and I may privately admit that a little vanity is 
connected with it, namely, that I may say I possess 
something from the best and most admired young lady 
in Bonn.” | 

And again to the same: 

“The beautiful neckcloth embroidered by your own 
hand was the greatest surprise to me; yet welcome as 
the gift was, it awakened within me feelings of sadness. 
its effect was to recall former days and to put me to 
shame by your noble conduct to me. I, indeed, little 
thought that you still considered me worthy of your 
remembrance. As a slight requital of your kind sou- 
venir, I take the liberty of sending you some Varia- 
tions and a Rondo.” 

To Countess Giulietta Guicciardi: ) 

“My angel! my all! my second self! Only a few 
words written with a pencil (your own). My residence 
cannot be settled till tomorrow. Why this deep grief 
when necessity compels?—can our love exist without 
sacrifices and by refraining from desiring all things? 
Can you alter the fact that you are wholly mine, and 
I wholly yours? You do not sufficiently remember that 
I must live both for you and for myself. Were we 
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wholly united you would feel this sorrow as little as I 
should, * * * My heart is overflowing with all I 
have to say to you. Ah! There are moments when I 
find that speech is actually nothing. Take courage! 
Continue to be ever my true and only love, my all, as 
Iam yours. The gods must ordain what is further to 
be. 3 
Yours faithfully, 
Lupwic.” 


To the same: 

“However dearly you may love me, I love you still 
more fondly! O, Heaven! So near and yet so far! 
Is not our love a truly celestial mansion, as firm as 
the vault of heaven itself! * * * I must live either 
with you or not at all. Indeed I have resolved to 
wander far from you till the moment arrives when I can 
fly into your arms and feel that they are my home and 
send forth my soul in unison with yours into the realm 
of spirits. Alas! It must be so! You will take cour- 
age for you know my fidelity. Never can another 
possess my heart—never! Great Heaven! Why must 
I fly from her I so fondly love? Yesterday, today, 
what longings for you, what tears for you! for you! 
my life! my all! Farewell! Oh love me forever! 
Never doubt the faithful heart of your lover. 

Ever thine 
Ever mine 
Ever each other’s! ” 

Does it not sound like a “Sonata Appassionata” ? 

T shall dwell a little longer on Beethoven’s relations 
with Bettina Brentano, later Countess Arnim, as this 
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remarkable woman had indeed a wonderful inspiring 
influence on the immortal author of Fidelio. 

It must be explained that Bettina Brentano was as it 
were the spiritual child of the great poet Goethe. 
Ludwig Nohl relates interesting details of the friend- 
ship between the wayward, beautiful young creature (a 
born hero-worshipper) and the rough, ill-kempt, deat 
composer. She was small, delicately moulded, with 
pretty features, great unfathomable dark eyes and a 
wealth of long black hair. She seemed the incarnation, 
or rather, perhaps, the original, of Mignon. Her 
nature was passionate, wild, but generous to excess. 
Once appealed to by a poor woman, Bettina seized a roll 
of banknotes and thrust them without a second glance 
into her hands. Her mental and physical artistic gifts 
must have been prodigious. Full of poetic fire and 
fancy, with a wonderful voice, her improvisations seem 
to have been magnificent. When singing she usually 
perched herself on a writing table and warbled like a 
cherub from the clouds. This beautiful young creature 
made the acquaintance of Beethoven in 1810 on a visit 
to Vienna. She grew very fond of him and was lost in 
admiration of his wonderful playing. As she described, 
he poured out his soul in a flood of harmony. “In all 
that regards art,’ she writes, “he is commanding—so 
true. In all the minor circumstances of life, he is so 
naive that one can almost do with him as one pleases. 
But his absentmindedness in all mundane matters is so 
great; he is taken so unfair advantage of that he mostly 
lacks money for the bare necessaries of existence. 
Owing to his brothers’ and friends’ demands he is ill- 
clothed; still, even in tatters, he is grand, imposing! 
Very deaf—and he can hardly see. When he has just 
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been composing he is literally stone deaf and because of 
the inner world of harmony at work in his brain the 
external world seems to him all confusion.” 

Thayer, the great biographer of Beethoven, said that 
his genius seemed to Bettina Brentano to shine with a 
brightness of which she had had no previous conception, 
and the sudden revelation astonished, blinded her, took 
her aback. Hear the poetic picture she makes of 
Beethoven in a letter to Goethe: “What could replace 
this spirit? He gazes upon the ordinary doings of the 
common herd as before a machine at work. He alone 
produces from within his soul the uncreated—the un- 
foreseen. What is ordinary intercourse with the out- 
side world to him, who already, before sunrise, is at his 
sacred work and who, after sunset, hardly glances 
around him; who forgets his bodily nourishment and is 
borne on the stream of inspiration far beyond the 
shores of flat, everyday life? He himself says: “When 
I open my eyes I can but sigh, for what I see is 
against my religion and I cannot but despise a worid 
which cannot see that music is higher than their cut- 
and-dried wisdom and philosophy. I have no real 
friend. I must live alone. But I know that God is 
nearer to me than so many others in my art and I com- 
mune with Him fearlessly. I have ever acknowledged 
and understood Him.” 

The following letter written by Beethoven to Bettina 
Brentano shows his utter disregard for rank distinc- 
tions: “Kings and princes can indeed create professors 
and privy counsellors and confer titles and decorations 
but they cannot make great men—spirits that soar 
above the base turmoil of this world. There, their 
powers fail and this it is that forces them to respect us. 
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When two persons like Goethe and myself meet, these 
grandees cannot fail to perceive what such as we con- 
sider great. Yesterday on our way home we met the 
whole Imperial family. We saw them coming some 
way off, when Goethe withdrew his arm from mine in 
order to stand aside, and say what I would I could not 
prevail on him to make another step in advance. I 
pressed down my hat more firmly on my head, but- 
toned up my great coat and crossed my arms behind 
me. I made my way through the thickest portion of 
the crowd. Princes and courtiers formed a lane for 
me. Archduke Rudolph took off his hat and the Em- 
press bowed to me first. These great men of the earth 
know me. To my infinite amusement, I saw the pro- 
cession defile past Goethe, who stood aside with his 
hat off bowing profoundly. I afterwards took him 
sharply to task for this. I gave him no quarter, and 
upbraided him with all his sins especially towards you, 
my dear friend, as we had just been speaking of you. 
Heaven! If I could have lived with you as he did, 
believe me I should have produced far greater things. 
A musician is also a poet, he too can feel transported 
into a brighter world by a pair of fine eyes, where 
loftier spirits sport with him and impose heavy tasks 
on him. What thoughts rushed into my mind when I 
first saw you in the “observatory” during a refreshing 
May shower, so fertilizing to me also! The most 
beautiful themes stole from your eyes to my heart. If 
God vouchsafes to grant me a few more years of life 
I must then see you once more, my dear, most dear 
friend, for the Voice within to whom I always listen, 
demands this. Spirits may love one another and I shall 
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ever woo yours. Your approval is dearer to me than 
all else in the world. * *. *” 

This letter demonstrates in its first part the indomi- 
table feelings of Beethoven for liberty. It is easy in 
our time to show indifterence for royalty but in the 
epoch of servility, of slavish submission in which 
Beethoven lived, it reveals an heroic nature which com- 
mands admiration. The second part reveals that even 
Beethoven thought that the most beautiful themes very 
often owe their origin to a pair of lovely eyes. 

The seeming departure from his principles suggested 
by the dedication of his Sinfonia Eroica to the Emperor 
of the French needs explanation. 

When General Bernadotte, the French ambassador, 
arrived in Vienna in 1798 Beethoven made his acquaint- 
lance. Bernadotte had enlisted at sixteen in a French 
marine regiment and served in Corsica for a couple of 
years. When the revolution began (1790) he was at 
Marseilles and later he distinguished himself in the 
Austrian-Prussian war and was appointed General. He 
fought with Bonaparte in Italy, doing prodigies of 
valor. After he was dispatched to Vienna he saw 
much of Beethoven. The appearance of Bernadotte 
seems to have been more that of a modest and cour- 


teous young knight than of a warrior. Attached to 


his retinue was Rodolphe Kreutzer, the well-known 
violinist, then a young man of 32. There were music 
meetings at the ambassador’s quarters. Beethoven and 
Kreutzer played (to Kreutzer Beethoven dedicated later 
his famous Sonata Op. 47). Beethoven was a born 
radical, Bernadotte was an enthusiastic republican and 
believed in the savior of France, General Bonaparte, 
who was accordingly the worshipped hero of the French 
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embassy. Once the conversation grew warm on the 
Napoleonic theme and Bernadotte suggested to Bee- 
thoven to write some great work and dedicate it to 
their hero. This was the first beginning of the Sinfonia 
Eroica. It was not completed until 1809. A fair copy 
of the work was prepared with a dedication: “To the 
First Consul of the French Republic.” It was about 
to be forwarded through the embassy, when news 
arived in Vienna that Napoleon had assumed the title 
of Emperor of the French. To Beethoven this was 
an ugly shock. When he was forced by subsequent 
events to believe that this which he heard was true, a 
storm of anger ensued, he tore off and destroyed the 
title page with its dedication, and flung the work upon 
the floor with execration upon the “new tyrant.” It 
was considerable time before he allowed the symphony 
to be given to the world with its title of Sinfonia Eroica 
and the motto: per festeggiare la memoria di un grand’ 
uomo.” | 

About the terrible sickness which deprived the master 
of the sense of hearing let us listen to Beethoven’s 
own words in a letter to his brothers Carl and Johann 
written 1802 when he was 32 years old: 

“Oh ye who think or declare me to be hostile, morose 
and misanthropical, how unjust you are and how little 
you know the secret cause of what appears thus to you! 
My heart and mind were even from childhood prone to 
the most tender feelings of affection and I was always 
disposed to accomplish something great. But you must 
remember that six years ago I was attacked by an 
incurable malady, aggravated by unskillful physicians, 
deluded from year to year by hope of relief and at 
length forced to the conviction of a lasting affliction the 
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cure of which may be delayed for years and perhaps 
after all prove impracticable. 

“Born with a passionate and excitable temperament, 
keenly susceptible to the pleasures of society, I was yet 
obliged early in life to isolate myself and to exist in 
solitude. If I at any time resolved to surmount all this, 
oh! how cruelly was I again repelled by the experience 
sadder than ever, of my defective hearing! And yet I 
found it impossible to say to others: ‘speak louder, 
shout! for I am deaf.’ Alas! How could I proclaim 
the deficiency of a sense which ought to have been more 
perfect with me than with other men, a sense which I 
once possessed in the highest perfection, to an extent 
indeed that few of my profession ever enjoyed! Alas, 
I cannot do this! Forgive me therefore, when you see 
me withdraw from you with whom I would so gladly 
mingle. My misfortune is doubly severe in causing me 
to be misunderstood. No longer can I enjoy recreation 
of the mutual exchange of thought. Completely 
isolated, I enter society only when compelled to do so. 
I must live like an exile. In composing I am assailed 
by the most painful apprehensions—the dread of being 
exposed to the risk of my condition being observed. 
. .. ouch things brought me to the verge of despera- 
tion and well nigh caused me to put an end to my life. 
Art, art alone deterred me. How could I possibly quit 
the world before bringing forth all that I felt it was my 
vocation to produce? And thus I spared this miserable 
life. It is decreed that I must now choose Patience for 
my guide. I hope the resolve will not fail me, stead- 
fastly to persevere till it may please the inexorable 
Fates to cut the thread of my life. Perhaps I may get 
better, perhaps not. I am prepared for either. Con- 
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strained to become a philosopher in my twenty-eighth 
year!” . . . (Beethoven was 32 years old when he 
wrote this letter, referring to the inception of his in- 
firmity four years previous.) 

I shall not try to analyze Beethoven’s compositions. 
They have become treasured property of the whole 
world. Everybody who is interested in music has en- 
joyed and enjoys them. When composing, Beethoven 
made a poetic picture in his mind, which he endeavored 
to reproduce in music. He was a slow, conscientious 
worker, continually polishing and improving his work 
up to the moment that it reached the engraver’s hand. 

The character of Beethoven corresponded with his 
glorious gifts. His contemporaries relate that his 
morality could be described as childhood and innocence 
hand in hand. He had a profound hatred for all that 
was base or unclean. Truth was the fundamental part 
of his disposition. He never allowed himself to make 
concessions either to the multitude and its frivolity or 
to please the vanity of its executants. He was proud 
but not vain. He had the consciousness of his intel- 
lectual and spiritual power—he rejoiced to see it 
recognized, but he despised shallow everyday applause. 

In 1827 alarming symptoms of dropsy made their ap- 
pearance; a violent cold added to his dangerous condi- 
tion and after an operation for dropsy his forces 
gradually decreased and he died the 26th of March, 
1827. 

Beethoven was playing at the home of Count Browne 
a duet with Ries and as a young nobleman at the other 
end of the room persisted in talking to a lady, Beet- 
hoven suddenly lifted Ries’ hand from the keys and 
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exclaimed in a loud voice: “I play no longer for such 
hogs !”’ 

He once agreed to sit for an artist and maintained 
his pose for five minutes ; then he forgot all about it and 
went to the piano where he began improvising. This 
suited the artist, who got a good position and worked 
along until he got the likeness, finally leaving the room 
without the master’s knowledge. 

The Swedish poet Alterbohn and Dr. Teitteles, dis- 
tinguished literary men, called at Beethoven’s home one 
hot afternoon. Their knocking met with no response, 
although they knew the master was in, as they heard 
him singing and occasionally striking a chord on the 
piano. Finding the door unlocked they entered and 
went in search of him, finally discovering him in an 
inner room. He was in extreme dishabille, busily not- 
ing down his thoughts on the plastered wall. He had 
probably intended changing his clothes, and while dis- 
robing these thoughts came crowding in on him to the 
exclusion of everything else. Beethoven, facing the 
wall with his back to his visitors, was unaware of their 
proximity and they left without being discovered by 
him, as they did not wish to confuse him or interfere 
with his work. 

Frederick Stark called on Beethoven one morning 
and, being a friend, was given the privilege of looking 
him up. He went from room to room and finally found 
him in his bedroom. He was just beginning to dress, 
his face thickly lathered with soap that had been put 
on the previous evening and had dried there. He had 
prepared to shave but had forgotten to go on with it. 

During a walk with Beethoven at Carlsbad Goethe 
was bored by the repeated salutations of the people he 
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met and he mentioned his annoyance to Beethoven, who 
said: “Do not trouble yourself{—I expect they are for 
me! 1? 

Of Handel he used to say that he was the greatest 
composer that ever lived. “I would kneel at his grave 
with uncovered head!” 

Of Mozart he said: “All my life I have been one of 
the greatest admirers of Mozart’s genius and will re- 
main so until my last breath, but the sacred art of Music 
should never have been degraded to the foolery of so 
scandalous a subject as Don Giovanni. The Zauber- 
fidte will ever remain his greatest work.” 

Of Cherubini’s Requiem he said: “My ideas are in 
perfect accord with his and sometime I mean to com- 
pose a Requiem in that style.” 

Resuming, the following elements of success should 
be pointed out: 

1. The forceful musical training he received in his 
early youth at the hands of eminent teachers. The 
pitiless avidity of his father who would make of him 
a prodigy contributed in laying an excellent foundation 
to his artistic development. 

2. The immeasurable advantage he had in coming 
into intimate connection with Haydn and Mozart, the 
first as a teacher, the second as a friend. 

Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, what a glorious 
trinity! What an invincible triple alliance! What 
mighty, divine sparks were necessarily generated from 
this powerful battery of geniuses! 

3. The great care he took in constantly polishing and 
improving his works as proved by the numberless cor- 
rections in his manuscripts, and the many almost dupli- 
cate copies of them found after his death. 
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4. The inspiring and exalting influence of noble and 
beautiful women. : 

5. The loftiness of his character which made even 
princes and kings bow before him. He never allowed 
mercenary motives to influence him. 

In spite of untold sufferings one of the greatest men 
ard artists. 





KARL MARIA VON. WEBER 
1786-1826 


The immortal author of Freischiitz, Euryanthe, 
Oberon, surely deserves a place of honor among the 
great musicians whose secrets of success we are trying 
to discover in this series. 

Weber himself reveals to us in a letter he wrote to 
the father of his favorite pupil, Julius Benedict, which 
way he thought the best to arrive at the highest artis- 
tic goal. “My good Julius,’ he writes, “gives me great 
pleasure and I trust that time, serious study and indus- 
_ try, combined with his undoubted talent and his many 
intellectual qualities, will one day give the world an ad- 
mirable artist. But earnest study of art can only pro- 
ceed by slow and tedious steps; by such alone can any 
sure foundation be laid. It 1s one of the saddest signs 
of our times that our young men now content them- 
selves with superficiality; they absent themselves from 
the classes and they afterwards lose themselves in vain 
and unsteady efforts at effect. It makes me smile sor- 
rowfully to think that while many years are considered 
necessary to learn the humblest trade, the study of art, 
the deep and all absorbing study of a life, is looked 
upon as accomplished by a few months fluttering here 
and there.” 

Weber shows us here the only way that may lead 
a musician to success. The same way he himself had 
trodden as a pupil, first of Michael Haydn, the brother 
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of the famous Joseph, and then of Kalcher in Munich 
and of the Abbé Vogler. 

In his own biographical sketches Weber writes that 
he owed to the clear, gradually progressive, careful in- 
struction of Kalcher his mastery and skill in the use of 
art means, principally the pure four-part writing, which 
ought to be so natural to the tone poet if he is to make 
himself and his ideas intelligible to the hearer—just as 
orthography and rhythmical measure are necessary to 
the poet. ) 

Also Abbé Vogler had a far-reaching influence on 
Weber’s artistic development. Vogler had been also the 
teacher of Meyerbeer and was of vast service to Weber 
in bringing the chaos of his previous teachings into 
order and light. 

But one may say that these channels conducive to 
success are too obvious. We all know in fact that talent, 
excellent teachers and strenuous study combined are 
likely to bring great results. There is, however, some- 
thing quite exceptional in Weber’s career, and that is 
his peculiar ability to translate into music everything he 
saw. Color, form, space, time were transformed by a 
mysterious process of his inner being into sounds. Out 
of the strangest and most inharmonious noises his ear 
sucked in the most original and striking effects. Strange 
to say, lines and forms seem to have called forth melo- 
dies within him and sounds gave rise to harmonies. His 
musical ideas, he was wont to say, came thickest upon 
him when the sight of outward objects was accompanied 
by the rolling of carriage wheels. Landscapes were 
symphonies to his ears and melodies sprang up from 
every rise or fall of the road, from every trembling 
brook, from every waving field of corn, whilst the 
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sounds of the wheels supplied the richest harmonies. 
Thus certain drives and walks were involuntarily con- 
nected in his mind with such or such musical ideas. 
Whenever any picturesque spot recurred to his mind 
it was combined with the recollection of the melody 
it had inspired. 

(I take a walk early in the morning in Brooklyn’s 
Prospect Park. The park contains a menagerie, and 
when the time of feeding the animals comes, about 
eight o’clock, all the wild beasts—the hyenas, the 
wolves, the lions, the tigers—join in the weird chorus. 
What precious inspiration for a modernist. This unique 
ensemble sounds truly atrocious, but the modern com- 
poser is not afraid of that. The more horrible, the 
more cacophonic, the better. He would have only to 
put down the music on paper. Even the instruments 
are given. Oboes in the highest most shrieking range 
for the wolves, English horn for the hyenas, bass- 
tuba for the lions, etc. A wonderful, bewildering 
“Jungle Symphony.”’) 

Other composers, although in more limited propor- 
tion, have sought inspiration from the outward world. 
Mendelssohn used to hear music in everyday noises, like 
rolling of carriages, dripping of water, etc. When com- 
posing his songs he used to recite loudly and with great 
pathos the poetry he intended to put into music and he 
then noticed attentively the different inflections and 
modulations of the voice and he found that the music 
was given as if by magic from the recitation. He said 
that the composer had only to listen, to it and write it 
down. 

But happy as might be the ideas then elicited by out- 
ward objects, Weber was slow in accepting them. 
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Experience had taught him that such musical inspira- 
tions strike upon the ear with brilliant and startling 
effects, yet fall upon the paper dead and cold. Portions 
of these fleeting musical apparitions to which he as- 
signed no great value and which he considered as 
unworthy of being stored up, he would reproduce in his 
inimitable improvisations at the piano—being not only 
a great composer, but also an eminent pianist—and as 
he played he would unroll before his mind’s eye the 
panorama whence the musical thoughts had sprung. 

It is indeed one of the most precious assets of a 
reproducing artist to be able to form in his mind a 
vivid picture of the subject he would convey to the 
listener—the brook, the fountain, the sunrise, the storm, 
the conflagration. The more intense the picture he 
forms in his imagination, the nearer to the truth his 
interpretation will come. Nobody can communicate to 
the hearer something he does not feel himself, nobody 
can give what he does not possess. 

Another important point in Weber’s imposing figure 
is his utter indifference to momentary applause. He 
was, for instance, very fond of his fellow-pupil Meyer- 
beer, and was always anxious to exhibit his gifts in the 
most favorable light; but he saw with regret that the 
immoderate ambition of Meyerbeer for wringing ap- 
plause from the audience had misled him to a direction 
so contrary to what he considered the truest principles. 
“My heart bleeds,” he wrote, “to see'a German artist 
gifted with his own natural power of creation letting 
himself down to a mere imitation in order to catch the 
applause of the crowd. I do not say that such ap- 
plause should be despised, but it should not be the all 
and the end all.” 
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In 1799 a strange incident very nearly yave an un- 
expected direction to Weber’s whole career. Sene- 
felder, by turn actor, artist and poet, not being able to 
find a publisher for his comedies, discovered a cheap 
and easy means of reproducing Mss., which he him- 
self could carry out, and thus become the inventor of 
lithography. Senefelder initiated the Webers, father 
and son, into his art, which seemed to open to the 
infatuated old baron (Weber belonged to an old aris- 
tocratic family) the most brilliant prospect for both. 
His enthusiasm proved contagious, as also young Carl 
Maria, fascinated by the idea of combining in himself 
the position of author, printer and publisher, worked 
with great zeal to attain proficiency as a lithographer 
and actually, though scarcely fourteen years of age, in- 
troduced considerable improvements in the lithographic 
press. Fortunately for the world and for himself, his 
father and Senefelder after some time fell out and 
henceforth Carl Maria devoted himself to music. 

Another curious episode in Weber’s life was his con- 
nection with the royal family of Wurtemberg, where he 
found a dissolute, poverty-stricken court and a whim- 
sical, half-crazy king. His nominal duty was that of 
secretary to the king’s brother, Prince Ludwig; but 
the king on several occasions treated him in a rude, 
offensive manner. Weber, therefore, hated the king,’ ) 
and at last his indignation prompted him to have re- 
venge by playing a practical joke on the king. Meet- 
ing an old woman in the palace one day near the door 
of the royal sanctum, she asked him where she could 
find the court-washerwoman. “There,” said the reck- 
less Weber, pointing to the door of the king’s cabinet. 
The king, who hated old women, was in a transport 
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of rage and, on her terror-stricken explanation of the 
intrusion, had no difficulty in fixing the mischief in 
the right quarter. Weber was thrown into prison and, 
had it not been for Prince Ludwig’s intercession, he 
would have remained there for several years. 

In the composition of his operas Weber trod an en- 
tirely new path. In the overture his original idea was 
to give a complete epitome, nay, the very essence, of the 
opera. In his experience as a conductor he had ob- 
served that the forms of opera sanctioned for so many 
years did not answer to the requirements of the age. 
Fach piece in the lyric drama belonging to the Italian 
repertoire, whether an aria, duet or a morceau d’en- 
semble, was complete in itself as a musical composi- 
tion and might be performed without scenic effect. 
It was of a stereotyped form, without any attempt at 
individuality. Weber’s first aim was to endow each 
of his operatic works with a distinct color of nation- 
ality. To understand Weber, the composer, one must 
think of him not only as the musician, but as the 
patriot and interpreter of the heart of the people. 

Like all daring innovators, Weber had to suffer from 
antagonistic criticism. When his masterpiece Frei- 
schitg was performed for the first time in Dresden 
the public was enthusiastic; not so the press. Zelter, 

(ytiting to Goethe, treated the subject with derision by 
saying that “out of a small nothing the composer had 
created a colossal nothing.” Tieck spoke of the Frei- 
schiitz as the most unmusical uproar ever heard from 
the stage. Spohr wrote: “As I never had great 
opinion of Weber as a composer, I wanted to discover 
the secret of its wonderful success, but this riddle was 
by no means solved, and I can only explain it by the 
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gift Weber possesses to write for the general masses.” 
Weber resented the sting of these harsh and unjust 
criticisms. He had worked earnestly, honestly for the 
advance of art, and it was sad to be so entirely misun- 
derstood, chiefly by those on whose sympathy and en- 
couragement he had reckoned the most. 

Only Berlioz, the great French composer, recognized 
the genius of Weber. “It is difficult,” he wrote, in one 
of his essays, “to find in the old or new school a score 
so irreproachable from every point of view as that of 
the Freischiitz, so uniformly interesting from one end 
to the other, with more freshness of melodies, more 
striking harmonic inventions, more striking rhythms, 
more energetic employment of the vocal and instru- 
mental masses. From the beginning of the overture to 
the last chord of the final chorus, it seems impossible 
for me to find a single measure the suppression or al- 
teration of which would be desirable. Intelligence, 
imagination and genius pervade the whole work with 
an intense brilliancy.” 

Weber would have liked to bring a reform also in 
the humiliating position of the artists at his time, 100 
years ago, but it was not in his power to effect it. Bene- 
dict, in his memoirs, so describes the “Tafel Musik’ 
(dinner music) of the Saxon court Weber had to 
conduct at the state banquet of the king at Pillnitz in @e 
1820. “In the large dinner hall sat the royal family 
and their retinue; the galleries around were filled with 
the members of the household and visitors, while on a 
round platform were the principal artists of the Italian 
opera and the whole orchestra, with Weber conducting 
the performance. The poor man, was ill at ease in his 
stiff court dress, a green frock coat with an embroid- 
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ered collar and large gold buttons, white breeches, 
buckled shoes, a three-cornered hat under his arms and 
a long sword at his side, at times dangling most un- 
comfortably between his legs. An instrumental over- 
ture was selected for soup and fish; a grand aria, Di 
tanti palpiti, sung by Mlle. Tibalda, came in for the 
entrée; a short piano solo suited the vegetables; a 
quartet as piéce de resistance accompanied the roast, 
and a sentimental ditty for the tenor was hardly heard 
under the popping of champagne corks and the serving 
of the ices. Then his majesty would rise, followed 
by the whole court, while artists, orchestra and spec- 
tators stood like so many statues speechless and mo- 
tionless. 

Similar to Mendelssohn, von Weber’s system of 
composing was to memorize the words of the libretto 
and theft the idea of a musical piece would flash upon 
his mind. It would then remain there, gradually as- 
suming a perfect shape, and not till this process was 
attained would he put it down on paper. He noted 
down the voices fully and only marked here and there 
the harmonies or the places where. particular instru- 
ments were to be introduced. Sometimes he indicated 
by signs his most characteristic orchestral effects. The 
whole score was so thoroughly developed in his brain 
that his instrumentation was more like the labors of a 
copyist; and the notes flowed from his pen with 
the marks of all the shading of expression, as if cop- 
perplated on the paper. By this peculiar mental pro- 
cess the large quantity of work which he was able to 
accomplish can be explained. The scoring of his opera 
Euryanthe from his sketches occupied only sixty days. 

In 1823 Weber was invited to go to Vienna to direct 
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personally the first performance of Euryantie. Weber 
tells in his biographical sketches of his meeting with 
Beethoven, who showed him the greatest interest, and 
complained to him about public, theatres, Italians, and 
more specially about his ungrateful nephew. Weber 
advised him to leave Vienna and go to England, where 
his works were so much appreciated. ‘Too late,” cried 
Beethoven, pointing to his ear and shaking his head 
sadly. He then invited Weber to dinner in the hotel 
where he used to take his meals, and the stern, rough 
man paid him much attention and served him at table 
with the most delicate care. After a long and most 
interesting conversation the time came for departure. 
Again and again Beethoven embraced Weber, and it 
was long before he would release the thin delicate 
hands from the grasp of his mighty fists. The two 
great musicians never met again. 

In 1824 Weber was invited to go to England to write 
an original work in the English language. In spite of 
the contrary advice of the renowned physician, Hede- 
mus, who warned him that his shattered health would 
allow him only a few months of life, he accepted the 
offer of £1,000 for the direction of Freischiitz and 
Preciosa and the composition of the opera Oberon taken 
from Wieland’s poem. The poor sufferer, struggling 
with death, began to study the English language just 
before his departure for London, and ina short time be- 
came familiar with that idiom. On his way to Lon- 
don he stopped at Paris, and Cherubini, Rossini, Paer 
and Onslow gave him the heartiest welcome. 

Weber was much shocked at the system then exist- 
ing in fashionable circles of London toward artists. 
Whilst in Germany and in France princes and prin- 
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cesses associated in friendly terms with distinguished 
artists; in London, musicians were considered only as 
salable merchandise. In the reunions of the aristoc- 
racy artists were not expected to mix with the com- 
pany. Shut up, in a small room, until everybody had 
assembled, bidden by the insolent lackeys to enter the 
drawing room by a back staircase, even separated in 
some cases by a cord from the invited guests, com- 
_manded like menials to perform their numbers; the 
concert over, either directed to take their refreshments 
in a separate room or to go home supperless—it was 
not to be wondered that even richly remunerated ar- 
tists were disgusted with the treatment they received. 
Weber’s ungainly figure formed also a bad contrast 
with the handsome Rossini’s who had been feted in 
London the year before. Weber was a little narrow- 
chested man with long arms and a thin, pale face from 
which the joy of life seemed to have vanished, though 
when pleased a smile played over his otherwise serious 
mouth. 
Notwithstanding the many letters of introduction he 
had brought from the highest personages in the Father- 
land, his professional engagements in London were lim- 
ited to three. He describes as follows one of these 
receptions: “At half-past ten I drove to Lord Hert- 
ford’s. Heavens, what a huge company! Splendid 
rooms, about 600 people assembled, all most brilliantly 
attired. Nearly all the stars of the Italian opera, also 
Volluti, the celebrated Puzzi and the no less celebrated © 
double-bass Dragonetti. Every kind of music was 
sung, but nobody listened to it. The din and noise of 
the throng were horrible. When I performed there was 
an endeavor to obtain a little silence and 100 persons 
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placed themselves sympathetically around me. God 
alone knows what they heard, for I myself didn’t hear 
much of it. I bore in mind, however, my thirty gui- 
neas and was resigned. At last at two o’clock they 
went to supper, from which I excused myself.” 

After sixteen most laborious rehearsals his opera was 
given at the Covent Garden and brought him his last 
and one of his greatest triumphs. The reaction after 
such a great exertion was terrible. The nightly repre- 
sentations of Oberon, the late hours to which he was 
unaccustomed, could not fail to hasten the final catas- 
trophe. On the morning of the 5th of June, 1826, when 
the servant of Sir George Smart, at whose house Weber 
was living, knocked at his door he received no answer. 
Alarmed, all rushed immediately to the room. They 
burst the door open and found the beloved friend life- 
less in his bed. The corpse was embalmed and found 
a resting place in the Moorfields chapel. Seventeen 
years after, especially through the efforts of Richard 
Wagner then capellmeister in Dresden, the mortal re- 
-mains of Weber were transferred to Dresden and laid 
in the family vault. 

An anecdote: 

On the occasion of the production in Dresden of 
Mehul’s opera Joseph in Egypt, the tenor Genast in- 
troduced into his part a florid passage in the distorted 
Italian style. An angry look shot upon the stage by 
Weber so frightened the singer that as soon as all was 
over he tried to get out of the theater as fast as possible 
to avoid the coming storm. But Weber was too quick 
for him. He caught the delinquent and “What’s that 
you were doing?’ he thundered at him. “Don’t you 
think that if Mehul had wanted any such ‘crinkum- 
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crankum’ he would have put it better than you? No 
more such tom-foolery for the future! Go home and 
sleep off your fit of Italian intoxication!” 

Resuming we find in Weber’s career the following 
striking points: 

Prominent teachers and strenuous study combined, 
fecundated his natural genius. 

He sought and found inspiration in the observation 
of nature’s wonderful forms and phenomena. 

Utter indifference to the applause of the crowd. 

Daring innovations in the overture and opera. 

He must be considered as the Father of Modern 
Romantic Opera. 





GIOACHINO ROSSINI 
1792-1868 


“Laugh and the world laughs with you, weep and 
you weep alone.” 

Gioachino Rossini seems to have made this aphor- 
ism his favorite motto. In his life, in his countenance, 
in his music, there was always a cheerful, exhilarating 
mood which captivated all who came in contact with 
him and his works. From early youth he was the 
most laughter-loving vagrant imaginable. Dreaming, 
laughing and being merry seem to have been the only 
things he cared for. Eager joy in life and the gift to 
express joy in music is one of the characteristic traits 
of Rossini. His bright and sweet, if not deep music 
appealed to the great public. Everyone after having 
listened to his songs was able to “bring them home” 
and be cheered by them. 

This master, in whom the true national Italian opera 
with all its tonal beauty and wealth of melody found 
undying increase, was born in Pesaro, Romagna, hence 
the name given to him, “The Swan of Pesaro.” Being 
born on the extra day of February, 1792, a leap year, 
Rossini used to say that he was only 19 when he had 
already reached the age of 76. In spirit and vitality 
he seemed indeed possessed of undying youth. 

His father, Giuseppe Rossini, was the town trum- 
peter of Pesaro. He was so cheery, good-tempered 
and humorous, that his friends and neighbors called 
him the “Jolly Fellow.” His wife was the daughter 
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of a baker. She was a bright, energetic woman and 
had a voice of much sweetness. His jovial father and 
kind mother instilled in Gioachino’s heart a wholesome 
and cheery view of life and encouraged his musical 
tastes. 

Some political trouble brought the “Jolly Fellow” 
into prison and the mother and her boy were left with- 
out support. So taking little Gioachino, she went to 
Bologna and joined a provincial opera troup, singing 
secondary roles. Her husband was soon released, and 
they traveled about, she singing and he playing. 

Meanwhile Gioachino was installed for education in 
the household of a pork butcher in Bologna and in- 
trusted for lessons on the harpsichord to Prinetti, 
whose knowledge of music seems not to have been of 
the highest order, as he taught Gioachino to play the 
scales with only two fingers, alternately. He also had 
a peculiar habit; he went constantly to sleep during the 
lesson, thus avoiding a large part of the drudgery of 
teaching. . 

That reminds me‘of my first music teacher in Venice, 
the Maestro Bussola, a portly old priest, who was 
afflicted with the same “sleeping sickness.” This od- 
dity, however, aroused my deepest sympathy, and when 
I noticed the first symptoms of his falling asleep, it 
never occurred to me to awake him, but, on the con- 
trary, I played more and more softly until I saw his 
head hanging down as though lifeless. Then I stole 
noiselessly away and played at my favorite games. That 
was a teacher wholly after my own heart. He was a 
delight to my boyish soul. I loved him! 

Gioachino had, of course, an excellent subject to 
ridicule, and he made such an extensive use of it that 
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. his parents soon took him away from Prinetti. He 
had a clear, true, boyish voice and was able to sing at 
various theatres and earn a little money. 

Cavaliere Giusti became interested in the witty, in- 
telligent boy, and took him into his home to read the 
classics with him and impart to him the first knowledge 
of Italian literature. Later Gioachino entered the Con- 
servatory of Bologna and studied counterpoint with 
Padre Mattei. Mattei appreciated the talent of the boy 
and hoped he would devote himself to sacred music, 
but Rossini soon grew tired of his dry methods. The 
boy’s desire was for something more exciting. The 
padre explained to him one day that while he knew 
enough counterpoint for ordinary secular music, he 
would have to work a great deal before he could write 
serious church compositions. 

“What!” gasped Gioachino; ‘do you mean that I 
know enough to write opera?” 

“Certainly,” answered the padre in somewhat con- 
temptuous accents. n 

“Then,” cried the youthful musician in delighted 
amazement, “I want nothing more! Opera is just 
what I wish to write.” 

He bade farewell to the padre soon afterward and 
started off, accompanying, conducting, composing. He 
had the gift of making friends and found admirers 
everywhere he went. 

Marquis Cavalli obtained for him an invitation to 
write a one-act opéra bouffe for the San Mosé Theatre 
in Venice. This was produced in the autumn of 1810, 
under the title, La cambiale di Matrimonio, which 
brought Rossini less than $50. 

One of his most interesting failures was Demetrio 
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e Polibio (Bologna 1809 and Rome 1812), written for 
Signora Mombelli with her two daughters—Marianna 
and Esther in two principal parts, and Mombelli, the 
husband, in a third—a complete family affair; a fourth | 
part was undertaken by” Signor Olivieri, who, besides 
filling utility characters on the stage, acted as cook in 
the household. One of Rossini’s biographers tells us 
that the Mombelli girls had pleasant faces, but that 
they were “ferociously virtuous” and it was supposed 
that their father, who was very ambitious, wished to 
get them married. 

Rossini had written nine operas (now sane for- 
gotten) when in 1813 he produced Tancredi at Venice 
This work was destined at once to make him celebrated 
throughout Europe. But even this opera is now sunk 
into oblivion, and of the 49 operas written by Rossini, 
only Il Barbiere di Siviglia and Guglielmo Tell remain 
2S monuments of the immortal genius of the Swan 
of Pesaro. 

Tancredi, which by the way delighted Meyerbeer, had 
a triumphant success. Standhal’s story of the trans- 
port of enthusiasm excited by the aria, Di tanti palpiti, 
and by the duet, Mi rivedrai, ti rivedro, has been re- 
peated by all Rossini’s biographers. The melodies 
were heard all over Venice; boys and girls sang them 
in the streets and the gondoliers used them as serenades. 

One of the most important events in Rossini’s career 
was the production of the Barber of Seville, a spark- 
ling, charming work which the maestro composed with 
great rapidity, some say in thirteen days! Biographers 
tell us that the subject of the libretto was not fixed 
upon until some days after December 26, 1815, when 
Rossini signed his agreement with the manager. But 
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there is good reason to believe that Rossini decided 
on making a new setting of the Beaumarchais’ Barber 
of Seville after hearing Mozart’s incomparable setting 
of the same dramatist’s Marriage of Figaro. Its airs 
and duets so full of melody, its ingenious concerted 
pieces, its magnificent finales, the whole supported by a 
varied instrumentation as yet foreign to the Italian 
stage, could not but suggest to Rossini the happy idea 
of treating Beaumarchais’ twin work in a more modern 
style than that of Paisiello, whose antiquated manner 
he reproduced in the air of Don Bartolo in the music- 
lesson scene of his own Barber. Paisiello, patronized 
by the Empress Catherine of Russia, had produced his 
Barber of Seville in 1790 in St. Petersburg. His opera 
had no choruses, no concerted finales and an orchestra 
composed only of strings. 

Although Rossini had behaved most respectfully 
toward the aged composer who had already set the 
Barber to music, yet neither Paisiello himself nor his 
numerous followers could tolerate Rossini’s presump- 
tion in venturing to treat the same subject which had 
received from his predecessor what was regarded the 
most perfect musical setting. In the hope of appeasing 
the animosity of Paisiello’s partisans, Rossini called 
his opera, Almaviva, though it was thought unneces- 
sary to retain this title after the hostile demonstration 
of the first night. 

Manifestations against the new opera are said to 
have begun before even the beginning of the overture, 
which, when at last played, excited continuous mur- 
murs of disapprobation. The opening chorus of men 
was not liked, and the appearance of Garcia, one of 
the most admired tenors of his time (his most famous 
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pupils being his two daughters—Maria Malibran and 
Pauline Viardot Garcia), was soon followed by fits 
of laughter. There was nothing wrong with Garcia’s 
voice, but he was about to sing his own Spanish air to 
the accompaniment of a guitar when one of the strings 
snapped. That was enough to furnish the ill-disposed 
audience with a pretext for derision, which was re- 
newed when Zamboni, the Figaro of the evening, en- 
tered with another guitar. The general displeasure was 
still further increased when Signora Giorgi-Righetti as 
Rosina, appeared at the balcony and instead of singing 
the expected cavatina, uttered only a few words. 
Silence was restored only when Rosina appeared on the 
stage to sing Una Voce Poca Fa. Here, thanks to the 
prima donna, who was young, charming and the pos- 
sessor of a beautiful voice, the music was listened to 
and received hearty applause. 

Trouble began anew, however, when the music mas- 
ter, Don Basilio, entered, stumbled and fell over a small 
trap, which had been left open on the stage. The 
bruised vocalist went through La Calunnia, a master- 
piece of operatic art, with a handkerchief to his nose. 
The beautiful letter duet shared the fate of the preced- 
‘ing pieces. At the beginning of the famous concerted 
final, a cat ran through the stage and was chased by 
the different singers, with the result that the public 
now looked upon the opera as a huge joke and treated 
the finest piece of music which had come from Ros- 
sini’s pen as a mere hubbub. The audience went on 
hissing and hooting until the end of the act. Then Ros- 
sini turned around, shrugged his shoulders and con- 
temptuously applauded the audience! When the cur- 
_tain rose for the second act the audience would listen 
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to nothing more. Rossini, knowing the value of his 
own work, remained perfectly calm, and at the fall of 
the curtain walked quietly home. ‘The principal sing- 
ers, as soon as they had changed their clothes, went to 
pay him a visit of sympathy and consolation, but he 
was in bed asleep. The ferocious enmity, the delib- 
erate demolition of his opera, which would have 
brought despair to any more sensitive nature did not 
even disturb his night’s sleep. 

The second representation of the Barber brought a 
radical change in the attitude of the public. The audi- 
ence now listened to the music which the night before 
they had scarcely heard, and many of the best pieces 
were warmly applauded. Rossini was justified, the 
failure converted itself into a triumph, Rossini became 
famous over night. 

Now, one after the other, the most celebrated inter- 
preters of the sparkling réle of Rosina are disappear- 
ing. Adelina Patti is dead; Marcella Sembrich has 
retired from the stage; Minnie Hauck, according to 
recent reports, is starving in Switzerland; and very few 
singers if any remain who would be able to do justice 
to the immortal creations of Rossini. 

The last opera that Rossini was to produce at the 
Paris opera house, was to be his masterpiece and the 
closing work of his career. In William Tell the music 
not only suits the dramatic situation, but sometimes 
the very word. Like nearly all Rossini’s most impor- 
tant operas, William Tell was to be marked by the 
introduction of some new instrument, in this case two 
cornets. 

Dr. Veron, for some time manager of the Paris 
opera gives in his Memoirs dun Bourgeois an inter- 
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esting instance of Rossini’s humor as follows: At the 
first rehearsal of William Tell the composer was seated 
on the stage when suddenly he stopped the orchestra. 
Then he took a pinch of snuff and walked towards 
the musicians. Finally he said to the first clarinet: 
“In that last passage, Monsieur da Costa, you played a 
magnificent F sharp. There was only one thing wrong 
with it—it should be F natural. Oblige me by playing 
F natural. I will give you an opportunity of playing 
your F sharp elsewhere.” 

In the overture to William Tell Rossini approached 
nearest the program music and all that he wishes to set 
forth is indicatd by the simplest means. The oppres- 
sion and grief of the Swiss people by the complaining 
of the ’cello; the summoning of the cantons by the 
“ranz des vaches;” the rousing of the Swiss by. the 
triumphant march; all are pictured in the overture. 

After William Tell Rossini produced nothing of im- 
portance except the Stabat Mater in 1842, and the 
three choruses for women’s voices: Fede, Speranza e 
Carita. The Stabat Mater was till recently sung in 
London every Christmas and Easter. 

It was perhaps intentionally that after William Tell 
Rossini ceased to occupy himself seriously with musical 
composition. He may have felt instinctively that with 
this work his creative power had reached its utmost 
height and that further efforts would prove a “descent,” 
a “down hill,” which to an artist means much worse 
than a total cessation. How much better if many cele- 
brated musicians would wisely retire from the field 
of action while they find themselves at the zenith of 
their popularity instead of continuing upon a declining 
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line until an authoritative somebody exclaims: “A 
great artist he has been.” 

“Rossini’s mind,’ wrote Ferdinand Hiller in 18409, | 
“fs still what it always was; his wit, his memory, his 
lively power of narration, are undiminished and, as he 
has written nothing for twenty years, he has at least 
not given anyone right to assert that his musical 
genius has deteriorated; the last work he had written 
was William Tell.” 

His own natural genius was enough to inspire him 
with a desire to succeed, and from the time of his stu- 
dent days he never knew poverty, financially his affairs 
mounted steadily. His first opera brought him $100; 
Tancredi, $200; Barber of Seville, $400; and William 
Tell, $50,000 from the Paris opera alone. 

Rossini cared no more for display, for the sumptuous 
life of a millionaire than did Verdi; and he was as 
solicitous as Verdi for the welfare of professional 
musicians. He never took the trouble to spend any 
considerable portion of his very large income, but he 
endowed a school of music at his native town of 
Pesaro; and his widow in conformity with his wishes 
left 500,000 francs for the establishment at Auteuil of 
a home for aged and distressed musicians of French 
and Italian nationality. 

His artistic career terminated when he was but 
thirty-seven, though he lived forty years more. It was 
at his villa at Passy, near Paris, that he passed away, 
November 13, 1868. His funeral, which took place at 
La Trinité, was imposing in the extreme. An array of 
operatic stars, never again to be assembled, took part 
in the ceremony with Adelina Patti at the head of them. 

Rossini’s reforms, including total suppression of the 
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male soprano (the curse of Italian opera for more than 
a century) ; the employment of bass singers in leading 
parts ; and the replacement of the “secco recitative’”’ by 
recitations with orchestral accompaniment, had in Italy 
the effect of driving all other composers off the stage. 
In comic opera Rossini’s melodies were brighter and 
more rhythmical than those of his predecessors, but 
the principal changes he introduced in that department 
were in connection with the orchestra, into which he 
introduced new instruments of wood and brass, includ- 
ing all the instruments of the military band. 

He was a consummate epicure, he loved rich, ex- 
quisite dishes and took an esthetic pleasure in prepar- 
ing them himself. 

Some anecdotes and bon mots: 

Rossini when asked what he thought of Wagner's 
music answered: “He has happy moments, but bad 
quarters of an hour.” 

When Rossini was busy with the composition of the 
last part of his Stabat Mater he received the visit of 
some friends who had been with him at lunch the day 
before. To the question what he was doing, he an- 
swered, rubbing his forehead: “I seek musical motifs, 
but the only ones which enter my head at present are 
pies, truffles and similar edibles.” 

As Italy was divided into duchies and other Liliputian 
States, Rossini went to the police of a little town near 
Modena and asked for a passport. 

“What’s your name?” asked the officer in an imper- 
tinent manner. 

“Gioachino Rossini, of Pesaro.” 

“What is your profession?” 

“Writer of notes.” 
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“Notes, notes, you mean bills ?”’ 

“T repeat, notes.” 

“Very well,” replied the officer and wrote on the 
passport: Gioachino Rossim, bookkeeper. 

The King of Portugal, a passionate music amateur, 
was often in Paris while he was still crown prince, and 
made long visits to his friend, Rossini. One day early 
in the morning the maestro was occupied in the impor- 
tant operation of shaving as Don Luigi entered unex- 
pectedly and without preliminaries sat at the piano and 
began to play. His left hand, however, would not keep 
up with the right one and he played in the bass con- 
tinuously only two notes, tonic and dominant. The 
prince tried to excuse his persistency in this monotony 
by pleading a weakness of his left hand. ‘On the con- 
trary,’ replied Rossini, “that proves the strength of 
your character.” 

Once a renowned trombone player was invited by 
Rossini to play at one of his musicals. As he had left 
his trombone in the hall, Rossini thought of a huge joke 
and surreptitiously forced a large pasticcio di mac- 
cheroni (a macaroni pie) in the large orifice of the 
instrument. When the moment of playing came the 
artist fetched his instrument and strove to play, but he 
could not succeed in bringing out any sound. Finally 
after a supreme effort on the part of the embarrassed 
performer the huge macaroni pie shot out of the 
trombone like a cannon ball! Rossini explained the 
joke and complimented the artist on his tremendous 
feat of strength in thus ejecting a macaroni pie by 
a mere breath. 

Resuming, we find in Rossini’s career the following 
elements of success: 
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His unalterably jovial, facetious nature which won 
him friends everywhere and carried him jubilantly over 
seeming failure. 

The inexhaustible vein of melody. 

His philosophical mind which enabled him to go 
through life unconcernedly in the face of opposition 
and enmity. The unshakable confidence in his own 
power and in final victory. 

His joy in creation for its own sake, independent of 
emoluments or popular praise. 

His well-timed retirement from artistic activity, so 
that his career was always in an ascendant line. He 
ceased just as he had reached the top of the ladder. 

A charming personality and a great artist. 


FRANZ PETER SCHUBERT 
1797-1828 


In the beginning of this series of articles I remarked 
that my purpose was not only to find out the reasons 
for the success but also of the temporary failure of 
great musicians. From the study of every individual, 
from every quality which rendered him attractive or 
unwelcome to society, from his success or failure we 
can always derive some lesson either as a model to 
imitate or as a warning “how not to do things.” 

In the case of Franz Schubert I shall endeavor to 
discover what was the cause of the astonishing lack 
of recognition from which he had to suffer while liv- 
ing. He was not the victim of opposition or prejudice 
or envy, but simply of being ignored. His life was 
that of an obscure individual who gained a scanty 
livelihood, first as a schoolmaster and afterward as 
a musician, and who occupied his spare time with 
compositions of all kinds which publishers looked upon 
with indifference. Schubert was considered only as a 
negligible quantity. 

Anton Schindler (the biographer of Beethoven), 
who, in the last years of his life, was among Schu- 
bert’s most intimate friends, was of the opinion that 
the cause of the dbscurity in which Schubert’s tran- 
scending talent remained was to be found in a cer- 
tain obstinacy, a certain inflexibility which made him 
deaf to well-meant and practical advice from his best 
friends. He was too informal in his manners, too in- 
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different to social intercourse. In addition to that, 
his appearance was far from captivating. He was short 
and stooped a little, had curly hair and a puffy face, 
bushy eyebrows, big round spectacles and a stumpy 
nose. 

Schubert is perhaps the single instance of a great 
artist whose outer life had no affinity or connection 
with art. His career was simple and uneventful, so 
out of all proportion to the works which he created 
like a heaven-sent genius, that we. must at last turn 
to them mainly if we would form any estimate of the 
golden treasures concealed in the mine of Schubert’s 
heart and spirit. 

It was just his commonplace existence which ob- 
scured Schubert’s greatness from the world. 

He was also somewhat indifferent to the charms of 
the fair sex; nor, as frequently happens with those 
gifted with a vivid temperamental fancy, was Schubert 
a victim to excessive passion. It may be that his 
aspect and his manner did not meet the sympathy of 
noble women. He had rather plain tastes. He loved 
to be in company with a few merry fellows, and spend 
with them hours and hours at the wine shop. He liked 
good wine. In spite of the protestations of friends 
anxious about his health he refused to thin the pota- 
tions with water, and not having a strong head it hap- 
pened that he would occasionally overshoot the mark 
and then become boisterous and violent, or when the 
wine had completely overpowered him, sink off to a 
corner, where not a syllable could be got from him. 
There is no exception to the testimony given on this 
point by all those persons who had plenty of oppor- 
tunity to observe him on such occasions. One is dis- 
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posed to attribute to a frequent indulgence in wine 
the cause of the pain and rushes of blood to the head 
to which Schubert was subject in the last years of his 
short life; and even the illness to which he so quickly 
succumbed may, at least in part, be ascribed to his 
fondness for strong liquors. 

No wonder that the rough, unpolished shell did not 
disclose at once the precious pearl it concealed. 

Even Beethoven, living in Vienna at the same time 
with Schubert, had not heard of him until Schubert 
was twenty-five years old and had already composed 
hundreds of his immortal songs, symphonies, sonatas 
and operas. Not till 1822 did Schubert think of pre- 
senting in person to the master he honored so highly 
his Variations on a French Song. Beethoven, then in 
his fifty-second year and suffering from deafness, ex- 
pressed the wish that Schubert should write the answer 
to his questions. But Schubert, out of sheer nervous- 
ness, felt as if his hands were tied and fettered. Some 
remarks of Beethoven uttered on an inaccuracy in the 
harmonies of his variations disconcerted Schubert the 
more, and the result was that never, until Beethoven 
lay dying, did Schubert see him again, as he had not 
the courage to repeat what had been a nerve-racking 
experience. Beethoven, on the contrary, after the 
interview, was most favorably impressed with Schu- 
bert, and commenced to study the young composer’s 
works with keen interest. Especially, as Schindler 
States, Iphigenie, Grenzen der Menschheit, Allmacht, 
Junge Nonne, Viola and the Miillerlieder impressed 
him deeply. 

Evidently besides genius, pertinacity and industry, 
something else is needed to pave the way to success. 
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Seclusion and want of manners may prove a serious 
hindrance to recognition, as in the case of Schubert. 
The Schuberts were natives of Zuckmantel, in Aus- 
trian Silesia. Franz Schubert, the father of the com- 
poser, held an appointment as the schoolmaster of 
Lichtenthal. His first wife was a cook, by whom he 
had fourteen children. Only five of the fourteen sur- 
vived, Franz being the fourth, born 1797 at Lichtenthal. 
At the earliest age he manifested a decided predilection 
for music, It was evident that nature had endowed him 
for a musician rather than for a schoolmaster. When 
he was seven years old he made friends with an ap- 
prentice who often took him to a pianoforte warehouse, 
where little Franz had the opportunity of practicing on 
the instrument. At eight his father commenced to 
teach him the violin, and then sent him for singing 
lessons to Michael Holzer, the parish choirmaster, who 
soon found out that whenever he wished to teach the 
boy anything new he had already mastered it. “Con- 
sequently,” he said, “I cannot be said to have given him 
any lessons at all. I merely regarded him with dumb 
astonishment.” Schubert showed altogether extraordi- 
nary precocity in music, although he had not the oppor- 
tunity to display it to a crowd of admirers. In 1808 he 
was appointed to the Imperial Chapel, a position which 
included the right to admission in the “Stadtconvict.” 
It appears that his garb and shape were so unprepos- 
sessing that the competitors jokingly called him “the 
miller’s son.” But Salieri, the conductor of the choir, 
quickly recognized young Schubert’s ability and gave 
him the preference. He was soon made leader of the 
school orchestra. Here he became acquainted with the 
symphonies of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. He 
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was enraptured with poetically imaginative works like 
the G Minor Symphony of Mozart, which he declared 
was like the song of angels. 

Schubert during his student days was chronically 
short of pocket money and wrote to his brother Ferdi- 
nand: “You know by experience that a fellow would 
like at times a roll and an apple or two, especially if, 
after a frugal dinner, he has to wait for a meagre 
supper for eight hours and a half. The few groschen 
that I receive from my father are always gone to the 
devil the first day and what am I to do afterwards? 
“Those who hope will not be confounded’ says the 
Bible, and I firmly believe it. Suppose, for instance, 
you send me a couple of kreutzer (about a cent) a 
month? I don’t think you would notice the difference 
in your own purse and I should live quite content and 
happy in my cloister. St. Matthew says also that ‘who- 
soever has two coats shall give one to the poor.’ In 
the meantime I trust you will lend your ear to the voice 
crying to you incessantly to remember your brother 
Franz.” : 

One more serious result of his impecuniosity was the 
impossibility of purchasing music paper for the com- 
positions which now commenced to flow in rapid suc- 
cession, but this want was supplied by the generosity of 
one of his older schoolmates, Joseph Spaun, who early 
recognized his genius. 1810 he wrote a piece for piano- 
forte, to which he gave the curious title of Corpse Fan- 
taste. 1811 he wrote a quintet overture, a quartet, a 
fantasia for piano and his first songs, which drew the 
attention of Salieri to the boy’s talent, and he was 
handed over to Rucizka for harmony lessons. The 
experience of this teacher was similar to that of Hol- 
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Seclusion and want of manners may prove a serious 
hindrance to recognition, as in the case of Schubert. 
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was enraptured with poetically imaginative works like 
the G Minor Symphony of Mozart, which he declared 
was like the song of angels. 

Schubert during his student days was chronically 
short of pocket money and wrote to his brother Ferdi- 
nand: “You know by experience that a fellow would 
like at times a roll and an apple or two, especially if, 
after a frugal dinner, he has to wait for a meagre 
supper for eight hours and a half. The few groschen 
that I receive from my father are always gone to the 
devil the first day and what am I to do afterwards? 
‘Those who hope will not be confounded’ says the 
Bible, and I firmly believe it. Suppose, for instance, 
you send me a couple of kreutzer (about a cent) a 
month? JI don’t think you would notice the difference 
* in your own purse and I should live quite content and 
happy in my cloister. St. Matthew says also that ‘who- 
soever has two coats shall give one to the poor.’ In 
the meantime I trust you will lend your ear to the voice 
crying to you incessantly to remember your brother 
Franz.” 3 

One more serious result of his impecuniosity was the 
impossibility of purchasing music paper for the com- 
positions which now commenced to flow in rapid suc- 
cession, but this want was supplied by the generosity of 
one of his older schoolmates, Joseph Spaun, who early 
recognized his genius. 1810 he wrote a piece for piano- 
forte, to which he gave the curious title of Corpse Fan- 
tasie. 1811 he wrote a quintet overture, a quartet, a 
fantasia for piano and his first songs, which drew the 
attention of Salieri to the boy’s talent, and he was 
handed over to Rucizka for harmony lessons. The 
experience of this teacher was similar to that of Hol- 
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zer: “He has learned everything,” said Rucizka, ‘and 
God has been his teacher!” 

Afterwards Schubert enjoyed the personal instruc- 
tion of Salieri for many years. Salieri was the most 
eminent of Italian musicians resident in Vienna. He 
was a man of great ability, and Schubert derived much 
benefit from him. Particularly his love for sweet mel- 
odies, shown in all his compositions, was undoubtedly 
fostered by the Italian maestro. Characteristic of the 
chauvinistic tendencies of German historians is the 
fact that they consider the wonderful and rapid ad- 
vancement made by Schubert under the leadership of 
this distinguished musician not as a logical consequence 
of his tuition, but as ensuing in spite of the same. 
Although a composer of genius (he wrote 40 operas, 
among which Arniuda, Semiramide and Les Danaides | 
ought to be specially mentioned) and an eminent con- 
ductor, the mere fact that Salieri was an Italian was 
enough in the eyes of these prejudiced critics to deprive 
him of the credit of having contributed to the musical 
education of Franz Schubert. The latter, however, en- 
tertained the most affectionate feelings and sincere 
gratitude towards his teachers, as proved by a Jubilee 
Cantata he wrote in honor of Salieri. During the same 
year (1816) Schubert wrote his most famous songs. 

On holidays his instrumental chamber music was 
played at home by the family quartet composed of 
Ferdinand first violin, Ignaz second, Franz viola, and 
the father violoncello. Franz’s quick ear detected the 
most trifling blunders. He rebuked his brothers, but 
would ignore the mistakes of his father or timorously 
call his attention to them, saying: “Is not something 
wrong here, sir ?”* 
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Schubert left the “Stadtconvict” in 1813, his resi- 
dence there having lasted five years. The pecuniary 
circumstances of his father forbade the possibility of 
Schubert’s devoting himself exclusively to music, and 
his only immediate chance was to assist in his father’s 
school. For three years he settled down to an existence 
of unspeakable weariness, teaching the children of the 
poorer classes of Vienna the alphabet and the rudiments 
of arithmetic; but in spite of such wearisome activity 
these years were the most prolific of his life, for it 
was then that he wrote some of his most important 
works. 

A remarkable fact in Schubert’s life is that he formed 
intimate friendship only with congenial persons of his 
own sex, while he had scanty and mostly commonplace 
experiences with the fairer part of humanity. 

1814 he composed the opera Der Teufel’s Lustschloss 
whose plot was even more outrageous than that of 
Mozart’s Zauberfldte without having the hidden sym- 
bolism contained in Schikaneder’s story. It deals with 
enchanted castles, monsters, deeds of daring and all the 
paraphernalia of fairy romanticism. For a serious 
opera it was utterly unsuitable. It was never per- 
formed. 

Amazing as his rate of production had been in pre- 
vious years, all former efforts were eclipsed in 1815. 
Half a dozen dramatic works, two masses, two sym- 
phonies, a quantity of church and chamber music and 
nearly one hundred and fifty songs form the stupendous 
catalogue of works conceived and finished within the 
space of twelve short months! In the whole history of 
music we can find no parallel to this inexhaustible 
fertility. It is certain that it was absolutely no trouble 
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for Schubert to compose. The subject once chosen, 
the ideas to express it came naturally and superabun- 
dantly. Unlike Mozart he did not carefully perfect 
his works before writing them down. Handel, Bach 
and Haydn wrote with extreme rapidity but none of 
them exhibited the degree of fecundity of Schubert at 
the age of eighteen. Spina has the manuscripts of seven 
songs composed October 15th, 1815, and on the 19th 
four were written. Among the many songs of this 
period, those which breathe the spirit of Schubert most. 
truly are the Erlkénig and the Wanderer. The Erl- 
King has a history. One afternoon Schubert was in his 
room and happening to take up a volume of Goethe’s 
poems, read the Erl-King with intense excitement. 
The howling wind and the terrors of the forest became 
stern realities to the inspired youth who instantly 
dashed down that wonderful tone-picture in the pres- 
ence of a friend who had entered the room. Vogl, the 
singer, sang it and produced a great sensation. Jean 
Paul on his death-bed requested that he might once 
more hear the Erl-King. This song was the first of 
Schubert’s compositions that appeared in print, and 
this happened in the year of his death, thirteen years 
after the ballad was composed. The publishers for 
years refused to have it, even as a gift, and probably 
would never have given the small trifle they did give 
for it had they not known of the demand for the copies 
Dr. Sounleitner engraved at his own expense and which 
were published on commission in 1821. 

1818 Count Esterhazy, a Hungarian nobleman, 
offered Schubert the post of music master in his fam- 
ily. Schubert did not care for teaching, in fact had an - 
aversion to it, but the two gulden a lesson, wintering in 
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town, and other advantages induced him to waive his 
objections, to accept the count’s offer, and to accom- 
pany him to Zelesy. Soon after entering into the fam- 
ily he felt a growing passion for Caroline Esterhazy, 
the count’s youngest daughter. The pretty features, the 
- sweet voice, and careful piano accompaniment of the 
girl of eleven charmed the young genius, but she did 
not return his love and could do no more than admire 
his music. Yet she once coquettishly reproached Schu- 
bert for not having dedicated any piece of music to her. 
“What’s the use,” replied the poor fellow, “when every- 
thing I do is dedicated to you.” To the last day of his 
life it is said he entertained the same feelings towards 
her but they were always hopeless and unreciprocated. 
( Of Schubert’s sixteen operas and operettas, very few 
if any, are known today.) Song was the life-long 
object of this true tone poet; for it he strove and above 
all he succeeded. Many may know him by other music 
but the world at large knows him more by those in- 
spiring melodies which express all emotions appertain- 
ing to human nature—love and hatred, joy and sorrow, 
hope and despair. His six hundred songs form a 
unique and precious bequest to music. 

Efforts were made from time to time after Schu- 
bert’s death to arrange for the production of his opera, 
“Alfonso and Estrella,” but they were unsuccessful 
until 1854, when it was brought out at Weimar with 
the co-operation of Franz Liszt. The Neue Zeitschrift 
fiir Musik thus criticises the opera: “Unfortunately 
the poetical, large-hearted composer found himself in 
company with a thoroughly prosy librettist, and for 
this reason Schubert’s opera will have no vitality. The 
meagre way in which the subject is handled, destitute 
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of any kind of interest, offering no exciting situation, 
no good dramatic effects, must necessarily have a tame, 
depressing effect on the audience, not to mention the 
lyrical effusions which are immoderately dragged out.” 
These last are the peculiar features of the opera ( which 
one could correctly designate a song opera). The conse- 
quence is that Schubert, with his pure vein of melody, 
must have felt a constant sense of restraint and he did 
not get beyond the simplest phrases and forms of his 
Lieder. The inevitable result was a kind of suicidal 
monotony which even the lyric genius of Schubert 
could not entirely dispel. 

Schubert was not a virtuoso in the modern sense of 
the word, but he accompanied his own songs beauti- 
fully, keeping the time very strictly, and (in spite of 
his short, thick fingers) he could play the most diffi- 
cult of his sonatas, except the Fantasia op. 15, which 
he never could master. On one occasion, whilst at- 
tempting it at a private party and sticking fast in the 
final movement, he jumped up from the chair, exclaim- — 
ing : “Only the devil himself could play this stuff!” 

The best way of gaining an insight to the special 
likings and idiosyncrasies of a great man is afforded 
by the study of his diaries and private correspondence. 
Now whether Schubert was averse to letter-writing 
there is no evidence to show, but the one great charm 
we find in the study of the lives of other great mu- 
sicians is denied to us in the instance of Schubert. 
Also only small portions of his diaries remain. Alois 
Fuchs in his “Schubertiana” relates: “Some years ago 
I found accidentally at an autograph dealer’s in Vienna 
the fragment of one of Schubert diaries in his own 
handwriting, but several of the pages were wanting. 
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On my asking the reason of this the wretched owner 
of the relics replied that he had for a long space of 
time been in the habit of distributing single pages of 
the manuscript to hunters of Schubert relics or auto- 
graph collectors. Having expressed my indignation at 
this vandalism, I took care to save what was left. 
The leaves refer to four days only and run as follows: 
“June 13, 1816—This day will haunt me for the rest 
of my life as a bright, clear and lovely one. Gently 
and as from a distance the magic tones of Mozart’s 
music sound in my ears. With what alternate force 
and tenderness, with what masterly power did Schle- 
singer’s playing (Schlesinger was an excellent violin- 
ist) of that music impress it deep, deep in my heart. 
Thus do these sweet impressions passing into our souls 
work beneficently on our inmost being, and no time, 
no change of circumstances can obliterate them. In 
the darkness of the life they show a clear beautiful 
distance, from which we gather confidence and hope. 
OQ Mozart, immortal Mozart! how many and what 
countless images of a brighter and better world hast 
a stamped in our souls!’ ” 
' Schubert has left behind works in every style; in 
songs he is superior to every other composer, while in 
other branches he is not equally unique. His “Sixth” 
Symphony (1819), his “Seventh” (1828) and his E-flat 
Mass (1828) are the most conspicuous works besides 
his songs. Po 

The failure of so many hopes—more particularly in 
respect of the performance of his operas in the thea- 
tre—straitened circumstances and constant bodily ail- 
ments tended to make Schubert serious and depressed, 
a state of mind which later gave way to a phase of 
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deep dejection bordering on absolute despair. On 
November 11, 1828, Schubert’s increasing weakness 
compelled him to keep to his bed. During his illness 
—nervous fever—which lasted only nine days, he suf- 
fered from mental wandering. He died on the 19th 
of November, aged thirty-one years. A portrait bust 
marks his grave, and on the pediment beneath it is the 
following epitaph: 


Music buried here a rich treasure, 
But still more glorious hopes. 


Here are a few aphorisms by Schubert and anecdotes 
of him: 

Take men as they are, not as they ought to be. 

Town politeness is a powerful hindrance to men’s. 
integrity in dealing with one another. The greatest 
misery of the wise men and the greatest happiness of 
the fool are based on conventionalism. 

Schubert, when his teacher Salieri told him that he 
was competent to write an opera, stayed away from 
his lessons for a couple of weeks and then begged 
the astonished master to examine the entire score of 
Des Teufels Lustschloss, which he placed before him. 

Schubert had given the singer Vogl some of his songs. 
Vogl examined them at his home and found among 
them one that pleased him particularly and had it 
transposed to suit his voice. About a fortnight elapsed 
and both friends were enjoying music together, when 
Vogl, without saying a word further, placed the song 
in the transposer’s handwriting upon the piano. When 
Schubert heard the composition he called out: “Hm! 
pretty good song! Whose is it then?’ He did not 
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recognize his own work, which made Vogl speculate 
upon whether Schubert composed in a state of som- 
nambulism or trance, without free will on the part of 
the composer. 

Resuming, we find the following salient traits in 
Schubert’s life: 

Lack of conventional deportment and an unsightly 
appearance were stumbling blocks in Schubert’s artistic 
career. 

His absurd over-modesty. Even dealing personally 
with publishers he was reserved and timid to a degree 
that he failed to reap the full harvest of his labor. 

Intemperate indulging in frequent and strong liba- 
tions, which shortened his life. Those we could call 
the “Secrets of His Failures,” the delay of fame dur- 
ing his lifetime. 

On the other hand, the eminently artistic surround- 
ings in his early youth, first in his own family and 
then at the “Stadtconvict” under Salieri’s leadership, 
gave Schubert a solid foundation on which he could 
build his wonderful musical powers. 


Altogether we have in Schubert a rare instance of 
an immortal tone-poet, who lived under the most un- 
favorable circumstances and was fully recognized only 
after his death. 

The greatest master of song; a most unfortunate 
artist. 
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in the style of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. He 
became, furthermore, a very accomplished man, his 
culture not being confined to music alone. He was very 
well read in general literature and was a Latin scholar 
as well as an excellent linguist in all modern tongues, 
speaking French, German and English. He was like- 
wise a poet and an artist. 

As one sees, his epoch of apprenticeship was devoted » 
to the most useful and severe training, which con- 
tributed to bring to maturity the natural gifts of the 
young artist and to equip him for the most daring 
flights of his genius. He certainly did not lack in 
“preparedness.” How many of our modern artists can 
boast of a similar solid foundation? 

But the ambition of Donizetti was to write for the 
theatre, although as a newcomer he had to compete with 
masters of established fame like Cimarosa, Paisiello, 
Paer and the younger Bellini and Rossini. After hav- 
ing produced a couple of operas which had a public per- 
formance he tried to investigate the cause of his 
success and of his failure and paused for two years to 
improve his skill in writing for the theatre. Soon he 
felt equal to the task and wrote several operas. In 
fact he became so prolific that hardly one year elapsed 
without completing one or two operas. The quickness 
of his working sometimes caused his music to become 
rather superficial, but his familiarity with the different 
instruments and his thorough knowledge of vocalism 

ae him in writing pleasingly for voice and in doing 
justice to the instruments. His natural sense for dram- 
atic effects made him equally successful in treating 
humorous and tragic subjects. In his treatment of the 
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orchestra he purposely avoided too heavy accompani- 
ments and too intricate polyphony. Just the contrary 
of modern operas, which are more “symphonies with 
vocal accompaniment.”” In composing Donizetti never 
used the pianoforte, writing with great rapidity and 
never making corrections. 

It was not until 1830 that he produced his first opera 
of importance, Anna Bolena. Close upon this serious 
opera came L’Elisir d’amore, which is one of the finest 
specimens of Italian opera buffa. In 1840, Lea Fille du 
Regiment had an enthusiastic reception at the Paris 
Opera Comique. During the next three years he com- 
posed La Favorita, Linda di Chamounix, Don Pasquale 
and Lucia di Lammermoor. The brilliant gaiety of 
Don Pasquale charmed all who heard it as did the 
delightful acting and singing of Grisi, Mario, Tamburini 
and Lablache, for whom the four leading parts were 
composed. Lucia, based on one of Walter Scott’s 
novels, perhaps the most popular of Donizetti’s operas, 
was written for Naples in 1835, the part of Edgardo 
having been composed expressly for Duprez, that of 
Lucia for Persiani. 

The next few years he was highly honored by sov- 
ereigns and by men prominent in art and science who 
became his friends, his fame and his wealth thereby 
constantly increasing. 

He composed sixty-six operas. All the greatest 
vocalists of the early part of the past century sang his 
works, among them Catalani, Pasta, Grisi, Fioravanti, 
Donzelli, Rubini, Tamburini, Lablache, Duprez and 
Levasseur. . 

Donizetti had begun his career of composer with a 
strong appetite for amusement and enjoyment and, like 
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many other young men of his time, had plunged into 
considerable dissipation. He was the most charming, 
vivacious and lovely fellow that the world has ever seen. 
The beautiful Laura Vasselli, one among many of Ro- 
man beauties to whom he had paid assiduous court, 
threw the spell of her charms so potently on him that 
he fell victim to the most ardent passion for her and the 
happiest day of his life was when she gave her con- — 
sent to become his wife. The union was the happiest 
that could be imagined. A friend of Donizetti said 
that he idolized her and would have given his life 
for her, but she, like a sensible woman, required no 
sacrifice, consequently he had the happiness of angels. 
Two children were the pledge of their mutual affection. 
Two years passed away in Elysian bliss and when the 
second year had come to an end the cholera visited 
Italy and among those it fatally attacked was Signora 
Donizetti. 

With her died a part of him, his interest in life, all 
his capacity for enjoyment. He was like a person 
dazed, he went about not well knowing what he did. 
Trying to purchase forgetfulness of his sorrow he 
took to coffee as a stimulant, drank it to excess, and 
became a coffee fiend. The result was sallow cheeks, 
a ravaged face, sunken eyes, and a generally unhealthy 
hue. When he was writing, a small tray was put before 
him on which was a cup and saucer and a large coffee 
pot. Every now and then he helped himself to a cup 
of coffee. His cheeks and face seemed to exude the 
hue of coffee. : 

Early in 1845 the first signs of the malady which 
was the cause of the composer’s death began to show 
itself. Fits of hallucination and symptoms of ap- 
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proaching derangement displayed themselves with in- 
creasing rapidity. He was found once senseless upon 
his bedroom floor. From that hour his mind and his 
body began to deteriorate and he had to be removed 
to a lunatic asylum where he died in August, 1848. 

Donizetti was of a phenomenal activity. It is said 
that being requested by an operatic troupe of a Neapoli- 
tan theatre whose failure had been the order of the day 
for months past, to give them something that would 
prove attractive, he sat down without hesitation and 
wrote words and music of La Campanella della notte, 
in less than a week, a charming opera which filled the 
theatre and prevented the house from closing its doors. 

A friend desired to procure a copy of an opera then 
being played at Bologna, but though he had offered to 
purchase the score the privilege was refused to him 
and the opera seemed to remain as much a sealed book 
as the famous Miserere of Allegri in Rome. He there- 
fore begged Donizetti to attend a performance and to 
jot down a few of the airs as he heard them. Donizetti, | 
however, volunteered to visit Bologna and bring back a 
complete copy of the work in a few days. 

“A copy of the whole opera?” exclaimed the friend, 
“but can you get it? They have refused to send me a 
copy.” 

“T will bring it,” replied Donizetti, “in my head.” 

He accordingly travelled to Bologna and after at- 
tending two nights successively, was able to write down 
with tolerable accuracy the whole of the score. 

Resuming, we find in Donizetti’s career much worthy 
of imitation, and much to be avoided. 

Aided by great masters he laid a substantial founda- 
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tion which enabled him to build an imposing structure 
of artistic beauty, defying the tooth of time. 

He was a man of great refinement and many accom- 
plishments, which procured him friends and admirers 
among artists and men of high social standing. 

Like Bellini, he was chiefly a melodist, but he was far 
superior to the latter through his profound scientific 
training. 

On the other hand, the excessive, outrageous 
demands he made upon his mental and physical endur- 
ance, undermined his health and destroyed his vitality. 

He poisoned his system through the abuse of coffee. 

Reasons for success and for failure from which every 
student ought to extract a good lesson. 

He will undoubtedly remain 

One of the most popular and lasting representatives 
of Italian opera. 


VINCENZO BELLINI 
1801-1835 


Some superciiious, puffed-up critics, who deem them- 
selves the high priests of art and. champions of its 
dignity, used to sneer with contempt at Bellini, and 
especially at the “vulgarity of his melodies,” at the “lack 
of scenic effectiveness,” at the “sacrificing the truth to 
vocal display,” at the “lack of profundity in his music,” 
at his “thin instrumentation” and what not! 

These prejudiced Aristarchs forget that Bellini’s 
“vulgar melodies” were, and are still now, the delight 
of the whole world; that the scores of Bellini’s operas 
—Sonnambula, Norma, Puritani—are abundant in 
powerful, thrilling dramatic effects; that a certain ab- 
sence of complexity in Bellini’s orchestration is more 
than compensated by the wonderful treatment of the 
voice. They overlook furthermore that the light in- 
strumentation had the purpose not to suffocate the 
voice, which is of fundamental importance in opera. 

Modern orchestra in opera has more the construction 
of asymphony. A tremendous ensemble of a hundred 
powerful instruments “accompanies” the poor vocalist. 
Often one sees him open the mouth and pities him at 
his useless efforts to make himself audible. How could 
a single voice penetrate the thundering, deafening noise 
of a modern orchestra? The melody—if there is any— 
is given to the instruments. The singer is relegated to 
the background. He furnishes only the “atmosphere.” 

Similar exaggerations are to be noticed in modern 
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songs. The piano accompaniments can be mastered 
only by a virtuoso. They are often a “difficult piano 
piece with modest accompaniment of voice.” ‘The sing- 
ing part is drowned by the powerful waves of the 
pianoforte. The singer could as well dispense with 
singing ; nobody would miss him. 

The craze for complexity prompts sometimes com- 
posers to grotesque attempts. I heard recently a 
“Lullaby” for soprano, whose piano accompaniment had 
been arranged for Grand Orchestra. Think of the 
poor infant who is supposed to be put to sleep by the 
joint efforts of a hundred musicians! 

It is difficult to see how the music of Bellini’s peculiar 
style would be satisfactory if treated elaborately for 
the orchestra. Cherubini, the great master of counter- 
point, used to say that he did not see that any fuller 
accompaniments could improve such lovely melodies. 
This opinion is borne out by the following incident. 
A certain French publisher commissioned Bizet to 
write fuller accompaniments for Norma. The com- 
poser tried but gave up the task, declaring it to be 
impossible. 

Bellini, like Rossini and Donizetti, thought that the 
orchestra ought to sustain and show off the vocal parts. 
He had a thorough knowledge of the voice, a branch 
which many a learned musician has never mastered. He 
possessed more than anybody the art of drawing out of 
the voice its most beautiful qualities. That is one of the 
reasons that the most famous singers of his time, Pasta, 
Grisi, Lalande, Tamburini, Rubini, Donzelli, Lablache, 
obtained in Bellini’s operas their greatest triumphs. 
And even in our day singers like Marcella Sembrich 
and Lilli Lehmann—one of the most versatile vocal- 
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ists—have had the greatest artistic victory in Bellini’s 
Norma at the opera in Berlin. 

Two men had a very beneficial influence on young 
Bellini: the poet and famous librettist Romani, who 
had great experience of the theatre, and Rubini the 
“King of Tenors,” as he was called, who was con- 
stantly with him, at one time even staying in the same 
house. At his suggestion Bellini often made alter- 
ations, additions or changes in scores; and much ex- 
perience was gained by the young composer in vocal 
writing by this opportunity of studying the style, the 
voice and the method of the great artist. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Bellini neg- 
lected the ground work of music while pursuing his 
operatic studies. He took lessons of counterpoint under 
two renowned masters, the one Tritto, professor at the 
Naples conservatory, the other Raimondi. Bellini was 
all his life a sincere student. 

It is always interesting to know what works a 
genius studied when young. Bellini became familiar 
with the works of Leo, Durante, Jomelli, Piccini, Cima- 
rosa and above all Pergolesi. 

Chorley said of Italian genius that “it learns and 
grows while creating—it strengthens its force on un- 
conscious experience.” It may be said also of Bellini 
that much of his studying was done when his career 
had actually begun—by constant and incessant practice. 
Especially in operatic composition there is nothing so 
beneficial as persistent application to that form; and 
there are indeed many operas very remarkable from 
the purely musical point of view which as theatrical 
works have no merit at all. 

Besides his famous operas, Sonnambula, Norma, 
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Puritani, Bellini composed a Mass which gives testi- 
mony to the talent of the master also for sacred music. 
One has reproached this work with too much “‘theatri- 
calism;” although the same accusation is made against 
nearly all Italian sacred music of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Verdi’s Requiem and Rossini’s Stabat Mater in- 
cluded. This rebuff involves the idea that these 
works lack religious and devotional feelings, while the 
truth is that every style is religious and devotional ac- 
cording to the temperament that created it. Conse- 
quently the ways of expressing those feelings through 
the medium of music are liable to become very much 
similar. Besides, as Haweis remarks, “Religion is 
felt in a somewhat different way in Innsbruck and at 
Palermo.” 

The fact remains that even the most bitter opponents 
of Bellini must admit his unparalleled genius for beau- 
tiful melodies. 

What an inexhaustible vein of inspiration! Even 
great composers do not hesitate to make out of a theme 
of few notes a whole symphony. Take for instance 
the theme of Beethoven’s C minor.Symphony. Bellini’s 
themes, onthe contrary, are of unusual length. 
For example, the theme of his famous aria Cata Diva, 
in Norma, is a whole page long. 

It will be interesting to hear from Bellini’s own 
mouth the method he used in composing. | 

“When I intend to write a score—never more than 
one a year—I bring to bear on it all my energy. Per- 
suaded as I am that a great part of the success depends 
on the choice of an interesting subject, on the contrast 
of the passions, the harmony of the verses, on the 
warmth of the expression no less than the theatrical 
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situations ; before all it is necessary to choose a writer 
well versed in this branch and that is why I prefer 
Romani to all others. Great genius created for the 
musical drama! This work accomplished, I study care- 
fully the character of the personages, the passions that 
dominate them, their sentiments and their minds. This 
being done, I try to place myself in the position of each 
and to understand what they would feel and express, 
knowing that music results from a variety of feelings 
and that passion can be expressed in many different 
modifications ; and I try to attain this by incessant ob- 
servation and to bring to the aid of my art the mani- 
festation of different sentiments. 

“Shut in my room, I commence to declaim the parts 
of each person of the drama with all the fervor of 
passion. I observe as much as possible the inflections 
of my voice, the haste or languor which the situation 
demands, the accent, tone and expression of the person 
filled with passion and I find the motives and the 
musical rhythms appropriate for showing this. Then I 
write these on paper and try them on the piano, and, 
if I find that they correspond with the emotion that I 
feel, I judge that I may proceed, but in the contrary 
case, I recommence and return to the work.” 

How generous of Bellini to reveal to us all the secrets 
of his creative procedure! 

Some personal notes will help us to a more intimate 
acquaintance with our master. 

Bellini was since early youth quiet and reserved to 
all but his nearest friends, thoughtful and rather mel- 
ancholy. While still in his teens, moods of depres- 
sion would steal upon him for no apparent reason, 
which increased as he grew older and to which even 
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the success of his operas could do no more than effect a 
temporary banishment. Like most Italians, especially 
Sicilians (he was born 1801 in Catania), he had the 
true southern warmth of heart which prompted him to 
many a kind action. 

While in Naples, Bellini was a constant visitor of 
the house of Judge Fumaroli and between him and 
Maddalena, the charming daughter of the Judge, a 
warm friendship sprang up, which soon turned to love. 
Both were good looking. The young composer had a 
face of singular charm and nobility, large, clear blue 
eyes and abundant light hair. Maddalena had also 
artistic propensities, being a distinguished poetess and 
one of her most charming poems, “Dolente w- 
magine,”’ was set to music by Bellini. And so Vincenzo 
asked the father for permission to marry his daughter. 
He was met with a blank refusal. The shock left an 
indelible impression in Bellini’s sensitive nature and 
from this time the moods of depression stole over 
him with greater intensity. Florimo, the eminent li- 
brarian of the Conservatory of Naples, an intimate 
friend of Bellini, related that the composer passed most 
of his time in absolute seclusion. He frequently shut 
himself up to work in a little room in the library; and 
for hours he would remain absorbed reading classic 
masters, mostly Beethoven, Through a round hole cut 
in the door Florimo could observe him often grow 
pale and tears would run down his cheeks. 

In the summer of 1835 Bellini was working steadily 
in Puteaux, near Paris, when suddenly he learned from 
Florimo the sad news of Maddalena Fumaroli’s death 
and once more depression overcame him. 
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He wrote to Florimo: “Thus all things pass in the 
world of dreams. It seems to me, and I tell you witha 
shudder, that it will not be long before I follow to 
the grave the poor girl who is no more and whom I 
loved so dearly.” 

On one occasion he was at Prince Belgiojoso’s house 
and had been accompanying his host in a song, when 
he was accosted by Heinrich Heine, the great German 
poet, who approached him as he was seated at the piano 
and bade him to prepare for an early death. Most 
geniuses died young, he said—of course meaning a 
compliment to Bellini—and cited as an instance 
Raphael, Pergolesi, Mozart and Byron. The supersti- 
tious Sicilian was terrified. Pale and trembling he rose 
from the piano and making with his fingers the horns, 
to exorcise the “mal occhio” (the evil eye), left the 
room and returned to Puteaux. Ina few weeks he was 
dead. 

Arrogance born of mediocrity sought often to 
minimize the importance of Bellini’s genius. Truly 
great artists, on the contrary, among them Rossini, 
Cherubini and Richard Wagner, were his ardent ad- 
mirers. Wagner never hesitated to speak and write 
of the high consideration he had for Bellini. 

Resuming, we find among the elements which con- 
tributed to Bellini’s glory: 

The inspiration he derived from his intimacy with 
two dear friends, Romani, the experienced dramatist 
and Rubini, the famous tenor; 

The thorough study of the human voice which en- 
abled him to enhance with his music the most beautiful 
qualities of his vocal interpreters ; 

The careful and discriminating choice of a subject. 
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The elaborate procedure of composing his operas, 
as explained in one of his lettres; 

The sweetness of his character, which captivated the 
sympathy of all with whom he came in contact; 

The inexhaustible vein of melody which gives him a 
right to a place of honor in the glorious trinity “‘Ros- 
sini, Bellini and Donizetti” and entitles him to the 
epithet : 

The Greatest Melodist 


HECTOR BERLIOZ 
1803-1869 


“Which power raises man the higher? Love or 
music? It is a great question. It seems to me that 
love alone cannot give an idea of music, but music 
can give an idea of love—why separate them? They 
are the twin wings of the soul.” So once declared 
Hector Berlioz, and his life, all permeated with love 
and music, was certainly a demonstration of that 
sentence. 

To striving, ambitious musicians there cannot be a 
more inspiring figure than Hector Berlioz. His whole 
life was a continuous struggle, a battle against critics, 
public, musicians of the old school. If he succeeded in 
overcoming the most discouraging, seemingly insur- 
mountable obstacles, the most obdurate adverse criti- 
cism, there is no doubt that everybody else, also pos- 
sessed of the same amount of pertinacity, energy and 
diligence, will be able to do the same. 

From earliest youth he had to fight against the nar- 
rowmindedness of his parents. His father, Louis Ber- 
lioz, was a country doctor with a large practice, and 
his mother, devout in all religious observance, looked 
upon an artistic career as a terrible temptation and 
shrank in horror from the idea of a life so little in 
accord with the traditions of respectability. They 
wanted him to study medicine; the boy, on the con- 
trary, showed interest only for music, for instruments. 
He found a flageolet in a neglected drawer and made 
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such dire noises that his father in self-defense taught 
him to play. After that he discovered a flute and later 
a guitar—a peculiar omen for the future master of 
modern instrumentation. | 

Dr. Berlioz observed those symptoms with growing 
concern. When the time was drawing near for the 
choice of a profession, he called Hector and handed 
him a voluminous treatise on anatomy and promised 
to buy him a beautiful flute if he would be assidu- 
ous in the study of medicine. That was a dangerous 
weapon, but for the time being Berlioz busied himself 
reluctantly with Aesculapius only, of course, to acquire 
the coveted instrument. In 1822, when he was nineteen 
years old, he was sent to Paris to enter the medical 
school, feeling, however, in his heart like a condemned 
criminal. But the first day of the dissecting room 
was too much for him, and he declared that he would 
rather die than return to that charnel house. A visit 
to the Academy of Music, where they were playing 
Salieri’s Danaide, determined him to break totally with 
the hated medical career. He established himself in 
the public library of the Conservatoire and began de- 
vouring Gluck’s scores; he read and reread them; he 
learned them by heart; he forgot to eat, drink or sleep, 
and swore that despite father, mother, relations and 
friends, a musician he would be and nothing else! 

But here new obstacles grew in his way. The direc- 
tor of the Conservatoire, Cherubini, had issued an edict 
that men and women were to enter the building from 
opposite sides. Berlioz did not conform to the order 
and presented himself at the wrong door and brushing 
aside the servant who tried to stop him made himself 
at home in the library. Cherubini became furious and 
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forbade Berlioz the use of the library. Things were 
smoothed down afterwards, but from that time dated a 
mutual aversion between the famous master and the 
hot-headed young artist. A greater difficulty was the 
cessation of the monthly allowance of 120 francs from 
his father. He had to live in a garret, dined upon bread 
and dates, and taught anyone who would learn of him. 

Then came the long struggle for recognition. Five 
times in five consecutive years (1826-1830) he entered 
the competition for the Prix de Rome, failing four 
times but never losing courage and faith in his own 
power, and gaining the prize at his fifth effort, with 
his Sardanapalus. 

In this time falls his first meeting with Henrietta 
Smithson. An English company had come over to 
Paris to perform Shakespeare, and at their first per- 
formance of “Hamlet” he saw, as Ophelia, Miss Smith- 
son, who was going to play such a momentous réle in 
his life. The impression made upon Berlioz’s heart 
and mind was equaled only by the agitation into which 
he was plunged by the poetry of the drama. He be- 
came a martyr to insomnia, he lost all taste for the 
best-loved studies and got severe spells of deathlike 
torpor. An English writer has stated that, in seeing 
Miss Smithson at the performance of Romeo and 
Juliet, Berlioz said: “I will marry Juliet and will write 
my greatest symphony on the play.” He did both, but 
at that time he never would have dared to think of 
the realization of those dreams, comparing the bril- 
liant triumphs of Miss Smithson, the darling of Paris, 
and his sad obscurity. However, he decided that she 
should hear of him; she should know that he also was 
an artist. He would give a concert of his own com- 
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positions. But where find the money for the musicians 
and the hall? Cherubini, the arbiter of the Salle du 
Conservatoire, the only one appropriate to his purpose, 
was opposed to giving the concert, but Berlioz, after 
a persistent fight, succeeded in securing the orchestra, 
the hall, chorus, and parts and he gained a decided 
success. ‘Nothing is lacking to my success, not even 
the criticism of Panerson and Brugnieres, who say 
my style is not to be encouraged.” 3 

What fiber of a man! Even adverse criticism he 
considered as a part of success. 

But his hope that Miss Smithson would hear of 
him was not fulfilled. She was not present. “This 
passion will be my death; how often all the English 
papers ring with her praises; I am unknown. When 
I have written something great, something stupen- 
dous, I must go to London to have it performed. Oh, 
for success! success under her very eyes!” 

A passionate nature like Berlioz’s, burning with 
love and ambition, is downright whipped into enthusi- 
asm and inspiration. No wonder that the immediate 
result of this elated mood was one of his masterworks, 
the Symphonie Fantastique, Episodes de la vie dun 
artiste. As the winner of the Prix de Rome he went 
to Rome and took up his abode at the French Academy, 
where he was applying himself more to riotous amuse- 
ments than to serious study. 

They had there what they called “English concerts.” 
Every one of the artists living there chose a different 
song and sang it in a different key beginning at a 
sign one after another; as the concert in twenty-four 
keys went on crescendo, the frightened dogs in the 
pincio kept up a howling obbligato and the barbers on 
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the Piazza di Spagna down below winked at each 
other, saying slyly: “French music.” Some bad tongue 
affirmed that the influence of these uproarious per- 
formances is to be noticed in Berlioz’s compositions. 

While living at the Academy he contracted a friend- 
ship with Crispino, one of the villagers. “He got me 
balls, powder, and even percussion caps. I won his 
affection by helping to serenade his mistress and by 
singing a duet with him to that untamable young per- 
son, then by a present of two shirts and a pair of 
trousers. Crispino could not write, so when he had 
anything to tell me, he came to Rome. What were 
thirty leagues for him? Once he appeared: 

“Hello, Crispino! what brings you here?’ 

“*To tell the truth, I’ve got no money.’ 

“*You have no money? What business is that of 
mine, oh, mightiest of scamps?” 

““IT am no scamp. If you call me a scamp because 
I have no money you are right, but if it is because 
I was two years at Civita Vecchia you are wrong. I 
wasn’t sent to the galleys for stealing, but just for good 
honest shots at strangers in the mountains.’ 

He was hurt in his feelings and, to be appeased, 
would only accept “three piasters, a shirt and a necker- 
chief.”. So relates Berlioz in his memoirs. 

One of the obligatory works he sent to Paris was 
a part of a mass performed at St. Roch several years 
before he got the Rome prize. The “powers” said that 
he had made great progress. 

In a letter to Ferrand (April, 1830) he tells the 
story which he tries to express in his Symphonie Fan- 
tastique. 


“The opening adagio presents a young artist with a 
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lively imagination and a sensitive temperament, plunged 
in that half-morbid reverie which French writers 
express as the besoin d’aimer.” In the allegro which 
follows he meets his fate; the woman who realizes the 
ideal of beauty and charm for which his heart has 
yearned; and gives himself up to the passion with 
which she inspires him. His love is typified by a sen- 
timental melody given in full at the opening of the 
movement, and repeated in various thematic forms 
throughout the whole work. The second movement 
proper is an Adagio in which the artist wanders alone 
through the fields, listening to the shepherd’s pipe and 
the mutterings of a distant storm and dreaming of the 
new-born hope that has come to sweeten his solitude. 
Next comes a ballroom scene, in which he stands apart, 
silent and preoccupied, watching the dancers with a 
listless, careless gaze and cherishing in his heart the 
persistent melody. Ina fit of despair he poisons him- 
self with opium, but the narcotic, instead of killing him, 
produces a horrible vision in which he imagines that 
he has killed his mistress and that he is condemned to 
die. The fourth movement is the march to the scene ~ 
of execution, a long, grim procession, winding up with 
the idée fixe and the sharp flash of the guillotine. 
Last comes the Pensée d’une téte coupée, a hideous 
orgy of witches and demons who dance round the cof- 
fin, perform a burlesque “Dies Irae” as in funeral 
rite, and welcome with diabolic glee a brutalized and 
degraded version of the original subject. And so the 
symphony ends with an indescribable scene of chaos 
and fury. 

I have quoted in detail the program of this work, 
as it gives a characteristic of Berlioz’s individuality. 
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His fantasy and his other music have something mor- 
bid and chaotic, which borders on insanity. Even the 
extravagant orchestral masses he uses in his works 
are a sympton of his abnormality. In his smaller 
works he usually writes for an orchestra of more than 
usual size, using by preference four bassoons instead 
of two and reinforcing his trumpets with cornets 4 
piston. In the Requiem and Te Deum his forces are 
enormous; the wind doubled, an immense number of 
strings, and for the Tuba mirum and Lacrymosa, four 
small bands of brass instruments and eight pairs of 
kettledrums, in addition to big drums, gongs and 
cymbals. To get the right effect in the Tuba mirum 
Berlioz prescribed that the four brass bands were 
placed one at each corner of the body of instrumental- 
ists and choristers. As they join in, the tempo doubles 
to represent the “titanic catacylsm,” the Last Judgment. 

“Si 7 etais menace de voir briiler mon ocuvre enticre, 
moin une partition, cest pour le Requiem que je de- 
manderais grace.’ (lf I were threatened with the 
burning of my entire works, less one, it is for the Re- 
*quiem I would beg exemption.) Thus wrote Berlioz 
in one of his last letters (11 Jan., 1867). 

I remember at a performance of the Requiem at the 
Phalharmonie in Berlin the public came chiefly to hear 
the “explosion” of the band of kettledrums. The rest 
made very little impression. 

As I remarked in the course of this article, most 
of Berlioz’s works betray a preference for the gigantic 
——for the prodigious. Whoever expected to meet in 
the music of his last opera, The Trojans, those extrav- 
agances which shock us so often in his symphonies, 
would be, however, disappointed. I witnessed a per- 
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formance of Les Trojens in Carlsruhe under Mottl’s 
direction, and I was surprised to find a very tame Ber- 
lioz. The opera'is performed in two evenings: I. The 
Conquest of Troy; Il. The Trojans in Carthage. In 
the first part the elegiac mood prevails. Cassandra’s 
mournful tidings are splendidly seconded by the orches- 
tra; further, we notice an original march and a remark- 
able octet. The ballet in the second part lacks the 
swing which we naturally expect of a Frenchman. On 
the other hand, the sextet which immediately follows, 
and a duet by Dido and Aeneas show Berlioz at his 
best. A pitiful sight was the famous wooden horse, 
which used to arouse our deepest interest when we 
were still keeping school benches warm. 

What an attractive task for the stage manager to 
produce the huge quadruped in whose bowels the Greek 
host lies! Frankly, it was a sad disappointment. The 
rickety, tottering pasteboard monster which filled the 
entire breadth of the stage was a ludicrous view and 
gave evidence of one of the most unsuccessful efforts 
of stage craft. } 

Berlioz’s specialty is no doubt the masterful orches- 
tration, as exemplified in his famous Traité d’ Instru- 
mentation. About the way he acquired such pre- 
eminence he writes in his memoirs: “I always took the 
score of the work to be performed and read it carefully 
during the performance, so that in time I got to know 
the sound—the voice, as it were—of each instrument 
and the part it filled; although, of course, I learned 
nothing of either its mechanism or compass. Listening 
so closely, I also found out for myself the intangible 
bond between each instrument and true musical expres- 
sion. Careful investigation of rare or unused combina- 
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tions, the society of virtuosi, who kindly explained to 
me the powers of their several instruments, and a 
certain amount of instinct have done the rest for me.” 

The daring innovator aroused also the wrath of the 
conservative musicians like Boieldieu (the author of the 
opera “La Dame Blanche’) and Halevy (the composer 
of “La Juive”). In his third attempt to win the Prix 
de Rome Berlioz had composed a cantata, “‘Cleopatra.” 
Boieldieu, who was one of the judges, said to Berlioz: 

“But, my dear boy, how could I possibly approve it 
I who like nice, gentle music—cradle music, one might 
say.” 

“But, monsieur, could an Egyptian queen, passionate, 
remorseful and despairing, die in mortal anguish of 
body and soul to the sound of cradle music?” 

“And then”—Boieldieu went on—“why do you intro- 
duce a totally new rhythm in your accompaniments ?” 

“T did not understand, monsieur, that we were not to 
try new modes if we were fortunate enough to find the 
right place for them.” 

Berlioz himself puts his case in the clearest possible 
way: “The value of my melodies, their distinction, 
novelty and charm, may, of course, be disputed. It is 
not for me to estimate them; but to deny their existence 
is unfair and absurd. The prevailing characteristics of 
my music are passionate expression, intense ardor, 
rhythmical animation and unexpected effects.” 

“Berlioz’s music,” says Heine in his Lutece, “has 
something primitive or primeval about it. It makes me 
think of vast mammoths or other extinct animals, or of 
fabulous empires filled with fabulous crimes, and other 
enormous impossibilities.” 

Mendelssohn was still more severe in his judgment 
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of Berlioz. “He is a perfect caricature, without one 
spark of talent,” he wrote in one of his letters. 

Peculiarly enough, Berlioz himself felt very keenly 
extravagance and exaggeration in the music of other 
composers. Of Wagner’s “Tannhauser” he wrote: 
“Wagner is turning singers into goats . . . he is 
decidedly mad; he will die of apoplexy after all. Liszt, 
who was expected, never came. I think he expected a 
fiasco. The second performance was worse than the 
first. No more laughter—the audience was too furious 
and, regardless of the presence of the Emperor and 
Empress, hissed unmercifully. Coming out Wagner 
was vituperated as a scoundrel, an idiot, an imperti- 
nent wretch.” 

And to Madame Massart (a distinguished pianist, 
wife of the violinist Massart) he wrote: “Ah, God in 
Heaven! what a performance! what peals of laughter! 
The Parisians have shown themselves under a quite 
new light; they laughed at the indecency (polisson- 
cries) of a farcial orchestration; they laughed at the 
naivete of a hoboe; at least they understand that there 
is a style in music. As to the horrors, they have hissed 
them splendidly.” 

However, there were two famous musicians who 
recognized Berlioz’s genius and even made great efforts 
to enforce public recognition of his works. Liszt, 
always ready to help young striving talent, co-operated 
often in Berlioz’s concerts and even spent great sums 
of money to have Schlesinger, the Paris publisher, print 
his “Symphonie Fantastique”; and Paganini, the fam- 
ous violinist, after hearing that work sent him the 
following letter: “Dear friend—Only Berlioz can re- 
mind me of Beethoven, and I who have heard that 
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divine work—so worthy of your genius—beg you to 
accept the enclosed 20,000 (twenty thousand) francs 
as a tribute of respect. Believe me ever your affec- 
tionate friend, 

“Paris, 18 Dec., 1838.” NicoLo PAGANINI. 

At least he had the satisfaction that some of his 
illustrious fellow artists championed him with word 
and deed, and he got fresh courage to fight on. “No, a 
thousand times no!”’—he writes—‘‘no man living has a 
right to try and destroy the individuality of another, 
to force him to adopt a style not his own, and to give 
his natural point of view. If a man is commonplace 
let him remain so; if he be great—a choice spirit set 
above his fellows—then in the name of all the gods 
_bow humbly before him and let him stand erect and 
alone in his glory.” 

A puzzle in Berlioz’s life is the “plural” attachments 
to several young beauties; to Estelle “with the pink 
slippers,” to the English “divinity” Henrietta Smithson, 
to his “Ariel,” as he calls Marie Pleyel, and to Mlle. 
Recio, a mediocre but very ambitious singer, whom he 
married later on. Consecutive love affairs are not 
uncommon in some, but Berlioz loved several charmers 
at the same time. He was raving for “Ariel” and had 
ready loaded pistols to kill her and her whole family 
for not responding to his entreaties ; but this trifle (!) 
did not prevent him from throwing his hand and heart 
toward other fair charmers. Such indiscriminately 
passionate hearts, of course, are not to be measured 
by normal standards. 

He showed even a touching loyalty, after ten years 
had passed since the death of Henrietta, in a grusome 
scene thus described by Berlioz: “I was officially noti- 
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fied that the small cemetery at Monmarte, where Henri- 
etta lay, was to be closed and that I must remove her 
dear body. I gave the necessary orders and one gloomy 
morning set out alone for the deserted burial ground. 
A municipal officer awaited me, and as I came up a 
sexton jumped down into the open grave. The ten 
years’ buried coffin was still intact with the exception 
of the cover decayed by damp, and the man, instead of 
lifting it to the surface, pulled at the rotten boards, 
which, tearing asunder with a hideous noise, left the 
remains exposed. Stooping, he took in his hands that 
fleshless head, discrowned and gaunt; the head of poor 
Ophelia, and placed it in the coffin lying on the brink 
of the grave—alas, alas! Again he stooped and raised 
the headless trunk, a black, repulsive mass in its dis- 
colored shroud—it fell with a dull, hopeless sound into 
its place. The officer, a few paces off, stood watching. 
Seeing me leaning against a cypress tree, he cried: 
‘Come nearer, M. Berlioz, come nearer.’ In a few 
moments we followed the hearse down the hill to the 
great cemetery where the new vault yawned before us. 
Henrietta was laid within.” 

Berlioz was also a brilliant and witty critic and feuil- 
letoniste. He was for many years music critic of the 
Journal des Débats, and he left some entertaining writ- 
ing in his Grotesques de le musique, Voyage musical 
and Soirées de lOrchestre; but he always held in 
abhorrence his duties as a critic. “I hate circumlocution, 
diplomacy, trimming and all half measures and conces- 
sions,” he said. ‘Why can I not remember that the 
good, the beautiful, the true, the false, the ugly are not 
the same to everyone?’ A hint to the adherents of 
“standardization” in music. 
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A constant reader of his articles once remarked to 
him: “You don’t look a firebrand, but from your 
articles I should have expected quite a different sort 
of man, for, devil take me, you write with a dagger— 
not with a pen!” . 

Some anecdotes and bon mots: 

An autograph collector stole Berlioz’s hat. “It was 
such a shabby one,” he said, “‘that I can’t ascribe the 
theft to any other motive.” 

When Berlioz finished his ’Enfance du Christ, a | 
kind of Christmas Carol, he invented a seventeenth 
century “Maitre de Chapelle” by name “Pierre Duche” 
and had the work performed as his. All Paris fell 
into the trap. Even Fetis, who as an historian might 
have been expected to know better, led the chorus of 
praise. All the critics applauded the antique severity of 
the style, and some one went so far as to declare that 
Berlioz could never write a work like that. When the 
approbation was at its height, Berlioz acknowledged 
the authorship, to the consternation of his opponents. 

Adelina Patti requested him to write something in her 
album. He wrote: Oportet pati (one must suffer!) and 
as she asked him what it meant, he answered “it was 
kitchen Latin and meant: Apportez le paté (bring on 
the pie!’’). 

When his opera The Trojans was first produced a 
friend came to him confidentially and told him. 

“Old fellow, do something to please me—suppress 
‘Mercury.’ Those wings on his head and his heels are 
realy comical. No one saw anybody with wings on 
their heels.” 

“Ah, you have seen people with wings on their shoul- 
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ders? Ihave not, but I can quite understand that wings 
in unexpected places are awkward.” 

Adelina Patti was a great favorite with Berlioz, “I 
went to hear that delicious little Patti sing Martha the 
other day,” he writes. “When I came out I felt creepy 
all over. I told the little prodigy that I would forgive 
her for making me listen to such platitudes.” 

“Certain things should never be said, and still less 
should they be written,” he used to say. 

Now for a resumé of Berlioz’s life and the elements 
-of his success: 

Pertinacity in his aim to become a musician in spite 
of all obstacles and disappointments. 

Pertinacity in striving to obtain the Prix de Rome in 
spite of four consecutive failures. 

Pertinacity in striving to become famous and conquer. 
the heart of beautiful Henrietta Smithson. 

Battle royal with public, critics and musicians of the 
old school during his whole career. 

Mastering of orchestration upon a never before at- 
tempted scale. 

Al man of iron! 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY 
1809-1847 


Has anybody realized that Mendelssohn is the most 
popular composer in America? Why, no marriage 
takes place without him, or at least not without his 
famous Wedding March. Its theme is synonymous 
with nuptial benediction “for better for worse!’ In the 
“movies,’ in Vaudeville a few notes from that com- 
position brings better than any other suggestion a 
complete picture of the hymeneal altar before your 
eyes. Mendelssohn has married more couples than all 
the priests in the world taken together! 

Emerson in his Compensation says that for what 
is given to us in exuberance on one side something else 
is taken away from the other—gquid pro quo—give and 
take. We find this theory strikingly illustrated in Men- 
delssohn’s career. Wealth, the most favorable oppor- 
tunities, contentment and happiness were granted to 
him in the most lavish measure. His existence was 
almost entirely free from care and sacrifice. But just 
the absence of struggle and sorrow deprived his cre- 
ations of that depth of feeling, of that dramatic 
intensity, of that note of tragedy which can only be 
expressed by those who have suffered, and which alone 
in the work of art stirs the innermost recesses of the 
listener and makes him weep, tremble, pulsate in 
sympathy with the composer. Mendelssohn might have 
become a second Bach or Beethoven had he had enough 
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See the life of other famous musicians—see poor 
Schubert not being able to buy music paper to write 
down inspirations and being compelled to teach reading 
and writing to the children of the poor for his daily 
bread; see poor Chopin who died in Paris “without a 
grave—unknelle’d uncoffin’d and unknown!” | 

What a contrast to Mendelssohn, whose musical 
talents were carefully and systematically cultivated 
from early childhood, whose loving, tender parents 
continuously supervised his education, his development, 
and supplied his every want. 

Felix first saw the light in Hamburg the 3d of Feb- 
ruary, 1809. His father, Abraham Mendelssohn grand- 
son of Moses Mendelssohn, the eminent philosopher, 
was a well-known banker in that city. Felix was the 
second of four children. Fanny, the oldest, then Felix, 
Paul and Rebecca. His mother Leah (born Salomon) 
had a most brilliant mind. The name Bartholdy was 
assumed by her brother, Consul-General Bartholdy, 
upon his conversion to the Christian faith. Felix’s 
father also assumed this name. When the French en- 
tered Hamburg in 1811 the entire Mendelssohn family 
escaped to Berlin, where the bank founded by the 
father is still in existence. Abraham M. was a devout 
Israelite, but he permitted his children to be baptized 
in 1821 and educated them strictly in the Christian 
religion. The greatest understanding of Art and Music 
prevailed in his house. The education of the four 
children was entrusted to distinguished private teach- 
ers, Professor Heyse, the father of the poet Paul 
Heyse, giving lessons in general science; Berger in 
piano playing; Henning in violin; Zelter in theory, and 
Rosal in painting. 
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All four children showed decided talent for music. 
Fanny became an accomplished pianist; Rebecca sang, 
and Paul played the violoncello. Soon, however, the 
exceptional gifts of Felix attracted general attention 
and although the prudent father consulted Cherubini in 
Paris, 1825, as to the future career of Felix the choice 
of his vocation had at that time already been made. 
The unlimited wealth of his father made it possible to 
engage a small orchestra composed of excellent players 
with whom Felix could rehearse his instrumental com- 
positions. 

What a privilege to a young composer! As a matter 
of fact one of the greatest stumbling blocks of young 
(and old) composers is the lack of opportunity to hear 
their compositions rehearsed and performed. Eminent 
singers were engaged to produce the vocal compositions 
of young Mendelssohn. Among these was Eduard 
Devrient with whom Felix soon was bound in warm 
friendship. ~ 

The strong desire for knowledge which was the 
predominant characteristic of his nature prompted Felix 
to seek his friends—not among young men of his own 
age, but mostly among much older ones, such as Marx 
the musical aesthetic; Rietz the composer, and Mos- 
cheles the pianist. 

According to his biographers Felix was one of the 
most charming of beings. At eighteen he had the grace, 
the courtesy and the brilliancy of a cultivated man of 
the world. He loved outdoor life, rode horseback, was 
fond of swimming and indeed had a special passion for 
water as shown in three of his concert overtures: 
Fingal’s Cave, Meerestille and Die Schone Melusine, 
Mendelssohn declared once: “I think I love the sea bet- 
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ter than the sky.” He was also a skillful billiard player, 
danced exquisitely and everywhere he was admired and 
imitated. 

Under the thorough training of Zelter, Felix became 
an expert contrapuntist and to write a fugue in the 
severe classical style was for him mere child’s play. At 
seventeen he was already at the summit of his creative 
power and wrote then his immortal overture of Shake- 
speare’s Midsummer Night's Dream. When scarcely 
twenty years old he had composed his octet, three 
quartets for piano and strings, two sonatas, two sym- 
phonies, his first string quartets, various cantatas and 
a great number of “Lieder” and ballads. 

The eleventh of March, 1829, he directed Bach’s 
Passion Music in the Berlin Singakademie in spite of 
the opposition of Zelter, who did not like the chorus to 
sing under another conductor than himself. This work 
was now given for the first time since Bach’s death. 
Felix said that it was strange that the people had 
waited for one who was born a Jew to revive this grand 
Christian work. The success was so overwhelming that 
the 21st of March the work had to be repeated under 
Mendelssohn’s direction. 

At this point Fanny’s engagement to Hensel the 
painter was announced, and Felix felt deeply grieved at 
the coming separation from his beloved sister, to whom 
he had been so affectionately attached. Never surely 
did brother and sister understand each other more 
perfectly than these two. To relieve his mind Felix 
went to London where he conducted all his most im- 
portant works. The English people were especially 
delighted with his Midsummer Night’s Dream. As he 
planned to start for home he was thrown out of a 
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carriage and for two months he was obliged to lie still. 

The next autumn Mendelssohn went to Italy. The 
wonders of Naples inspired him with new thoughts 
and he wrote or finished there many of his best com- 
positions including the Italian Symphony, the Scotch 
Symphony, the Hebriden and the Walpurgisnacht, a 
setting of Goethe’s famous poem. 

In 1827 Mendelssohn tried his luck as an opera com- 
' poser and wrote the Marriage of Camacho, which was 
performed at the Royal Theatre in Berlin. The house 
was crowded with benevolent friends and the applause 
was lively, but it was more a succés d’estime. Mendels- 
sohn himself was not deceived by appearances and 
went home before the end of the opera. He never 
afterwards ventured again on the operatic field. His 
sound judgment helped him to recognize the limits of 
his genius. 

His Songs Without Words, written 1828, brought 
him such immense popularity that in 1830, when he was 
21 years old, a professorship at the Berlin University 
was offered to him. He declined the honor, however, 
and recommended for this position his friend Marx, 
whose livelihood was in that way provided for. 

The wish of his friends to have him appointed as a 
conductor of the famous Berlin “Singakademie” was 
not ignored, though the place was given to Rungen- 
hagen, an assistant of Zelter. Mendelssohn was, later, 
fully compensated by his nomination as director of 
the Gewandhaus concerts in Leipzig, an event which 
resulted in Leipsic becoming soon the musical center of 
Germany. 

The death of his father in 1835 matured Mendels- 
sohn’s decision to marry. Cecile Jeanrenaud, daughter 
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of a pastor in Frankfort, a beauty of the most delicate 
type, then seventeen years old, won his heart, but when 
Felix became fully aware of his passion he did not 
hasten to declare himself, as other more impulsive 
lovers would have done, but left Frankfort in order to 
submit the state of his affections to a cool, unprejudiced 
scrutiny. He went to Scheveningen, Holland, where 
he spent a month passing judgment on his own heart. 
This exceptional self-control would alone suffice to 
explain the absence of impetuous dramatic outbursts 
in his music. Cecile was first distressed at the apparent 
coolness, but Mendelssohn was only acting after the 
wise Italian proverb, “Chi va piano va sano, chi va 
forte va alla morte.’ (He who goes quietly goes safely ; 
he who goes swiftly goes to death.) In a letter to his 
mother he writes: “I would gladly send Holland, sea 
baths, bathing machines, Kursaal and visitors to the end 
of the world just to be back in Frankfort. When I 
have seen this charming girl again, I hope the suspense 
soon will be over and I shall know whether we are to be 
anything—or, rather, everything—to each other or not.” 
In September his suspense was over, and his engage- 
ment to Cecile was formally announced. Subsequently, 
his marriage took place in her father’s former church. 
The amiability and beauty of his bride made a uni- 
versally favorable impression. It was some time after 
the wedding before Mendelssohn’s sister Fanny saw 
Cecile for the first time, and when, at last, she did meet 
her, this fond sister of Felix, who naturally would be 
most critical, was warmly enthusiastic over her. 

After his marriage, Mendelssohn resolved to com- 
memorate in a worthy manner the one of his predeces- 
sors to whom he felt under the greatest artistic obli- 
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gation, and whom he most resembled in the severity 
of his studies. Johann Sebastian Bach, the great cantor 
of the Thomas School at Leipsic, ought to have a 
monument in the city in which he had labored so long. 
Mendelssohn undertook to erect such a monument out 
of his own means, and he resolved in addition to make 
the rising genération of musicians more familiar with 
the works of the immortal master. He gave'a number 
of concerts whose proceeds were devoted to the statue 
of Bach and at which only Bach’s works were produced. 
The first was given at St. Thomas’ Church. It was an 
organ concert. Mendelssohn performed the Fugue in 
E flat, the fantasia on the choral, Adorn Thyself, the 
Prelude and Fugue in A minor, the Passacaglia in C 
minor, with its twenty variations, and he closed with 
a free fantasia on the choral, O, Sacred Head Now 
Wounded. 

After the concert Mendelssohn went to England to 
direct the great festival at Birmingham, where his 
Hymn of Praise was given. On this occasion he was 
invited by the Queen to visit her at her palace. Queen 
Victoria, who, as well as her husband, was a great 
friend of art, and herself a distinguished musician, re- 
ceived Mendelssohn in her own sitting room, Prince 
Albert being the only one present besides herself. 
When he entered she asked his pardon for the somewhat 
disorderly appearance of the apartment, and began to 
rearrange the articles with her own hand, in which 
Mendelssohn gallantly offered his assistance. Some 
parrots, whose cages hung in the room, she herself car- 
ried into the next apartment, in which task of elimi- 
nation Mendelssohn helped her also. Queen Victoria 
then requested the guest to play something. After- 
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wards she sang some songs of his which she had sung 
at a court concert. She was not wholly satisfied with 
her own performance, however, and said modestly to 
Mendelssohn, “I can do better— ask Lablache if I can- 
not—but I am afraid of you! 

In the year 1842 Mendelssohn wrote to Moscheles: 
“Now or never must a conservatorium come into being 
in Leipsic.”’ In order to procure the necessary funds 
Mendelsshon applied directly to the King of Saxony, 
who had the control of a large sum of money left at 
the decease of a wealthy Leipsic citizen, Blummer by 
name. The king granted the money, and in 1843 the 
Leipsic Conservatory was inaugurated. Mendelssohn 
himself assumed the instruction of composition, as 
Schumann unfortunately had to retire in 1844. Men- 
delssohn assigned the theory classes to Hauptmann 
and Richter, violin to David, and organ to Becker. 
Piano playing was first in the hands of Mendelssohn 
and Plaidy. In 1846 Moscheles was added as leader of 
the piano department, and in a short time the conserva- 
tory acquired a world fame. 

The death of his favorite sister Fanny, in the year 
1846, was a tremendous blow to Mendelssohn. He 
never recovered from it. Neither Felix nor Fanny 
could live long without the other, they had often said. 
He went to Berlin and saw Fanny’s rooms just as she 
had left them. He grieved and brooded over her loss, 
and he exclaimed: “A great chapter is ended, and 
neither title nor beginning of the next is written.” 

The last days of August, 1847, Mendelssohn was in 
Switzerland, before his return to Leipsic, and was 
taking a walk with a friend on the “Hohenbihl,” com- 
manding the lake of Thun, While he was climbing 
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up to this nook the tinkling of cowbells came up from 
some pasture land not far off. Mendelssohn stopped 
immediately, listened, smiled, and began to sing the 
pastorale theme from the overture to Guillaume Tell. 
“How beautifully Rossini has found that!” he ex- 
claimed. “All the rest of the introduction, too, is truly 
Swiss. I wish I could make some Swiss music.’”’ He 
spoke with true admiration of Rossini and Donizetti’s 
Fille du Regiment. “It is so merry, with so much 
of the real soldier’s life in it.” Shortly after his re- 
turn to Leipsic the third of November, he was attacked 
by an apoplectic stroke. He became unconscious and 
never revived again. He died on the fourth of Novem- 
ber, 1847. The grief over the loss of the beloved 
composer was boundless. It seemed as if a general 
gloom had fallen on the whole city. Large placards, 
announcing his death, were posted upon the walls and 
an imposing funeral took place on the seventh of 
November in St. Paul’s Church. The red pall was 
borne by his friends, Robert Schumann, David, Gade, 
Hauptmann, Rietz and Moscheles. 

A noble feature in Mendelssohn was his treatment 
of other artists, particularly those whose gifts differed 
widely from his own. Liszt was heartily welcomed by 
him at his first appearance in Leipsic in 1840. Another 
instance of Mendelssohn’s magnanimity occurred in 
1843, when Hector Berlioz came from Weimar to 
Leipsic. Berlioz knew that his own musical ideas di- 
verged fundamentally from those of Mendelssohn, and 
he feared that his reception by the latter would be > 
rather cool. He wrote to Mendelssohn, and his answer 
was as follows: “Everything I can do to make your 
stay in Leipsic agreeable to you I shall make it equally 
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my duty and my pleasure to do. I can assure you 
that you will be happy here and be satisfied with the 
artists and the public. I shall rejoice to give you my 
hand and bid you welcome to Germany.” 

A contemporary thus describes his skill as a virtu- 
oso: “The characteristic features of Mendelssohn’s 
playing were a very elastic touch, a wonderful trill, 
elegance, roundness, firmness, perfect articulation, 
strength and tenderness at call in its needed place.” 
His chief excellence lay, as Goethe said, in his giving 
every piece from the Bach epoch down its own dis- 
tinctive character, and yet, with all his loyalty to the 
old masters, he knew just how to conceal their obso- 
lete forms by adding new modern graces of his own. 
Especially beautiful was his playing of Beethoven’s 
compositions, and the adagios most of all, which he 
rendered with unspeakable tenderness and depth of 
feeling. 

Two monuments were erected to him, the one on 
the terrace of the Crystal Palace in London and the 
other in Leipsic before the Concert Auditorium. 

Sir Julius Benedict in his sketch on Mendelssohn 
writes: “In society, apart from musical subjects, noth- 
ing could be more entertaining or animated than 
Mendelssohn’s conversation on literary topics. The 
works of Shakespeare and other eminent British poets 
were quite as familiar to him as those of his own coun- 
try, and although his accent was slightly tinctured by 
his German origin, he spoke as well as wrote the Eng- 
lish language with great facility and purity. He drew 
from nature and painted also very well and indeed 
might be said to possess every social accomplishment. 
It would be a matter of difficulty to decide in what 
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quality Mendelssohn excelled the most, whether as a 
composer, organist, or conductor of an orchestra. No- 
body certainly ever knew better how to communicate— 
as if by an electric fluid—his own conception of a work. 

When Felix began to become celebrated, Abraham 
Mendelssohn, his father, was wont to say with his own 
dry humor: “Formerly I was merely the son of my 
father, now I am merely the father of my son.” 

Once while conducting a rehearsal of Beethoven’s 
Eighth Symphony, the allegretto in B flat not going at 
first to Mendelssohn’s liking he remarked with good 
humored sarcasm that he knew every one of the gentle- 
men engaged was capable of performing and even of 
composing a scherzo of his own; but that just now he 
preferred to hear Beethoven’s, which he thought really 
had some merits. It was cheerfully repeated. ‘“Beauti- 
ful! charming!” cried Mendelssohn, “but still too loud 
in two or three instances. Let us take it again from 
the middle.” ‘No, no!” chorused the band; “‘the whole 
piece over again for our own satisfaction!” and then 
they played it with the utmost delicacy and finish, 
Mendelssohn laying aside his baton and listening with 
evident delight to the more perfect execution. “What 
would I have given,” he exclaimed, “if Beethoven could 
have heard his own composition so well understood 
and so magnificently performed!” 

After the first performance of his Midsummer 
Night's Dream in London, the score was left in a 
hackney coach and thus lost. Mr. Atwood, who had 
it in charge was in despair, but Mendelssohn did not 
mind it in the least and wrote it all over again promptly. 

How much he was beloved by the public is evident 
from the fact that at the Gewandhaus concert which 
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followed his engagement with Cecile the directors 
placed on the programme He Who a Lovely Wife Has 
Won from Fidelio and when the number was reached 
and Felix raised his baton the audience burst into a 
deafening applause, which continued a long time. It 
was their congratulations to their idol. 

Once when an English student had harmonized a 
theme for his correction, Mendelssohn observed in a 
surprised and disgusted tone: “Very ungentlemanly 
modulations!” From a man of refined manners like 
Medelssohn this was a stern rebuke. 

Once as he was passing by an old church Felix 
entered and incognito asked to try the organ. The 
aged sexton, a surly person with a sense of vast respon- 
sibility, refused. But Mendelssohn insisted on playing 
a few chords. Whereupon the wondering old man 
gasped in awe-struck and repentant tones, “And I 
would not let you play on my organ!” 

To a young musician he wrote: “TI have only one 
wish, that you may bring to light what exists within 
you in your nature and feelings, which none save your- 
self can know or possess. In your works go deep into 
your inmost being, and let them bear a distinct stamp; 
let criticism and intellect rule as much as you please in 
all outward questions of form, but in all inner and 
original thought the heart alone and genuine feeling. 
So work daily, hourly and unremittingly—there you 
never can attain entire mastery or perfection—no man 
ever did—and therefore it is the greatest vocation in 
life.” 

Resuming, we find in Mendelssohn’s career the fol- 
lowing salient points: 

The great opportunities offered to him by the unlim- 
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ited wealth of his parents, especially the eminent teach- 
ers in all branches of knowledge, to whom his educa- 
tion was entrusted. 

The intimate association with the most prominent 
men of his time and the preference he gave in choosing 
his friends to older, more experienced men, from whom 
he could gain enlightenment and inspiration. 

His insatiable longing for knowledge and his inde- 
fatigable study of the classics, especially Bach and 
Beethoven. 

His exceptional culture and his refined manner, 
which made him a welcome and desired guest in the 
highest social circles. 

The integrity of his character and the high moral 
standard he followed all his life, partly a result of 
the liberal and careful education given him by his 
parents. 

A noble man and a great artist. 


FREDERIC CHOPIN 
1810-1849 


What is the reason why, among many musicians 
who are equally gifted and efficient, some (very few!) 
succeed, and the others not at all? 

It is my opinion that an investigation of the career 
of musicians endowed with talent or genius reveals to” 
the acute observer some special personal or artistic 
traits which are responsible for their success or, also, 
for their failure in art. The same is true of all men 
of great achievements. 

-The demonstration would, of course, be an incentive 
for other artists to acquire, if possible, that fascinating 
force which conquered or, on the other hand, to avoid 
those faults which were obstacles to victory. 

The success of Chopin is due to so many interesting 
and significant factors, that the writer has selected his 
career for special consideration. Please do not think that 
this is to be made an occasion for another biography of 
the great Polish master. There are already the not- 
able works of Karasowski, H. T. Finck and Hune- 
ker, as well as the occasional writings of Schumann, 
Liszt, Heine and others which give intimate glimpses 
of the life of Chopin. With recourse to this excellent 
reference material, it has been possible to review those 
outstanding characteristics which permitted ain kat to 
soar to immortal heights. 

Frédéric Frangois Chopin (born 1809 in the small 
village Zelazowa-Wola in Poland, near Warsaw; died 
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1849, in Paris) offers a very interesting study on this 
subject, being endowed with a rare musical genius 
and still not being fully understood and appreciated by 
his contemporaries. The fact that after his death his 
works aroused general admiration, stimulates still more 
the historian to investigate the cause of the world’s 
undervaluation during his lifetime. 

This fact was recognized by his most intimate friend, 
George Sand, who writes in her autobiography: 
“Chopin has not been understood hitherto, and to the 
present day he is underestimated.” So unlucky was 
Chopin’s first period of his sojourn in Paris that he 
could not make a living there, and was on the point of 
emigrating to America, although in this time he had 
already composed his two piano concertos and a great 
part of his other compositions. 

One of the reasons why his merits were not imme- 
diately recognized was, probably, his personal aloofness. 
His refinement—his shrinking aversion to all that was 
crude, ugly or grotesque, his love for ease and elegance 
—made of hima kind of “snob.’”’ He dedicated his com- 
positions, not to brother artists, but to baronesses, 
countesses, princesses, who let him feel the weight of 
their gracious protection. In fact, three of his pieces 
are dedicated to baronesses, nine to countesses, and four 
to princesses. In his letters from Paris he wrote: 
“T have pleased the nobility here exceedingly. I move 
in the highest society, among ambassadors, princes and 
ministers.” Accordingly, he looked down with a kind 
of contempt upon his fellow artists. 

Of Thalberg, another renowned pianist of his time, 
he said: “He is younger than I, pleases the ladies very 
much, makes potpourris on Masaniello, plays the forte 
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and piano with the pedal but not with the hand, takes 
tenths as easily as I do octaves, and wears studs with 
diamonds.” When Liszt volunteered to write a 
review of one of his concerts, he said: “He will give 
me a little kingdom in his empire.” Liszt himself said 
of Chopin, that he was “the most ingenious mocker.” 

No wonder that in his lifetime he did not find the 
popularity he deserved! 

Another and deeper obstacle to his general recog- 
nition is the fact that he limited his creations to the 
pianoforte, and that argument was used, indeed, as a 
disparagement of his creative power. Liszt, however, 
took up the cudgels for Chopin. He remarks: “It has 
been customary in our days to regard as great compos- 
ers only those who have written at least half a dozen 
operas, aS many oratorios and several symphonies.” 
On another occasion he pronounced Chopin an artist 
of the first rank. “His best works,” Liszt wrote, “con- 
tain numerous combinations, of which it must be said 
that they did nothing less than create an epoch in the 
treatment of musical style. His pieces conceal their 
depth behind so much grace, their erudition behind so 
much charm, that it is difficult to emancipate one’s self 
from their overpowering magic.” And Schumann 
wrote: “To be a poet one needs not to have written 
wondrous volumes; one or two poems suffice to make a 
reputation and Chopin has written such.” 

Germany’s critics and musicians, however, never con- 
sidered Chopin as a giant to be compared with Bach, 
Beethoven and Wagner. Only Schumann praised him. 
unconditionally in his essays, and said of him: “Hats 
off, gentlemen! A genius.” 

Perhaps just in this limitation of Chopin’s muse is to 
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be found the secret of his fame. He felt perhaps not 
sure enough to brave the deep waters of great instru- 
mental or vocal works. It is even said, though the fact 
is open to doubt, that he was not able to write the 
orchestral part of his piano concertos, and that he re- 
quested Kalkbrenner, the pianist and composer, to 
write for him the score. Just the concentration of his 
genius upon his favorite instrument, of which he was 
an unrivalled master, allowed him to create imperish- 
able works of art. It was thus—as Schumann says— 
that Chopin became the pianoforte genius par excel- 
lence, and in his field he stands above the greatest 
composers, whatever their names, or their artistic 
achievements in other directions. 

Great good fortune was also Chopin’s in the remark- 
able group of musicians, poets and artists who were as- 
sembled at that time in Paris, and who inspired one 
another; a group which included Liszt, Meyerbeer, 
Hiller, Mendelssohn, Berlioz, Heine, George Sand, the 
Countesse d’Agoult, etc. Indeed the wonderful recip- 
rocal influence of all these gifted men and women upon 
each other must have been immeasurable, for every one 
of them engraved a name in more or less indelible 
letters in the golden pages of history. 

As a pianist, also, Chopin showed an individuality 
which stands unique among the piano virtuosi. Schu- 
mann relates that he had the good fortune to hear 
Chopin play some of his Etudes “and he played them 
very much ‘a la Chopin,’” he said. “Imagine an 
Aeolian harp, provided with all the scales, commingled 
by an artist hand into all manner of fantastic, orna- 
mental combination, yet in such a way that you can 
always distinguish a deeper ground tone and a sweet 
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continuous melody above—and you have an approxi- 
mate idea of his playing.” 

Heine also was among the few contemporaries HG 
recognized the rare gifts of Chopin. He wrote that his 
favorite pianist was Chopin, “who, however,” he adds, 
“is more of a composer than a virtuoso. When Chopin 
is at the piano I forget all about the technical side of 
playing and become absorbed in the sweet profundity, 
the sad loveliness of his creations, which are as deep 
as they are elegant. Chopin is the great inspired tone- 
poet who properly should be named only in company 
with Mozart, Beethoven and Rossini.” 

About his “rubato” playing Listz writes that Chopin 
was the first to introduce into his compositions that 
peculiarity which gave such a unique color to his im-. 
petuosity, and which he called “tempo rubato,” an ir- 
regularly interrupted movement, subtle, broken and lan- 
guishing, at the same time flickering like a flame in 
the wind—undulating like the surface of a wheat field— 
like the tree tops moved by a breeze.” 

Another of Chopin’s enchanting innovations, which 
he introduced frequently in his nocturnes, consists in 
the unique and exquisite fioriture, or dainty little notes 
which suddenly descend on the melody like a spray of 
dew drops glistening in ali the colors of the rainbow, 

Chopin’s love of elegance was revealed in his earliest 
youth. When he was nine years old, his parents allowed 
him to play at a charity concert in Warsaw. The 
young musician was so small that, to array him care- 
fully for the important occasion, his mother stood him 
upon a chair. The boy was very much interested in his 
new jacket, and particularly pleased with the large 
collar thereof. After the concert his mother took him 
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in her arms, glad to see that he was not entirely ex- 
hausted. ‘Well,’ she asked, “what did the audience 
like best?” “Oh, mamma,” returned Frederick, joy- 
ously, ‘everybody looked at my collar.” 

The satirical, mordant nature of Chopin is shown in 
the following anecdote. Being once invited by a Paris 
parvenu to a dinner party, the lady of the house re- 
quested him to play something for her guests. Chopin 
was not in the mood for complying with the desire of 
the lady, who became soon quite insistent. “But my 
dear lady, I have eaten so little!” protested Chopin. 
Of Aloys Smitt, the pianist, Chopin said that he was 
forty years old, but in his compositions eighty. 

His famous prelude in D flat was composed in Ma- 
jorca, when he was there with his friend George Sand, 
seeking relief from the terrible sickness which had 
befallen him. Phthysis in its last stages made him 
_ extremely irritable and nervous. George Sand, whose 
heart was notoriously of a very changeable nature, lost 
her patience nursing him, and declared to him bluntly 
that she had enough of the company of a crank, and 
that she therefore had irrevocably decided to go away 
and leave him alone. Chopin was deeply shocked by 
this news and, while George Sand was taking a walk 
in the garden, he wrote that exquisite Prelude, which 
should express his unspeakable pangs, and the litanies 
sung by the priests at his funeral. When George Sand 
returned she found Chopin insensible, stretched upon 
the floor in the midst of a pool of blood caused by a 
hemorrhage and on the music-stand the prelude he 
had written, the ink still wet. Shortly afterwards 
Chopin died from the implacable disease. 

Resuming—the reason for Chopin’s failure in the 
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beginning of his career was his haughty, mocking 
nature which alienated the affection of his fellow- 
artists and, secondly, his having confined himself only 
to piano compositions. His success, paradoxical as it 
miay seem, was due to the latter reason, as he was 
afterwards considered the composer for piano par 
excellence. Of course the intrinsic merit of his music, 
which was first recognized only by a few connoisseurs, 
was afterwards universally hailed as the assertion of 
a true genius. 

From Chopin’s career the young musician can learn 
a few important things: to be friendly and benevolent 
to colleagues; to concentrate upon the one thing for 
which his gifts seem the most inclined. Better to be 
prominent in one matter than to be “‘Jack of all trades 
and master of none.” I remember what was said of 
an over-ambitious musician: “He cannot play, he can- 
not compose, he cannot write, he cannot speak. In one 
word, he is a universal negative genius!” Mingle as 
much as possible with gifted musicians and other prom- 
inent persons. That will inspire you. Strive after 
something original, individual, unique, without which 
no work of art can achieve genuine value and win uni- 
versal admiration, 


ROBERT SCHUMANN 
1810-1856 


The company of a great and noble man is always 
uplifting and fascinating, the more so if we are allowed 
to listen to his own words and to hear from his own 
mouth interesting details of his steadily growing, 
glorious career. Robert Schumann, through his let- 
ters and other writings, affords us such a rare oppor- 
tunity ; let us enjoy for a while his inspiring company. 
He never, as a composer, as a writer, as a man, de- 
parted from the lofty ideals which he had put before 
himself as his guiding stars. We shall consider him 
in this threefold aspect. 

Music was to him not intoxication of the senses 
of hearing, or an arithmetic problem, as it is for 
many music lovers and composers, but the perfect 
expression of the soul. He was a poei, even in his 
ordinary writings, in his criticisms. Hear how he 
portrays Chopin’s playing: “Imagine that an zolian 
harp possessed all the scales, and that an artist’s hand 
struck this with all kinds of fantastically elegant em- 
bellishment, even rendering audible a deep fundamental 
tone and a softly flowing upper voice-—and you will 
have some idea of Chopin’s playing.” As a man he 
was the most ardent and faithful lover, the most dis- 
interestedly helpful friend, a wonderful figure from 
every point of view. 

It can be said that Schumann embodied in music 
the tendencies which German Romanticism had for 
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the most part embodied in its literary production. 
He was not exactly a revolutionary, but a member 
of a recognized party who counted among its leaders 
some of the greatest poets and essayists of his age. 
The romantic movement in Germany was not only 
a reaction against classical tradition; it was a revolt 
against the hide-bound trammels of authority, in a 
literary, an artistic and even a religious sense. 

From his earliest childhood Schumann had a pas- 
sionate love for music; he sat for hours at the piano 
and improvised. His father, a bookseller in a pro- 
vincial town and a man of unusual perspicacity, was 
quicker to perceive his musical talent than his mother, 
who, anxious as all mothers are, preferred a 30-called 
bread-winning profession to the thorny path of art. 
Robert Schumann was a pianist at six, a composer at 
seven, and within a few years we find the child, already 
famous as an extemporizer, taking part in public per- 
formances where he had to stand up at the piano in 
order to reach the keys. His first teacher was 
Kuntzsch, organist of the Marien-Kirche of Zwickau, 
who soon declared that his pupil had nothing more to 
learn from him. There was at first some question of 
his studying with Karl Maria von Weber, but a delay 
was caused by the latter’s trip to England up to the 
time when death deprived him of his father, in 1826. 
Young Robert, then sixteen years old, was thus left to 
follow his own instincts without guidance. In a letter 
to Hummel, Schumann writes: “To give you an idea 
of the vigorous reforms my teacher had to institute, 
I must tell you that although I could play any concerto 
at sight, I had to go back and learn the scale of C 
major.” 
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Meanwhile his literary education was not neglected. 
In 1828 he matriculated at Leipsic as studtosus juris, 
although he had a hearty contempt for that subject, 
and his enthusiasm was all concentrated in the works 
of Jean Paul. Of all German musicians none was so 
powerfully influenced by this writer as Schumann. 
This influence certainly was not confined to the form, 
but affected the innermost being of the man and of the 
artist. ‘‘All the world would be better for reading 
Jean Paul,” he wrote to a friend. “He has often 
brought me to the verge of madness, but through a 
mist of tears shines the rainbow of peace and a hover- 
ing spirit of humanity, and the heart is marvelously 
uplifted and gently illuminated.” Obviously, the dry 
study of law did not advance with great success. “I 
have not been to a single lecture,’ he writes to his 
friend, Rosch, and again, “Idealists are like bees; if 
you disturb them off their flowers, they sting.” 

He was more interested in hearing good quartet play- 
ing at Dr. Carus—and in having a chat with Wieck, 
the best pianoforte teacher of Germany. Soon young 
Schumann decided to take lessons from Wieck. It 
was a momentous decision, as he became intimate 
with his favorite teacher and his daughter, Clara, then 
only nine years old, who was destined to become a 
famous pianist. Her nature was sunny, and it is little 
wonder that she inspired Schumann with admiration 
and love, even at that early age. Besides the piano- 
forte lessons, Schumann worked at harmony and 
counterpoint, and made a special study of Bach that 
accounts for the polyphonic trend in Schumann’s music. 
In this respect it is of great interest to hear what 
Schumann has to say: “Mozart and Haydn, although 
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much nearer to Bach, knew him less than the later. 
composers of the Romantic school. Mozart and Haydn 
had only a partial and imperfect knowledge of Bach, 
and we can have no idea how Bach, had they known 
him in all his greatness, would have affected their crea- 
tive power. Mendelssohn, Bennett, Chopin, Hiller, in 
fact, the so-called Romantic school, approach Bach far 
more nearly in their music than Mozart ever did; 
indeed, all of them know Bach most thoroughly. I 
myself confess my sins daily to that mighty one, and 
endeavor to purify and strengthen myself through him.” 

As an explanation of this strange phenomenon, I 
must inform the student that only a small portion of 
the works of Bach were pubished while he was living, 
and for about 50 years this master was almost totally 
forgotten. To Mendelssohn is principally due the 
- credit that Bach’s greatness was brought to light 
through the performance of his Passion of St. Mat- 
thatis, in Berlin, in 18209. 

Meanwhile Schumann grew more and more dissatis- 
fied with Leipsic and decided to go to Heidelberg. He 
did not go without regret: “A girl soul,” he wrote 
April, 1829, “beautiful, happy and pure has enslaved 
me. It cost me many struggles but it is all over now 
and here I am looking forward to a beautiful life at 
Heidelberg, full of hope and courage.” 

But even at Heidelberg he did not busy himself much 
with law. It is typical of the German students, espe- 
cially those belonging to “corporations” that they very 
seldom if ever visit the University. Their time is taken 
up mostly with fighting duels and drinking enormous 
quantities of beer, and this is a matter of pride with 
them. Schumann practiced piano seven hours a day; 
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he gave improvisation concerts in the evening and 
started in for earnest composition. 

Further he wanted to educate himself by travel. 
The diary of his visit to Italy reads like a novel. 
From Milan he writes to his sister-in-law Theresa 
Schumann about “a beautiful English woman who 
seemed to have fallen in love less with me than with 
my piano playing. English women are all like that, 
they love with their intellect, that is they love a 
Lord Byron, a Mozart or a Raphael and are not so 
much attracted by the physical beauty of an Apollo 
or an Adonis unless it enshrines a beautiful mind. 
Italian women do the exact opposite and love with 
their heart only. German women love both with 
heart and intellect as a rule, unless they fall in love 
with a circus rider, a dancer, or some Crcesus ready 
to marry them on the spot.” 

Paganini’s playing stimulated him with new fervor 
for music and he wrote to Wieck his intention of 
becoming a pianist, and asking his advice. Wieck 
wrote back a cautious letter, pointing out to him 
the difficulties of the career. Schumann, however, 
was not to be shaken from his decision. Once back 
in Leipsic Schumann took up his residence with the 
Wiecks and studied for piano in earnest. His prog- 
ress, though rapid, was too slow for his ambition, 
and he invented a machine for holding up the fourth 
finger while the others played exercises. This was 
a fatal mistake; after a few trials he strained the 
muscles in the third finger of his right hand and the 
injury was made worse by careless treatment. The 
finger remained practically useless and the career of 
a virtuoso was gone forever! Perhaps better for 
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him, as it led him to the smaller and nobler com- 
pany of great composers. Thus one can say that this 
seeming calamity was his greatest fortune. “Sweet 
are the uses of adversity.” He seemed not very much 
concerned about his crippled hand and he writes to a 
friend: “My prospects are very bright; my reception 
in the world of art could not have been more encourag- 
ing. Wieck is my oldest friend and as for Clara— 
imagine everything that is perfect and I will endorse 
it’ For composition he went to Dorn, the conductor 
of the Leipsic opera. Dorn’s new pupil does not seem 
to have been very docile, but he worked hard. During 
the winter of 1832 he wrote a symphony in G minor, 
started a pianoforte concerto, and began to revolve in 
his mind the project of forming a musical journal to 
embody the ideas of the new school. 

Accordingly in April, 1834, appeared the first number 
of Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, issued twice a week and 
devoted entirely to musical criticism and polemics. 

One feature of the new journal was the formation of 
the “Davidsbund,” whose members, however, were 
only in the imagination of Schumann.  Florestan, 
Eusebius, Raro, Jonathan were creations of Schu- 
mann’s fancy, yet he treats them as real beings, re- 
cords their meetings, mentions their works and com- 
poses even a march of the “Davidsbindler” against the 
“Philistines.” The name “Davidites” was invented by 
Schumann to include himself and his various imper- 
sonations as well as friends whose sympathies were 
with him in his war against the old fashioned Philis- 
tines. Schumann’s own criticisms were signed with 
their different names. Eusebius would be filled with 
enthusiasm over some new composition, while Florestan 
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would ruthlessly reveal the faults which Eusebius had 
overlooked. Raro with his sound judgment was per- 
haps intended to impersonate Wieck. Schumann also 
provided his contributors with fanciful names when he 
enrolled them as Davidites. Thus Julius was Knorr; 
Jeanquirit was Stephen Heller; Diamond was Zuccal- 
maglio; Chiara or Chiarina was Clara Wieck; and 
Mendelssohn he called Felix Meritis. 

Schumann remained always a true idealist who 
worked only for his noble cause, not for reward or, 
wealth. 

The compositions of 1834 include Carnival and 
- Etudes Symphoniques. 

A little episode of unfaithfulness to his Clara, by his 
entering into a short engagement of a few months to 
Ernestine von Fricken, needs hardly to be mentioned, 
for his feelings for Clara Wieck were too deep-rooted 
to be thus set aside. In fact for nearly four years 
Schumann sustained all the torments of suspense re- 
garding Clara Wieck, which inspired him with some 
of his most famous compositions, such for instance as 
his Fantasia in C, Fantasiestiicke, Novelletien, Kries- 
leriana, Kinderscenen, Arabeske. He writes to Clara: 
“No maiden, no angel from heaven, would be truer to 
me than you are; you alone could love me thus with a 
love so inexpressibly noble.” . 

And Clara writes of him in 1839: “My love for 
Schumann is, it is true, a passionate love. I do not, 
however, love him solely out of passion and sentimental 
enthusiasm, but furthermore because I think him one 
of the best men, because I believe no other man 
could love me as purely and nobly as he or so under- 
standingly; and I believe also on my part that I can 
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make him wholly happy through allowing him to pos- 
sess me.” 

Dorn speaks of her as “a fascinating girl, graceful in 
figure, of blooming complexion, with delicate white 
hands, a profusion of black hair, and wise glowing 
eyes. Everything about her was appetizing and I never 
blamed my young pupil Robert Schumann that only 
three years later he should have been completely ca-- 
tied away by this lovely creature.” 

In 1840 Schumann received his Doctor’s degree from 
the University of Jena, and, armed with the new honor, 
he obtained the hand of his beloved Clara, a rare in- 
stance of genius allied with genius, a love symphony of 
two lives. 

Married life made him a “Minnesaenger,” a singer of 
love. In the happy years with his Clara he threw him- 
self into song writing, and he set over one hundred and 
thirty poems of Heine, Rueckert, and others, including 
Liebesfriihling, written in conjunction with his wife; 
Frauenliebe, Dichterliebe and others. In 1841 he 
wrote three symphonies in B flat, in E flat and D minor, 
and the Fantasie for piano and orchestra; to which, 
in 1845, were added the two more movements which 
were incorporated as the pianoforte concerto. 1842 he 
devoted to chamber music, and as a preparation he shut 
himself in his study with the Beethoven quartets, and 
produced afterwards in rapid succession three string 
quartets dedicated to Mendelssohn, the pianoforte 
quintet, and the pianoforte quartet. 

1843 was an eventful year for Schumann. The 
quintet had its debut with Clara Schumann at the 
piano and David as first violin. In April of that year 
was opened the Leipsic Conservatorium with Mendel- 
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ssohn as director and Schumann as professor of com- 
position, Gade and Moscheles joining the staff later on. 

During his residence in Dresden Schumann made the 
acquaintance of Richard Wagner. Schumann was 
puzzled at the strange personality and he wrote to 
Mendelssohn: “Wagner is undoubtedly a clever fellow, 
full of crazy ideas and bold to a degree. The aristoc- 
racy are raving about his Rienzi, but I declare he can- 
not write four consecutive bars that are melodious or 
even correct.” And in another letter: “Wagner 1s—to 
put it concisely—not a good musician. He has no sense 
of form or euphony. His music, considered apart from 
the setting, is inferior—often quite amateurish, mean- 
ingless, and repugnant; and it is a sign of decadence in 
art that such music is ranked with the masterpieces of 
German drama.” 

On the contrary, Schumann admired Mendelssohn: 
“Do you know,” he writes, “his St. Paul, which is a 
chain of beautiful thoughts? He is actually the first 
to give the graces a place in church music, and they 
really should not be forgotten, although until now the 
ubiquitous fugue had barred the way.” 

1846-47 Schuman visited Vienna, Prague and Berlin. 
In 1851 his illness, which had shown itself previously, 
grew worse. He became taciturn and apathetic. In 
1854 the disease returned in a more malignant form. 
Hallucinations grew more persistent and vivid. Phys- 
ical pain was intensified by periods of mental distress ; 
memory began to fail, and, after an attempt at suicide, 
Schumann was put under restraint in a private asylum 
near Bonn, where he lingered for two years. He died 
in his wife’s arms July 29, 1856, at the age of 46 years. 
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A few aphorisms taken from his letters and writings 
will give a clearer insight into the man and artist. 

Can we not have our heaven on earth if we take a 
simple, sober view of life and are not unreasonable in 
our demands? 

Deep down in my heart lies something I would not 
lose at any price: the belief that there are some good 
people left—and a God. Am TI not to be envied? 

There is no better way of answering a letter than 1m- 
mediately on receiving tt. 

We welcome sympathy from any quarter, but how 
much more heartily from the genuine art lover who ts 
indeed rare as the genuine artist himself. 

I believe the science of sound considered as the soul's 
speech to be still in its infancy. May my good genius 
inspire me and bring the undeveloped science to ma- 
turity. 

I am inclined to agree with Jean Paul that ar and 
praise are the only things man can and should breathe 
incessantly. 

When I consider that although my music has nothing 
mechanical about it, it yet makes inconceivable demands 
on my heart, it seems only natural that the hi is should 
need rest after such exertions. 

Experience has proved that the composer is not 
usually the finest and most interesting performer of his 
own works. ny 

He is a good musician who understands the music 
without the score, and the score without the music. 

I love not men whose lives are not in unison with 
their works. 

One voice that blames has the strength of ten that 
praise. 
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He who sets limits to himself will always be expected 
io remain within them. 

The extraordinary in an artist 1s unfortunately not 
always recognized at once. 

How few presents are made disinterestedly. 

Mannerism is already displeasing in the original, to 
say nothing of the same fault in the wmitator. 

Nothing worse can happen to a man than to be 
praised by a rascal. 

Two different readings of the same work are often 
egually good. 

People say: “it pleased” or “it did not please” as if 
there were nothing higher in art than to please the 
public. 

While Schumann was in Wien, 1838, the police 
authorities looked out sharp for any revolutionary 
symptom, and as a measure of precaution had prohib- 
ited the performance of the Marsellaise. Schumann 
composed the Faschingschwank aus Wien in which there 
suddenly appears a caricature of the forbidden tune. 
It is masked in so masterly a fashion that it passed un- 
noticed by the authorities. 

One evening at Wieck’s Schumann was anxious to 
hear some new Chopin’s works which he had just 
received. Realizing that his lame finger rendered him 


incapable of playing he cried out despairingly: “Who | 


will lend me fingers?” “I will,” said Clara, and she 
sat down and played the pieces for him. She lent him 
her fingers, and that is especially what she did for him 
through life in making his piano and chamber music 
compositions known. 

{n one of his youthful letters Schumann writes to 
Clara: “Promptly at eleven o’clock tomorrow morning 


oe “Se m is 
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I will play the adagio from Chopin’s Variations, and 
will think strongly—in fact only—of you. Now I beg 
of you that you will do the same so that we may meet 
and see each other in spirit. Should you not do this 
and there break tomorrow at that:hour a chord, you 
will know that it is I. 

Resuming, we find the following salient points in 
Schumann’s career: 

1. Never departing from the loftiest ideals, never 
making concessions to the ignobile vulgus, never work- 
ing for reward or wealth. 

2. The strong influence of Jean Paul’s writings which 
made itself felt as well in the artist as in the man. 

3. The deep study of Bach and Beethoven. 

4. The self-inflicted injury to his finger, which turn- 
ed him from piano-playing to everlasting creative work. 

5. The continuous endeavor to develop music into 
“soul speech.” 

6. The wonderful inspiration of a pure angelic 
woman and great artist; friend, tender wife, and the 
most genial interpreter of his works in one person. 

What an admirable and enviable artist is Robert 
Schumann! 


FRANZ LISZT 


1811-1886 


To the American business-trained mind it may appear 
strange that some of the great masters have looked 
at the commercial side of art with a kind of contempt, 
fand that their idealism sometimes went so far as to 
neglect totally the financial possibilities of their pro- 
fession, and even to spoil the advantageous chances 
offered to them in order to attain their lofty, artistic 
aims. 

But, as in the case of Franz Liszt, to whom the pres- 
ent essay is devoted, it often happened that just this 
seemingly absurd way of thinking and acting procured 
them general sympathy and admiration, and brought 
them nearer to immortality. In spite of its paradoxical 
aspect, through the law of compensation, even glory 
and wealth are often awarded to those who do not 
seek them, to those who do not kneel in abject adora- 
tion before false gods. 

“When and where my compositions will be per- 
formed,” wrote Liszt to a friend, “I do not care. To 
write my works is an artistic necessity for me. It is 
enough to have written them.” And, speaking of his 
Symphonic Poem Hamlet, which did not seem to appeal 
to the public, he said: ‘Probably this work is going to 
be severely criticised, but, like some parents who show 
a preference for their crippled children, I have a predi- 
lection for it.” 

He preferred to use his gifts and his influence in 
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favor of his fellow artists. Especially he showed this 
noble unselfishness in the case of Wagner. He worked 
in his behalf, even on the occasion of the Biilow catas- 
trophe, which was the cause of so many troubles to him. 
He went on working in favor of the Bayreuth Fest- 
_spiele, so that Wagner had to exclaim: “I praise God 
for having created such a man!” And on another 
occasion: “Do you know of a musician who is more 
musical than Liszt, who prides himself on a greater 
and deeper possession of every branch of music, who 
has more refined and delicate feelings, who knows and 
can do more, who is more gifted by nature and more 
educated through study? Can you tell me of anybody 
like him? No. ‘Then trust yourself wholly to his 
leadership.” 

This activity in favor of Wagner alienated the sym- 
pathy not only of a great part of the press, but also of 
Liszt’s best friends, such friends as Meyerbeer, Berlioz 
and Schumann. 

His was a compelling personality, as if by the exer- 
cise of an irresistible force of nature which attracts 
everything. High and low, princes and persons of the 
common people, were among his followers. He was 
full of affection for his pupils, in whom he sought to 
arouse and develop the best qualities. Wherever he 
showed himself, he was surrounded by a crowd of 
admirers, in the midst of whom he appeared like a 
saint. Once, when he heard that nobody would give 
work to a former convict, he took him into his service 
and kept him for years. All who were employed by 
him were passionately devoted to him, for he was kind 
and indulgent toward the serving class. Somebody said 
that Liszt had only weaknesses, but no faults. 
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As soon as circumstances allowed him, that is from 
the year 1847, he gave his teaching gratuitously. He, 
who through his playing had won millions for others, 
had no wants for himself. The man of the world 
lived like a hermit without any desire for worldly 
possessions. He even deprived himself of necessities 
to help those who were in need. He rarely wore any 
ornament, although uncounted gifts and distinctions 
were presented to him. His door and his purse were 
-open to everybody and, for all that, he knew how to 
give with grace, so that the recipient would not be 
offended. | 

No wonder that this marvelous, radiant figure of a 
man and artist won admiration and love from all who 
had the privilege of coming near him—admiration for 
the unique combination of genius and knowledge, and 
love for his noble altruistic character, for his readiness 
to recognize the talent of others, to give freely of his 
belongings, to impart instruction to all thirsty for it, 
and for his fascinating personality. No wonder that 
audiences were electrified by his wonderful playing, 
and that brilliant women fell in love with him and, in 
return for his affection, gave him sublime, divine in- 
spiration. 

Of course, such an artist cannot be measured by 
the common and accepted standards of society. Phil- 
istines may protest against his irregular liaisons, but 
when we consider that even two popes, Pius IX and 
Leo XIII, who by their high office were surely the 
most competent judges of morality, closed their eyes to 
Liszt’s peccadillos and accepted him at the Vatican 
with the utmost cordiality, we shall certainly not show 
ourselves “plus royalistes que le roi” and condemn him 
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too severely. One cannot overlook the fact that, in 
spite of the external break with social conventionalities 
Liszt remains a lofty, ideal figure. 

Liszt dedicated his nine “Symphonic Poems” to 
Caroline, as he writes in his dedication, “the one who 
exalted her faith through love, who built her happiness 
through self-sacrifice,’ and in his testament for Caro- 
line, which he wrote in 1859, he declared: “I would that 
I possessed an unlimited genius to be able to sing with 
sublime tunes this sublime soul! If, however, anything 
of my works should remain after my departure, it 
would be only those leaves in which Caroline, through 
her heart inspiration, had the largest part.” He used 
to call himself the “twin spirit” of his beloved 

On the occasion of a concert he gave in Odessa for 
the victims of the great conflagration, he met for the 
first time Caroline Princesse Wittgenstein, who played 
such an important part in his life. She was the daugh- 
ter of the Russian nobleman Ivanowski and of his wife, 
born Princess Potocka. 

Another contrast in Liszt’s life is his enthusiasm for 
the gypsics, those half savages, whose morale does 
surely not harmonize with the strict dictates of the 
church. But perhaps it was chiefly their music which 
enchanted him. He became, indeed, the artistic expo- 
nent of their music, using freely of augmented inter- 
vals and of the characteristic rhythmic peculiarities of 
their tunes, as a fundament for his famous “Rhap- 
sodies.” In his love for the native country he also 
gave the first impulse to the foundation of the “Hun- 
garian Music Academy,” in Budapest (1873), of which 
he became the honorary president. 

We will only mention glissando his short infatuation 
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for George Sand and the brilliant Duchesse de Fleury, 
but must dwell longer on his relation with the Countesse 
Marie d’Agoult. History, of course, explains that she 
was unhappily married, that being the common excuse 
for capricious wives. Liszt was among the intimes of 
her fashionable salon. The charm of the countess, 
then 29 years old, did not fail to enchain the sensitive 
and fantastic youth of 24. Liszt tried first to fly away 
from the enchantress, but, as he was in Berne, she 
appeared before him unexpectedly and declared: “Now 
you have me forever!” They went together to Geneva 
and then to Italy. In 1835 their first daughter, Blandina, 
was born, and 1837 the second, Cosima, who played 
afterwards such a momentous rile in the lives of three 
famous musicians, her father, Liszt; her first husband, 
Hans von Bulow, and her second, Richard Wagner. 

In Rome finally the countess bestowed upon him 
their third child, Daniel. Liszt legalized the three chil- 
dren and assigned to every one of them a small fortune. 
After ten years of more or less discordant life, both 
lovers became aware that their affection was not of the 
kind “that never dies” and they separated in the year 
1844. His daughter, Blandina, was married to the 
French statesman Olivier, and Daniel, after having 
been educated as a lawyer, died of tuberculosis. 

I shall quote here a letter Liszt wrote to Daniel as 
he received a prize in Paris for a historical essay, as 
it can be held as an example to every one who strives 
after success and happiness. 

“Impress upon yourself that only continuous work 
and uninterrupted striving, give freedom, morality, fame 
and true greatness. Since my 12th year I was com- 
pelled to work for my own and my parents’ existence 
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and to attend only to musical studies; but afterwards I 
found that I lacked the necessary culture to enable me 
to be equal to all the prominent men with whom I came 
into social connection. So I learned to think over dif- 
ferent matters and educated myself through lectures, 
so that I made up for the lack of regular literary and 
scientific studies and I began to distinguish myself from 
the most of my profession, who only busy themselves 
with sixteenth notes and waste their life with trivialities 
and vulgarities.” 

The peculiar direction Liszt’s genius took was due 
to the influence of Berlioz and Wagner. Liszt stands 
as the foremost composer of the programme music, 
He makes the musical form depend solely upon the 
development of the poetic idea. He thus gave to the 
world the Symphonic Poem, in which programme music 
has said the last word up to the present time. In 
the beginning he found, of course, bitter opposition. 
On the occasion of the Music Festival in Aix-le-Cha- 
pelle (1857), which was under his leadership, he said 
that the “Liszt-chase” originated “after a hiss given 
with his door key by my old friend, Ferdinand Hiller.” 
It developed into a regular boycott on the part of the 
“Firm Brahms,” as he called it. The members of that 
clique gave out a declaration as follows: “The under- 
signed declare that they repudiate and condemn the 
products of the so-called ‘New German School,’ which 
practice the principles of the Brendel musical paper 
(the Zeitschrift fiir Musik) and strive to introduce 
the use of monstrous theories, as contrary to the essence 
of music. Signed: Johannes Brahms, Josef Joachim, 
Jul. O. Grimm, Bernhard Scholz.” . 

Liszt regarded Brahms as only a rhythmicist, but he 
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could not find sympathy with his formalism. He said 
that he could not speak with Brahms more than a 
quarter of an hour, as he had something repulsive 
about him. “He is published and played, but I never 
heard anything of his that gave artistic enjoyment or 
had a real success. He thinks much, but he has few 
musical thoughts.” 

Raff, on the other hand, accepted the congratulations 
of people who thought he was helping Liszt in the 
orchestration of his works, as long as he seemed to be 
successful, but, as unfavorable criticism began to ap- 
pear, Raff declared that Liszt had become stubborn 
and did not accept his advice any more. 

An influential critic took advantage of the precarious 
position of Liszt and offered to write a favorable re- 
port of his works if he would pay his expenses. Liszt 
answered: “I never paid money for music criticism, 
neither do I seek thee nor thy kindred,” whereupon in 
the first music paper of Leipsic one could read: “Liszt 
is not worthy of German appreciation, as his prefer- 
ence for the French language is compromising Wagner 
and Bayreuth.” 

Concerning his marvelous piano playing, Heine used 
to say that “it was the purest expression of love—the 
piano disappeared and music alone was revealed.” His 
unparalleled charm resulted from the complete mastery 
over all branches of musical art, from the most inti- 
mate style to the greatest and most complex forms. 
Even as he interpreted the works, of other masters he 
was not simply an interpreter but a creator and, al- 
though the greatest piano virtuoso of all times, he 
rang the death-knell to virtuosity. 

He was opposed to straining after effect in piano 
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playing as well as in composition or in life. He used 
to say to his pupils, “Do not shake thus, my child; that 
is only external expression; the sentiment does not seat 
in the shoulders.” “No economy, no sparing in the 
trills. I like rich, long trills.”’ In his lessons there 
was an audience of concert pianists that made nervous 
the most of his pupils. One had to be very quick-witted, 
as he used to give new things to play at sight, and 
even from intricate scores. He said he liked to hear 
men and not academical pedants. “I am not a pro- 
fessor,” he said. . 

He said that pianists were like sheep. “If some 
famous artist brings out a seldom-performed compo- 
sition all the others jump after the model, other- 
wise only a small part of the important works gets a 
public hearing.” As the greatest part of his American, 
Italian, Spanish, French, Russian, Danish and Dutch 
pupils desired to play his E flat concerto, he declared 
one day: “If anybody dares to bring again that con- 
certo he will have the choice between the door and 
the window!” 

Liszt’s creative work comprises all forms of music, 
instrumental as well as vocal. Among the most im- 
portant are his “Symphonic Poems,” two piano con- 
certos, fifteen “Hungarian Rhapsodies,” Phantasie on 
the name Bach, the piano transcription of six Bach 
Preludes and Fugues for Organ, “Transcendental 
Etudes,” Graner Mass, the oratorio “Christus” and the 
“Legend of Saint Elizabeth,’ also produced on the 
stage as sacred opera. 

His literary works, many in support of Wagner, 
were published by L. Ramann in six volumes (Liszt 
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Writings). The correspondence between Wagner and 
Liszt was published in 1887. 

Of Paganini’s playing he said that it was fascinating 
but superficial. ““Thalberg,” he said, “was for a time 
more in vogue than myself, only he appeared to be so 
smooth, so spick and span, while I was so wild, so 
effervescent.” 

In a Vienna salon Liszt was asked if he was jealous 
of Thalberg. “Yes,” he answered; ‘“‘I am jealous of his 
complexion, because he has so fresh colors while I am 
so pale.” 

As Wagner showed Liszt for the first time his 
“Parsifal” he said: “You will see how I have stolen 
you.” For a time the opinion prevailed that Wagner 
was the originator of the leitmotiv, while, as Liszt re- 
marked, the legitimate inventor of the Jleitmotiv is 
Berlioz with the “idée fire’ of his “Symphonie Phan- 
tastique.” Liszt afterwards took up the idea and used 
it before Wagner in a time when Wagner had only 
arrived at his Rienzi. Wagner himself recognized that 
and wrote to Liszt: “Thou hast truly helped me.” 
On another occasion he said: “Since my acquaintance 
with Liszt compositions I have become quite a different 
man as a harmonist.’ Liszt was indeed never tired of 
seeking unusual harmonic combinations. He used to 
say that no new composition was worthy of considera- 
tion which did not contain some novel chord. 

As Berlioz could not find any publisher for his 
“Symphonie Phantastique” Liszt made a piano tran- 
scription of the same, fifteen years before the publica- 
tion of the original score, and played it in his concert 
tours. As Miss Smithson, the “idée fixe” of the said 
Symphonie, would not accept with favor the adoration 
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of Berlioz for her, the unfortunate lover had decided 
to end with life and poison himself. Liszt succeeded in 
dissuading him from his suicidal purpose. Afterwards 
he engaged in Berlioz propaganda and arranged a 
Berlioz week in Weimar (1851) at a time when France 
hesitated in recognizing her great son. Berlioz showed 
his gratitude through the dedication of his “Faust 
Symphonie” and “Damnation de Faust.” Later, how- 
ever, his gratitude did not prevent Berlioz from leaving 
abruptly the Salle Erard in Paris as one of Liszt’s 
*““Svmphonic Poems” was performed, with the remark 
that “Liszt’s music was the negation of music.” 

Of Rubinstein, Liszt said that he played his para- 
phrase on Erlkoenig better than himself. “He has an 
astonishing capacity for work and gives birth to twins 
and triplets without finding time for correction.” 

On the occasion of the Christmas festivities in Rome, 
the sculptor, Ezekiel, presenting to Liszt a bust he had 
made of him, remarked that to Liszt we owe the bless- 
ing that in every home there is not only one, but several 
pianos. - 

Liszt had almost no income from his compositions. 
He wrote very few commercial things. Publishers 
asked from him only transcriptions. His most import- 
ant works found no market at all and Liszt had to pay 
for their publication. 

He was very particular concerning manners. He 
was often shocked when people could not eat decently. 
He said once to a friend: “If you did that in England 
they would throw you out. You must know that I 
am a professor of the art of eating.” 

He was in favor of cremation. He said that he would 
prescribe it in his testament for himself, but he feared 
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to have troubles with the clergy, although as a matter 
of fact, the church had condoned him many more 
momentous deviations from the path of righteousness, 
as, for instance, his being a master freemason! 

When he went to Leipsic with his usual Weimar 
retinue to hear the rehearsal of his Christus, he was 
searching at the end his silk hat. All looked after it 
in the church pews, but could not find it. Finally, as 
he got up from his seat, he discovered that he had 
sat on it and flattened it beyond recognition. 

One day, as he was at his breakfast in Weimar, 
light pebbles began to fly through the open window. 
They were thrown by two American girls who wished 
to call attention upon themselves, as nobody was ad- 
mitted to Liszt’s presence at such an early hour. They 
declared that they wished to see and hear Liszt. ‘‘Quite 
an original idea,” remarked Liszt, “let them in.” 

“IT suppose you wish to hear me, just because I 
happen to be the fashion.” 

“Exactly,” answered the one. 

“What do you wish to hear?” 

“Anything you know by heart,” answered the other 
with unheardof impudence. 

Liszt, smiling, played Chopin’s Third Etude. Some- 
body reminding him of his extraordinary generosity, 
he said: “America has treated me kindly in the time 
when Europe ridiculed my works.” 

Such an extraordinary artist, of course, cannot be 
imitated. He can only give inspiration to those who 
strive to elevate and exalt themselves above every-day 
routine and petty professional envies and rivalries. 
However, some prominent traits in his life ought to 
be taken as guiding stars; first of all the broadminded- 
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ness, with which he judged his contemporaries, helping 
them with his generous support, recommending them in 
his writings, playing publicly their compositions, even 
contributing pecuniarily to secure their performance. 
In this time, when everybody works feverishly only 
for his cherished self, it sounds quite fabulous that an 
artist of Liszt’s calibre often disregarded himself and 
concentrated all his activity for other people’s propa- 
ganda. Dear colleagues, do not forget the lesson and, 
as hard as it may appear to you, try to overcome egotism 
and to be friendly and sympathetic toward your 
brothers. Make others happy and happiness will rever- 
berate to yourself. ; 

Another delicate point is the great influence women 
had on Liszt’s life. His father, Adam Liszt, on his 
deathbed, expressed the fear that women would prove 
troublesome in his son’s life. So it was; but what 
wonderful inspirations he owed to them! 

Elements of Liszt’s Success 

t. Hard Application. 

2. Unbounded Generosity. 

3. Broad Learning. 

4. Self-sacrifice, 


RICHARD WAGNER 


1813-1883 


In my article on Grieg I remark that we love the 
work of art the more if we love the artist, not only as 
an artist but as a man as well. But also the reverse is 
true. If we do not fully sympathize with the artist 
as a man, we involuntarily transfer our dislike to his 
works. So it is with Richard Wagner. If we com- 
pare the noble, altruistic attitude of some of the great 
musicians with the egotistical, self indulgence of Wag- 
ner, we cannot help being somewhat prejudiced in our 
estimation of this master. Of course the success of his 
works is today unquestionable ; but one should not for-. 
get that this was gained through a colossal apparatus 
such as never before was—and probably never in the 
future will be—employed. Wagner himself wrote 
many volumes to explain his views; friends used their 
wealth and their greatest exertion to foster his cause; 
patrons supported him with their influence and gen- 
erous gifts; societies were formed everywhere to pro- 
cure for him the means to put his works into scene 
and build the Bayreuth playhouse. One should com- 
pare this mighty host of “shock troops” with the 
simplicity and unobtrusiveness with which other famous 
composers left their works to fight their own way, by 
_ virtue only of their intrinsic merit, without compulsion, 
without “frightfulness.” 

To be sure Wagner’s music was not of the kind to 
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be easily and immediately understood and appreciated, 
and the mere fact that his admirers engaged in a 
regular campaign to force public recognition is in itself 
a proof of the importance of Wagner’s art; but the 
one who wins, affection and love by means only of his 
own charm and attractiveness is surely a more sympa- 
thetic figure than the other who tries to impose and 
compel admiration. As a matter of fact, love cannot 
be enforced. It grows out of the heart of its own 
accord, or not at all. 

Wagner himself contributed ten stout volumes in 
support of his theories. . Few, even among his most 
ardent admirers, are familiar with these writings as a 
whole. His system can be explained in far more con- 
cise language than he has employed. His language is 
often prolix and verbose and mostly offensive to other 
composers, critics, Jews, etc. For this reason never did 
an artist awaken such irreconcilable hatred against him- 
self, or resentment which rose to such a pitch of frenzy. 
He was made the target of ridicule and mockery. A 
Berlin paper of 1870 wrote: “Since capital punish- 
ment has been abolished no one is obliged to hear 
Meistersinger more than once.” The scene of Rhein- 
gold, in which the Rhinedaughters appear, was called 
an “Aquarium.” Heinrich Dorn, the Berlin composer 
and critic, called the Kaisermarch an insult to the 
emperor of Germany. Truhn, another German critic 
wrote: “It is a well-known fact that 99 per cent of 
Wagner’s admirers are unmusical.” Berlioz and Wag- 
ner were called “the two enfants terribles’ of Beeth- 
oven. When Joachim, the famous violinist, refused an 
invitation of the committee of the Vienna Beethoven 
Festival because Wagner had been requested to co- 
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Operate, a Berlin paper, the Echo, remarked caustically : 
“No one will question the privilege of private persons 
to avoid the society of suspicious characters;\in the 
case of an artist this right should be denied least of all.” 
Heyse, the German poet, called his music “a pathetic 
cancan.”’ Wagner himself was called “the great caco- 
phonist,’ “a literary, poetical and musical humbug,” 
“the hangman of modern art,” “the noisiest man of 
our century,” “Richard, the Great, the Infallible, the 
Divine!” 

It would be unjust, however, not to recognize the 
beneficial influence he has had on musical art, mainly 
concerning the intensity of dramatic expression, the 
‘concordance of music with poetry, the wealth and 
novelty of harmony, the characteristic of rhythm, and 
the immense power of instrumentation. Furthermore, 
being the author also of his libretti, he was enabled to 
bring about a more homogeneous fusion of music and 
poetry. These are positive enrichments which every- 
body, even if he be averse to Wagner, must readily 
acknowledge. 

Few artists have had abe an eventful life as Rich- 
ard Wagner. Today a conductor in a German pro- 
vincial town, tomorrow at the point of destitution in 
Paris. Today a court official of the King of Saxony, 
tomorrow a fugitive in a strange country, with a war- 
rant of arrest against him; today without a ray of hope, 
tomorrow declared friend and protégé of a mighty 
monarch. His persistence and his unshakable belief in 
his own mission are certainly to be held as an example 
worthy of imitation by every ambitious musician. 

Wagner’s musical training was never very thorough. 
His relations to music were, at the beginning, quite 
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superficial, as his inclinations were more for poetry. 
His dream was to write a tragedy in the style of 
Shakespeare. Only when his mother established her- 
self in Leipzig (1829), where his sister Rosalie was 
engaged at the theatre, did he begin to think of a 
musical career. He took music lessons with the organ- 
ist Mueller and counterpoint with Weinlig. In later 
life he developed an astounding working power. Dur- 
ing the quiet years at Triebschen, in Switzerland, he 
generally worked without interruption from eight 
o'clock in the morning until five in the afternoon. 
‘Here he composed the greater» part of the Meister- 
singer, Siegfried and Gotterdammerung. 

From early youth he was inclined to eccentricity in 
art. At the age of fourteen he began a grand tragedy, 
of which he says that it was a mixture of Hamlet and 
Lear. So many people died in the course of it that their 
ghosts had to return in order to keep the fifth act 
going. | 

When he was seventeen an overture of his was per- 
formed at the theater, between two of the acts. Wag- 
ner says: “I chose to aid the comprehension of anyone 
who would study the parts by writing them in three dif- 
ferent inks—the stringed instruments red, the reed 
instruments green, and the brass, black. Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony was to be a mere trifle beside this 
wonderful overture! This was the culminating point 
of my absurdities. The public was extraordinarily 
puzzled by the persistence of the drum player, who 
had to give a loud beat every four bars, from begin- 
ning to end. People grew impatient and finally laughed 
at the thing as a joke.” 

It came to the point that his music was generally 
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criticised as being irrational, and it happened in many 
cases that both libretto and score, which were sub- 
mitted to publishers, were returned unopened. 

With no income, Wagner turned to Liszt for aid: “I 
should once more be a human being”’ he wrote, “‘a man 
for whom existence would be possible, an artist who 
would never again in his life ask for a shilling, and 
would only do his work bravely. Dear Liszt, with 
some money you will buy me out of slavery! Do you 
think I am worth that sum as a serf?”’ (June, 1848). 
“TI cannot live like a dog. I cannot sleep on straw and 
drink bad whiskey. I- must be coaxed in one way or 
another if my mind is to accomplish the tremendous 
task of creating a non-existing world. As the year ap- 
proaches its close I realize that I shall want much, very 
much money.” 

In another letter to Liszt he writes: “You must get 
me an Erard grand. Write to the widow and tell her 
that you visit me three times every year and that you 
must absolutely have a better piano than that old and 
lame thing in my possession. Tell her a hundred thou- 
sand fibs and make her believe that it is for her a point 
of honor that an Erard piano should stand in my house. 
In brief do not think, but act with the impudence of 
genius. I must have an Erard.” 

Another time he begs Liszt to forward to Mme. Wag- 
ner (the first) some money to enable her to join him in 
Zurich. Liszt forwarded to Mme. Wagner 100 
Thalers. And in another letter: “If nothing else will 
answer, you must give a concert ‘for an artist in dis- 
tress.’ Consider everything, dear Liszt, and before all 
manage to send me some money.” 

“Anyone who has the slightest real knowledge of the 
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nature of my work,” he writes to Liszt, “who knows 
and admres its special distinctive character, must see 
that a man of my sort can never on any terms consent 
to treat it as merchandise.” 

One sees, conceit was not an unknown quantity to 
Wagner! He was not burdened by bashfulness. On 
the other hand this unlimited belief in his own merit 
endowed him with a tenacity able to overcome any 
obstacle. 

Nothing is good or high enough for him. “Pasdeloup 
made every effort to acclimatize me in France,” he 
writes, “and I thank him. But no one can become 
acquainted with me through concerts. JI must be in- 
troduced at the theater, for to appear properly I need 
not only singers but scenic effects and the entire dra- 
matic apparatus. In my compositions all the parts are 
closely related, one conditioned by the others; and if 
one of these is omitted, the unity of my work suffers. 
My work, however, will never receive recognition in 
France. My music is too German. I strive with all 
the power given me, to be the child of my own father- 
land.” 

He was right in that. The reception accorded to 
Tannhduser in Paris on its first performance proved 
the truth of his statement. In 1861, through the inter- 
cession of the Princess Metternich, the Emperor 
ordered the production of Tannhduser at the Paris 
Grand Opera, commanding that- the work should be 
mounted in the most magnificent style and that Wag- 
ner should choose his own singers and have as many 
rehearsals as he saw fit. There were 153 rehearsals 
in all. The production is said to have cost something 
like $40.000. He rewrote the opening scene entirely 
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and as a sort of educational campaign published a 
translation of his libretto with a prefatory explanation 
of his aims and views. In spite of the elaborate prep- 
arations, the failure was one of the greatest on record. 
Three performances were given, of which it is difficult 
to say whether the performance was on the stage or 
in the auditorium, for the uproar in the house drowned 
whatever sounds came from the stage. The members 
of the Jockey Club, who were prejudiced against the 
performance, were armed with shrill whistles, and the 
din and confusion were appalling. 

1869 Wagner was already planning the building of a 
theater devoted only to the representation of his own 
works. The cost of the Bayreuth Theatre was orig- 
inally estimated at 330,000 thalers, and was to be raised 
upon 1,000 certificates, each entitling the holder to a 
seat at three performances. As this scheme came to 
a standstill, it was suggested to found Wagner socie- 
ties. At last, 28 years after its first conception, Aug- 
ust, 1876, the Ring of the Nibelung was performed at 
Bayreuth under the direction of Hans Richter. In spite 
of the sacrifices readily made by each and all of the 
artists concerned, there was a deficit of $37,500. 

At different times I have seen all of Wagner’s works 
performed in Bayreuth. I have also examined the in- 
terior of the playhouse, and must readily recognize the 
great advantages of Wagner’s innovations, some of 
which have been introduced into the most modern 
theatres, but which we, nevertheless, will summarize, 
as they are of great importance. 

The advantages of the sunken and concealed orches- 
tra are threefold: musical, dramatic and esthetic. 

Everyone must have noticed that if we listen to 
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music at a certain distance the tones will be somewhat 
veiled but idealized, and that it is difficult to distin- 
guish by what instrument they are produced. If, how- 
ever, we go nearer we discover that we mistook the 
timbre; for instance, piano tones for those of a 
violin, or violoncello for the human voice. At the © 
same time we will notice that before we could deter- 
mine with certainty the timbre of the sounds they 
were so full of charm and so mysterious that we were 
loath to break the strange spell of this incorporeal 
music. Wagner’s sunken orchestra brings about a 
similar effect. A kind of veil covers the orchestral 
tone waves, and by this means the excessive sonority 
of Wagner’s instrumentation is muffled and softened. 
It gains, moreover, in delicacy and harmoniousness as 
the tones reach the ear, as it were, chemically amalga- 
mated, and we are almost unable to distinguish the 
elements contained in the fusion. In this way Wagner 
enriched his orchestral palette with new color effects. 
The players of the Bayreuth orchestra were not only 
hidden from the audience, but the whole disposition of 
the orchestra was an entire departure from the usual 
one; they were disposed ampitheatrically. The or- 
chestral arena consists of six steps. Upon the upper 
one are the violins, which can still be seen from the 
stage; the conductor is still higher, indeed, on the same 
level with the stage. The noisy brass instruments 
occupy a space on the lowest step which descends into 
a kind of grotto spreading under the stage. The sound 
waves which rush forth from this depression must first 
strike a large shell that rises above the orchestra, and 
before they reach the auditor they have lost their viol- 
ence and roughness. ‘The other instruments are dis- 
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tributed over the intermediate ranges, the violas above, 
parallel with the violins, then the violoncelli, encircled 
by the contrabassi, among these the wood instruments 
between the harps, and then the less important brass 
. instruments. Conductor and players enjoy complete 
freedom in the choice of their clothing, as they cannot 
be seen from the public. No evening dress, but shirt 
sleeves, and often still less. 

A still further advantage is that we are spared the 
by no means aesthetic sight of the conductor exerting 
himself in the guidance of his host of singers and 
instrumentalists and reminding us every moment that 
we are witnessing a mere play. 

The complete darkness must still be mentioned. I 
am not talking here of semi-darkness, but total ob- 
scurity, so that only the stage holds the attention of 
the listeners. | 

If the physical obscurity of the opera house in 
Bayreuth compels the attention of the public, the 
mental gloom of the city of Bayreuth contributes to 
the same end. The stranger waits with impatience for 
the performance to begin, not only on account of its 
merit, but also to escape from the everlasting tedious- 
ness of the town. 

Of course, that forms only the framework. I do 
not need to speak of the “picture,” as all Wagner’s 
works have been performed everywhere (with the ex- 
ception of Parsifal.) 

We have seen that Wagner had always to complain 
about “lack of funds.” After his return to Zirich 
(1850) the question of trying his fortune in America 
was agitated. The prospect seemed, however, to alarm 
him. He wrote: “America is a terrible nightmare. If 
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the New York people should ever make up their mind 
to offer me a considerable sum I should be in the most 
awful dilemma. If I refused I should have to conceal 
it from all men, for everyone would charge me in my 
position with recklessness. Good gracious! Such 
sums as I may earn in America, people ought to give 
me without asking anything im return beyond what I 
am actually doing. Besides this I am much better 
adapted to spend 60,000 francs in six months than to 
earn them. The latter I cannot do at all, for it is 
not my business to earn money, but it is the business of 
my admirers to give me as much money as I want to 
do my work in a cheerful mood.” 

to be sure, an artist has the privilege to be abate 
any monetary consideration, but, especially from the 
American point of view, it appears inconceivable that 
this man refused to make any effort to earn his money 
in a legitimate way, and insisted on obtaining it as a 
gift. 

Some of Wagner’s views: 

“T believe in God, Mozart and Beethoven, and in 
their disciples and apostles.” 

“Let me establish first of all the fact that the one 
true form of music is melody; that without melody 
music is unthinkable, and that music and melody are 
inseparable.” 

“In instrumental music I am a reactionaire, a con- 
servative. I dislike everything that requires a verbal 
explanation beyond the actual sound”? (What would 
say the partisans of “program music” ?) 

Monarchy he always considered as the “indispens- 
able center of all social organization.” 

Religion he loved, but hated priests. 
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“When Wagner was conductor of the London Phil- 
harmonic concerts, he rehearsed a Beethoven sym- 
phony from memory. As Mendelssohn had always 
led from a score, the directors thought there must be 
something radically wrong in Wagner’s method of 
procedure, and remonstrated with him so strongly 
that he promised to conduct from the score at the 
concert. Accordingly that evening he had a music 
book on his desk and turned the leaves from time to 
time as he conducted the symphony. After the con- 
cert one of the directors came up to him and said: 
“Now, Herr Wagner, you must admit that the sym- 
phony went much better with the score than without 
it.’ Wagner ironically pointed to the score he had 
used. It was Rossini’s Barber of Seville. 

As most salient elements in Wagner’s artistic career 
we find: My 

The unshakable faith in his own genius, which was 
so deep-rooted that no failure—no seemingly insur- 
mountable obstacle—could deflect him from his aims. 

His truly radical reforms of the music drama. 

The scenic and acoustic innovations of the Bayreuth 
theater. 

The bold adroitness he used to interest people in his 
own plans. 

“The ready pen” which in his hand became a power- 
ful offensive and defensive weapon against his enemies. 

The angel-friend, Franz Liszt, who with unheard of 
generosity tried continuously to quench Wagner’s in- 
extinguishable thirst and unblushing demand for 
money—Money—and again MONEY! 

A great artist whom we admire, but whom we can- 
not love. 


GUISEPPE VERDI 
1813-1901 


The character of the foregoing essays has—at least 
I hope—shown that my purpose in writing this series 
of articles, is just to find out what personal and artistic 
traits are responsible for the success of famous masters 
so that they can be held before the student or the 
observer as fulgent stars to guide him in the vast, 
boundless ocean of art. Or, vice versa, what errors in 
a great musician’s career were the cause of his tem- 
' porary failure, like treacherous cliffs to be avoided by 
the prudent navigator of today. In other words, to 
show the young artist what to do and what to avoid. 
Is this not a wonderful study—to investigate the lives 
of great tone-heroes and try to detect in them all the 
incidents which were conducive to their victory and 
fame? I find it a fascinating task, and I hope that 
the American musicians, young and old, will accompany 
me with interest in this voyage of discovery. We may 
not always find the mysterious land; but even the en- 
deavor to discover it will prove beneficial to the traveler. 

Verdi will be today our star. No other musician, 
indeed, can compete with him with regard to the over- 
whelming success, universal recognition, unlimited hon- 
ors and fabulous financial rewards. But not only the 
composer but his publishers, managers, impresarios, 
singers, have largely shared his success, as if the mere 
connection with this blessed artist were like a magic 
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spell bringing to any one who worked in his behalf 
good luck and wealth. 

The surroundings of Verdi’s childhood were favor- 
able for developing his latent genius. In Barezzi’s . 
house, a well-to-do merchant of Busseto, who early 
recognized the promising gifts of the youngster, he 

had the opportunity of attending the rehearsals of the 
~ public concerts given by the Philharmonic Society of 
Busseto under the conductorship of Provesi, organist 
of the Duomo. Verdi copied for him the instrumental 
parts of the various performers with neatness and 
accuracy. One should not consider such copying as a 
mere drudgery, since young Verdi, through this activ- 
ity, relished excellent inside glimpses into orchestra- 
tion. 

Another great master, Rossini, benefited from copy- 
ing. The library of the Liceo Musicale in Bologna con- 
tained the single parts of Haydn’s string quartets. 
Rossini put them all into score. It is even said that 
this was the only serious study to which the immortal 
composer of JI Barbiere and William Tell ever applied 
himself. One sees that what would appear at first 
sight as a dry mechanical work, can prove in a talented 
student a very beneficial and enjoyable training. 

Verdi’s ambition was to become a successful opera 
composer. There were branches of study which could 
be mastered only in an establishment such as the Con- 
servatorio of Milan. It is a grim commentary on the 
shortsightedness of teachers, that the director of the 
conservatory, Francesco Basili—his name deserves to 
be committed to history—after an examination before 
the faculty, composed of the above director, Piantanida, 
Angeleri, Rolla, all well-known musicians, during which 
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Verdi submitted and played some of his own composi- 
tions, refusea .o admit the boy to the Conservatorio 
di Musica on the ground of his showing no aptitude 
of music. 

Men of a metal like Verdi, however, may be hindered, 
but are rarely defeated by obstacles. Verdi had fixed 
his heart and his eyes on a mark which he has never 
left, and in this respect, if in no other, he is a model 
for every struggling student. 

Friends of Verdi recommended him to Lavigna, an 
excellent musician and conductor of the theater of La 
Scala. He was just the instructor Verdi, then eighteen 
years old, needed, as he sought practice and experience 
in planning libretti, scoring concerted numbers for 
operas, etc. 

Another factor in Verdi’s success is to be found in 
his glowing patriotic feelings. From 1849 onwards, 
during ten years of national strife and protest under 
the insufferable oppression of the Austrian, Verdi car- 
ried on politics in music because (perhaps without being 
himself conscious of it) he drew from the restlessness 
of his soul a kind of music which corresponded pre- 
cisely to the restlessness of the minds of his day. 

The secret of Verdi’s wonderful vitality—he wrote 
his last opera Falstaff at the age of eighty years, his 
Four pezzi sacri at eighty-five—is the old principle 
mens sana in corpore sano. He was an early riser 
and the early morning found him about his garden or 
farm. He watered his flowers, he rode almost daily, 
he was completely abstemious and ate more cheese and 
eggs than meat. 

Other eminent musicians have labored in every 
branch of their art—sacred and secular, vocal and in- 
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strumental, oratorio and opera, symphony and quar- 
tette, song, etc.—and yet very few of them have be- 
come known during their lifetime outside of their own 
country. The solution of this mysterious problem lies 
in the fact that the greatest of great composers were 
all before their time. Bach, Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven 
and Schumann came in an age that was all unprepared 
for them. Verdi, on the contrary, whose phenomenal 
success was unlike theirs, was born at the right moment. 
His music was a language which was immediately 
understood and enjoyed. 

Compare the efforts to introduce, to force into popu- 
larity Wagner’s music—Wagner societies, kings and 
princes using their power and influence to foster his 
works, gifts by rich patrons of art, building of special 
theatres, the most elaborate advertising campaign to 
help into existence the “music of the future”—compare, 
I say, all this apparatus with the total absence of any 
artificial measures in Verdi’s behalf. His music alone, 
unaided, unheralded, accomplished the wonder of con- 
quering all hearts, of arousing boundless enthusiasm. 

A characteristic example of the forcible means used 
by Wagnerites: It was years ago that I first went to 
Berlin after having completed my studies in the Con- 
servatory of Bologna. I had just won a concurrence 
to the place of professor of the advanced piano classes 
in the Berlin Academy of Music. The director, Kul- 
lak, wished me to give a concert in Berlin and intro- 
duced me to the Baroness Schleinitz, a then very influ- 
ential lady in Berlin musical circles. She asked me 
only one question: 

“Do you play in your concert anything of Wagner?” 
I answered that I did not think it possible to do full 
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justice to the ponderous music of Wagner on the piano. 

“Then,” she replied, “I am very sorry but I cannot 
do anything for you.” 

Verdi was even abhorrent of any kind of advertising. 
The following letter which Verdi wrote to Filippi, the 
foremost and most influential musical critic of Italy, 
when he learned that Filippi was going to Cairo in 
Igypt for the purpose of hearing the premiere of his 
opera Aida, would serve as a lesson of dignity to more 
than one of our contemporary musicians who like to 
have the big drum beaten around their personality and 
their work: 

“Genoa, g Dec., 1871. 
“Dear Mr. Filippi :— 

“It will appear strange to you, but you will pardon 
me if I must disclose to you my feelings. 

“You going to Cairo? That would be one of the 
most effective reclame for Aida that one could imag- 
ine! But it seems to me that art, viewed in this way, 
is no more art but a handicraft, a pleasure trip, a 
hunting party, something to which one likes to give— 
if not real success—at least a notoriety. The feeling 
I have is only of disgust and humiliation. I remember 
always with joy the beginning of my career, as almost 
without a friend, without that anybody spoke of me 
without preparations, without influence of any kind, I 
presented my work to the public, ready to be roasted, 
executed, and glad if I could succeed in arousing some 
favorable impression. And now, what apparatus for 
an opera! Journalist, artists, chorus singers, directors, 
all must contfibute some stones to the edifice of reclame 
and form a mass of little things which do not improve 
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a bit the merits of a work, and rather would obscure 
its worth—if it had any. 

“T thank you for your courteous offer, but I desire 
for this work only an intelligent vocal and instrumental 
interpretation and an appropriate mise en scene as to 
the rest, “a la grace de Dieu,” for so have I commenced 
and so I want to end my career.” 

Of course Verdi had the good fortune to possess a 
most intelligent publisher of his works, Giulio Ricordi, 
who before everything else, took care that every new 
opera of Verdi should be interpreted only by great 
artists. ‘This must be considered also as one of the 
factors of Verdi’s success. 

Verdi understood, perhaps better than any other com- 
poser, how to create réles which as well vocally as 
dramatically, were full of possibilities for the artists. 
Every prima donna has found in the character of Vio- 
letta in Traviata a role admitting of the finest touches 
and varied emotions which a leading woman can be 
called upon to express in the exercise of her art. The 
greatest cantatrict have studied this part with advantage 
and delight and, whatever the verdict of the critic has 
been (sometimes even decidedly adverse), the charm of 
the music has always commanded the admiration of the 
opera singers. And vocalists are as a rule better judges 
than reporters and critics of what music should be. 

Sometimes it happens that a singer who is in her 
heart sympathetic to more scientific or more modern 
music will sing Traviata in preference to other operas, 
for the majority of the public is always raving about 
it. 

The fact is that, notwithstanding criticism, good, 
bad and indifferent, Traviata as well as Trovatore and 
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Rigoletto are still with us, and although we have long 
been warned that they are old fashioned, declining in 
popularity, etc., they defer their final departure, and 
we see all our most renowned prima donnas, tenors and 
baritones draw full houses and obtain their greatest 
triumphs with these “antiquated” operas. 

Speaking of Trovatore, this opera has satisfied man- 
agerial cupidity for nearly seventy years; it has re- 
plenished theater coffers, and still draws crowds who 
are enraptured listening to it. What more is wanted? 
If music does these things, then surely some of the 
first conditions of art are fulfilled. The most modern 
music of Debussy can accomplish little more unless it 
be to vex the mind with abstruseness and tax the 
brains in divining the obscure meaning of the composer. 
If attendance at opera is to involve trying brain studies, 
we would soon witness empty stalls. 

Political circumstances had also much to do with 
Verdi’s popularity. In times of cruel oppression his 
name had become like a patriotic emblem. “Viva 
Verdi!” was interpreted also as an acrosticon: Viva 
Vittorio Emanuele Re D’Italia, and the Austrian police 
in Venice and Milan, then under the Austrian domina- 
tion, had their hands full in effacing every morning 
from the walls of the houses those ominous words, 
which spelled revolution and liberation from the hated 
yoke. Verdi had become consequently the béte noire 
of the Austrian police. 

An amusing anecdote, which throws light also on the 
humorous side of Verdi happened at the premiere of 
Aida in Milan. A Signor Bertani, of Parma, who had 
come to Milan to hear the opera, was disappointed with 
the music, and wrote to Verdi that he considered the 
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money for his trip to Milan as thrown away. He 
enclosed the bill for his expenditures as follows: 





Railway to Milan..... ieieeral se S20) trance 
ON a Tara GR GiGi 
pg cal RG EGE SN a el 16 re 
Detestable supper at the station 4 Vi 
SEBO NR 


Verdi was rather amused with this impudence and 
charged his publisher, Ricordi, to pay the bill, except 
the four lire for the supper, which he said ‘‘he could 
have eaten at home,” “with the condition however that 
Signor Bertani should sign a declaration that he would 
never again hear an opera of mine at my expense!” 

Another letter of Verdi is well worth being repro- 
duced here. It was written when the place of director 
of the Conservatorio of Naples was offered to him. 
Verdi answered that he was very sorry that his occu- 
pations did not allow him to accept the honorable invi- 
tation and added: 

“T would have liked to tell to the pupils: Practice 
‘Fugue’ until you feel free and strong enough to shape 
the music after your desire. Apply your study to writ- 
ing fluently, to disposing skillfully the parts, and to 
modulating without affectation. Hear modern music, 
but don’t be dazzled by harmonic and instrumental 
stunts. Do not forget literary culture and, composing, 
press the hand on your heart. Licenses and faulty 
counterpoint are perhaps excusable in the theatre but 
never in a conservatory. Return to the old and it will 
be a progress.” 
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Guerrazzi, one of the literary glories of Italy, said of 
Verdi: ‘He is a man of austere intelligence, severe 
against others and against himself, enthusiastic of inde- 
pendence, adverse to praise and to be praised.” 

I had the privilege of knowing Verdi. To Camillo 
Sivori, the renowned Genoese violinist, I owe the per- 
sonal acquaintance with the master who was then living 
in Genoa. He was an intimate friend of Verdi. Verdi 
was waiting for us at the appointed time and, since I 
had just arrived from Germany, he asked me in the 
modest manner peculiar to him, whether in Germany 
they cared very much for the newest musical style. I 
answered that a superficial observer would reply in the 
affirmative. Should however anyone enter more deeply 
into the subject and ask each one individually for his 
opinion, he would discover that the majority were 
heartily opposed to modern exaggerations. Verdi ad- 
mitted that art must progress but “non tutto il nuovo é 
bello!” (not everything new is also beautiful!). 

Sivori requested Verdi to show me his decorations. 
They were kept in a large glass case that occupied the 
entire wall of the spacious room. Here the admiration 
of the whole world for the master was, as it were, 
embodied. All sovereigns and princes were here rep- 
resented with the highest decorations. Yet on behold- 
ing this remarkable collection one could not help think- 
ing that the honor was not so much for the receiver 
as for the donor. To my observation that no other 
musician could glory in a similar collection he answered 
with a deprecatory gesture that plainly showed how 
small value he placed on those externals. 

At my request, he gratified me with an autograph, 
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the beginning of his last composition, “Laudi alla 
Vergine” and with his picture. 

This great master is in more than one respect worthy 
to be held up to all musicians as a splendid type of a 
man and of an artist. Everyone can learn from Verdi. 
Here are some of the secrets of his success. 

1. The uprightness of character which conquered the 
respect and reverence of all who came in touch with 
him. 

2. His modesty, which should cause insignificant 
musicians who deem themselves as superior beings, to 
blush. 

3. Not to be discouraged by the judgment of “ex- 
perts” who declare that you are totally devoid of 
talent! 

4. To rely only on your merits and not on advertising. 

5. To write favorably for the voice. Many inspira- 
tions which look beautiful on paper are unsingable 
and consequently vocalists will never touch them. 

And many other things! 


CHARLES GOUNOD 


1818-1893 


Writing this series of essays, I become fully con- 
scious of the rare privilege I had in being personally 
acquainted with so many illustrious musicians of all 
nations, and thus being enabled to draw upon first hand 
sources for the fascinating task of investigating the 
reasons of these artists’ success. When I pass in re- 
view all the famous men with whom it was my good 
fortune to come in touch during my extensive travels, 
I feel like one inspecting a “Gallery of Immortals.” I 
need only to mention names like Verdi, Brahms, Rubin- 
stein, Kiel, Massenet, Liszt, Wagner, Puccini, all of 
whom have left unforgetable reminiscences in my heart. 
The farther I proceed in this series, the more enthusi- 
astic I feel about it. I only hope that the readers of 
this book will feel the same way! 

There are different ways in which music manifests 
its wonderful influence upon the listener, either com- 
pelling admiration as in the case of scientific polyphonic 
music; or inducing relaxation and recreation, as in the 
light-winged comic opera; or lulling to sleep as in cradle 
songs, or in other (voluntarily or involuntarily) sopori- 
ferous modern concoctions; or sometimes—all-too-sel- 
dom—electrifying and enchanting both heart and mind. 
Few elects may pride themselves as creators of the last 
named category, and among these is undoubtedly 
Charles Gounod. 
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From what secret source emanates the mysterious 
power of his music? I think chiefly from his sincerity 
and from his intense enthusiasm. His musical language 
is not a fiction, but the natural irradiation of the feel- 
ings which profoundly illume his heart and his mind, 
Religion and Love. 

Gounod was so deeply religious that more than once 
he was on the point of taking holy orders. There was 
a deep vein of mysticism in the man, the true religious 
instinct was caught alternately by the wondrous power 
of music as a medium of the soul’s most perfect Ian- 
guage, and by the mystery of the holy rites of his 
church. 

But there is also a sensuous tenderness that permeates 
his compositions, which is also a reflex of his inward 
feelings. “The eternal feminine attracts us.’”’? These 
words of Goethe are singularly applicable to the com- 
poser, whose greatest work, Faust, is founded upon the 
poet’s tragedy. The sensuous nature of his music is 
noticeable even in his religious compositions, of which 
it constitutes one of the greatest charms. “Love!” ex- 
claimed Gounod one day in an effusive moment, ‘‘in- 
deed, I am full of it—and that is why I have crammed 
so much into my operas!” 

So it is that Gounod’s music inspires us with true 
religion and, as a contrast, with subtle and delicate 
sensuousness. 

Born in Paris, 1818, Gounod displayed from his 
earliest age exceptional musical gifts. His mother was 
a woman of high culture and intense piety. She was 
an excellent musician, and she gave pianoforte lessons 
for a period of thirty-two years. This fact proved of 
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no little importance in the musical development of 
Charles. From his tenderest years he heard and assim- 
ilated musical phrases, chords and intervals. He was 
brought up with music. While still an infant he devel- 
oped the sense of absolute pitch. As he was taking 
exercise in the garden of Passy he would say: “That 
dog barks in sol,’ or, listening to the different cries of 
the street vendors: “That woman cries out a do that 
weeps.” The two notes with which she hawked her 
carrots and cabbage actually formed a minor third (¢ 
and e flat). 

One sees how eminently musical surroundings can 
fecundate into marvelous growth the pre-existing nat- 
ural gifts. 

When about seven years old Gounod was taken to 
hear Weber’s Freischiitz. The impression produced 
upon his youthful mind seems to have been very great. 
A few years later, as a schoolboy, he heard Rossini’s 
Otello, interpreted by Malibran and Rubini. His en- 
thusiasm, however, reached the highest pitch when he 
became acquainted with Don Giovanni. He was ever 
afterward an ardent admirer of Mozart. | 

The fact that at an early age he lost his father, a 
painter by profession, had also a deciding influence on 
his career, as his father, had he lived, would have 
made of him a painter. As it was, he was left alone 
under the care of his musical mother. | 

He pursued his studies with two great masters, 
Reicha, a renowned theorist and composer, intimate 
friend of Beethoven and Haydn, and Halévy (the cele- 
brated composer of La Juive). Special attention ought 
to be called here to this priceless advantage Gounod 
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had, of enjoying the instruction of such competent 
teachers. In this way a foundation for his musical 
_ knowledge was laid, whose solidity is noticeable in all 
his works. 

In 1839 he obtained the “Grand Prix de Rome” and 
soon afterwards he left for Italy. His sojourn in 
Rome fostered his religious propensities and almost 
caused him to become a priest. He devoted himself 
largely to the study of religious music and spent a 
great portion of his time perusing the works of Pales- 
trina and Bach. 

Whilst residing at the Villa Medici he made the 
acquaintance of Fanny Hensel, a gifted musician, the 
sister of Mendelssohn. In her correspondence may be 
found several interesting details concerning the com- 
poser of Faust. In a letter dated April 23, 1840, she 
writes: “Gounod has a passion for music; it is a 
pleasure to have such a listener. My little Venetian 
Air delights him; he has also a predilection for the 
Duet of Felix (her famous brother), his Capriccio in 
A minor; and especially for the Concerto of Bach, 
which he has made me play more than ten times over.” 

In another letter she writes: “On Saturday evening 
I played for my guests and performed among other 
things the Concerto of Bach. Although they know it 
by heart, their enthusiasm goes crescendo. They 
pressed and kissed my hands, especially Gounod, who 
is extraordinarily expansive; he always finds himself 
short of expression when he wishes to convey to me 
the influence I exercise over him. Gounod is passionate 
and romantic to excess.” One should not forget that 
Gounod was in his twenty-fifth year, and that Fanny 
Hensel, although in her thirty-fifth year, was a very 
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fascinating woman; therefore her influence upon the 
sensitive youth may have been as well personal as 
musical. 

And in another letter: “Bousquet (a gifted French 
musician) confided to me his fears concerning the re- 
ligious exaltation of Gounod since he had come under 
the ascendency of the Pere Lacordaire. Gounod, whose 
character is rather weak, and whose nature is impres- 
sionable, was at once gained over by Lacordaire’s stir- 
ring words. Bousquet’s impression is that Gounod is 
on the point of changing music for priest’s garb.” 

On his return to Paris Gounod vainly endeavored to 
find a publisher for some songs he had composed at 
Rome; a novel proof of the shortsightedness of music 
publishers. If one thinks that Chopin, Schumann, 
Schubert, Beethoven, Humperdinck and many other 
composers had to suffer under a similar handicap, 
young artists should not lose their courage when their 
manuscripts are returned to them with the ominous 
remark: “Not suited for our catalog.” 

After Gounod had attained some success with his 
opera Sappho and the Mock Doctor, an operatic version 
of Moliére’s comedy, Le Medecin malgré lui, he reached 
with Faust, the culmination of his career. According 
to Berlioz, the most remarkable portion of the score 
is the monologue of Marguerite at her window, which 
closes the third act. 

In his memoirs, Colonel Mapleson gives an enter- 
taining account of the first production of Faust in 
‘London. Finding that there appeared to be a lack of 
public interest in the new work—only a few seats had 
been sold—he adopted the bold and singular course of 
distributing the tickets for the first three performances 
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and allowing it to transpire that the house was sold 
out. He then put an advertisement in the Times, stat- 
ing that, in consequence of a death in the family two 
‘stalls for the first representation of Faust, the opera 
that had excited so much interest that all places for 
the first representation had been bought up, could be 
had at 25 shillings each. Public curiosity was aroused. 
Applications for the “two vacant stalls” flocked in in 
great number, and the triumphant career of Faust in 
England was insured. 

What a blessing for an artist to have the support of 
such a clever impresario! 

The opera found its way henceforth into all the prin- 
cipal theatres of the world. Only one great city rejected 
it. Rome, at that time under the Papal government, 
could not permit the representation of His Satanic 
Majesty upon the stage; but an impresario in the Etern- 
al City, anxious to secure the opera for his theatre and 
at the same time to defer to the sensitiveness of the 
Papal authorities, wrote to Gounod to ask if he could 
not alter slightly the character of Mephistopheles so as 
to make him “per esempio un medico!” (“for instance, 
a physician’’). 

Gounod’s Reine de Saba, on the contrary, had little 
success. Gounod, who laid great store upon that work, 
told to a musical critic: “I have lost a woman whom I 
loved deeply, the Queen of Sheba.” 

Everybody, of course, knows the famous Ave Maria 
he wrote on Bach’s prelude. A facetious writer pub- 
lished a book purporting to contain biographies of re- 
nowned musicians. His sketch of Bach runs thus: 
“Johann Sebastian Bach owes his great reputation 
almost entirely to the fortunate circumstances that he 
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received a commission to write the accompaniment to a 
famous melody of Gounod. With a most incompre- 
hensible impertinence he published it without Gounod’s 
melody as a so-called Prelude, together with a number 
of small pieces, under the title of “‘Wohltemperirtes 
Clavier,’ but the book had little success among the ad- 
mirers of the melody on account of its silly title. His 
numerous sons are, to the annoyance of historians, also 
called Bach.” 

It is very interesting to hear the opinion of Gounod 
on different masters. Of Mozart he says: ‘Who has 
run through the great gamut of human passions as he 
has done? Who has reached the extreme limits of the 
scale, equally guarded against artificial elegance and the 
roughness of spurious force? Who has better known 
to breathe anguish into the purest and most exquisite 
poems?” Of Bach: “If the greatest masters, Beethoven 
Haydn, Mozart, were to be annihilated by an unfore- 
seen cataclysm, in the same manner in which the paint- 
ers might be through a fire, it would be easy to recon- 
stitute the whole of music with Bach.” Of Rossini: 
“He is the most limpid, broad and lofty of all lyric 
authors—after Mozart, be it said.” Of Berlioz: “The 
composer of the Romeo and Juliet symphony is fantas- 
tic and emotional; he suffers, he weeps, he grows des- 
perate or loses his head. He has been called the Jupiter 
of Music. Granted—but a Jupiter who stumbles, a god 
who is a slave to his passion and transports.” 

Let us hear now some comments of other prominent 
people about Gounod. Mlle. de Bouvet says: “There 
is something feminine about Gounod. His conversation 
is charming, persuasive; his physiognomy is mobile, his 
voice is soft, and when he speaks it is like music,” 
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Ernest Reyer, the composer and critic, remarked that 
everyone nowadays wrote music in the style of Gounod, 
“so far it is that of Gounod himself that I prefer.” 
Jules Barbier, the poet and librettist, thought that also 
as a singer Gounod was perfectly inimitable. “There 
are,” said he, “no singers equal to him, even among the 
tenors paid at the rate of 7,000 francs a night!’’ 

My personal acquaintance with Gounod is one of my 
most cherished recollections. He was already up in the 
seventies when I first visited him at his home in “Place 
Malesherbes.”” He received me in his working quarters. 
A magnificently carved and ornamented organ occupied 
an entire wall of the spacious room, an Erard grand 
piano, a diplomatic table and several leather-covered 
chairs constituted the furniture of the inner shrine of 
the immortal creator of Faust. But just this master- 
piece, to which he really owed his world-wide reputa- 
tion, and which was not surpassed or approached by his 
later works, was a thorn in Gounod’s side. He had the 
feeling that this one creation obscured his other works. 
He labored incessantly, and his favorite expression was 
that a day had not hours enough to complete the task he 
had before him. “On me vole ma vie,’ he often com- 
plained. 

He was besieged with photograph and autograph 
hunters, and he seldom had the heart to refuse an 
audience. While I was at his home, a young American 
lady was announced. She had scarcely been admitted 
when she declared that she came chiefly as the mes- 
senger of Tosti, the composer of songs, living then in 
London, in order to ask the master for his autographed 
photo. It should be remembered that Tosti’s songs, 
although they had become popular, did not meet with 
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Gounod’s sympathy. “But who is Mr. Tosti? I do not 
know him,” said Gounod. “Not only do they come to 
me in person for autographs, but even envoys are sent 
to me. If this gentleman wishes my photograph, he 
must come himself and get it.” That was like giving 
her “the mitten.” But the golden-haired daughter of 
the revolution did not give up. She turned upon the 
master two such languishing eyes, so full of expres- 
sion, that the artist may well have thought of his ideal 
character, Marguerite, who inspired him with such ex- 
quisite, heavenly melodies; and suddenly changing his 
mind, Gounod hurried to the writing desk and gave the 
irresistible enchantress the desired picture with his 
signature. She rewarded him with a tender kiss! 
“Fame, though a burden,” I said to the master, “thus 
can be easily borne.” 

Gounod told also a story of a lady admirer of his 
who once paid him a visit. Noticing a cherry-stone on 
the mantelpiece, she annexed it, took it home and had 
it set by a jeweler as a brooch, surrounded by diamonds 
and pearls. Paying a visit to Gounod some weeks later, 
the lady drew attention to her aet of reverence, when 
Gounod said: “But, madame, I never eat cherries; the 
stone you found on the mantlepiece was from a cherry 
eaten by my servant, Jean.” Tableau! 

And yet, in spite of these signs of popularity, there 
was a certain hidden bitterness in Gounod, a longing 
for heights unattained, for lofty ideals, which—it is 
true—every earnest artist is striving for, but which op- 
pressed Gounod most heavily. Obliged, indeed, still in 
a vigorous bodily condition, to witness how a total 
change in musical taste had taken place and had broken 
a pathway ina direction that made his creations appear 
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quite antiquated, Gounod may have thought himself to 
be present at his own burial. Wrongly so, for in spite 
of the changes of musical fashions, the tender inspira- 
tions of his Faust will never cease to rejoice music- 
loving hearts and fill them with rapture. 

Resuming, we find several strong factors in the suc- 
cess of Gounod: 

1. The sincere expression he gave in his music to his 
innermost feelings—Religion and Love—hence the 
spontaneity, the fluency, the great vitality of his crea- 
tions. 

2. The opportunity he had to enjoy the instruction 
of great teachers. 

3. Phe earnest study of the classics. 

4. The personal acquaintance with Fanny Hensel, 
Mendelssohn and Schumann. Gounod himself recog- 
nized that™influence. He said of Fanny Hensel: 
“Thanks to her great gifts and wonderful memory, I 
made the acquaintance of various masterpieces which I 
never had heard before, among them a great number of 
the works of Sebastian Bach, sonatas, fugues, preludes 
and concertos, and many of Mendelssohn’s composi- 
. tions, which were like a glimpse of a new world to me.” 

Gounod wrote in his autobiography on the subject 
of success, saying: “It is rather the result of for- 
tuitous circumstances and favorable conditions, than a 
proof or measure of the intrinsic value of the work 
itself. It is by the surface that the favor of the public 
is gained; it is by the depth that it is maintained and 
strengthened.” | 

We think, on the contrary, that genuine success is not 
the product of fortuitous circumstances. It would bea 
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bad policy, indeed, to leave success to chance. We are 
endowed with free volition that we may shape our life 
after our own intentions. Therefore it may be said that 
everyone is responsible for his success or failure. 


ANTON RUBINSTEIN 
' 
1829-1894 


Some time ago a distinguished musician was discus- 
sing with me the title of these essays: “‘Secrets of the 
Success of Great Musicians.” “How is it possible,” he 
said, “to discover their secret? If that were the case 
then everyone could become a great musician.” 

That is a mistake! To unearth and analyze the 
secret does not mean that everybody could repeat the 
trick. Sometimes it is the magnetic personality ; some- 
times the wonderful inspiration; sometimes the suave, 
fascinating touch—and so on. One can possibly find 
out the reasons for success. An ambitious musician 
can, also, to his great advantage, try to imitate those 
peculiarities; but imitation, even exact reproduction, 
very seldom revives the original. It becomes, at the 
best, a good copy, but never the real thing. Such gifts 
as are responsible for success are either inborn (and, 
in that case, cannot be acquired), or they can be reached 
only through a whole life of study and toil, like the 
marvelous technic of some virtuosi. The mere men- 
tioning of it as one of the reasons of their success is 
by no means sufficient to render other musicians cap- 
able of doing the same. Even granted that some 
would-be imitator is possessed of the necessary predis- 
position for developing certain abilities, he must add 
to his own initiative all the application required for 
the attainment of that high aim. 

This preamble is necessary to dispel the assumption 
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that I am going to put into the hands of the student, 
a magic wand which will open to him the golden portals 
of fame. 

Rubinstein, to whom the present essay is devoted, 
offers to the investigator a wealth of dazzling traits 
which can be esteemed as guiding stars to the ambitious 
musician. 

He was (like many other renowned musicians) a 
“wonder child,’ a fact which ought to silence the 
critics who decry “infant prodigies.” There have been 
enough of them who have developed into world-famous 
men, as in the case of Beethoven Mozart, Bach, Han- 
del, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Liszt, Hofmann and Busoni 
to justify the belief that genius is in most cases pre- 
cocious. 

Little Anton Rubinstein’s debut was at the age of 
nine years, at Moscow. After the performance he was 
put on a table in order that he might-be seen. In 1841 
he set out on his first tournée with his teacher, Vil- 
loing, and in Paris he was brought in contact with that 
glorious circle, Heine, De Musset, George Sand, Chop- 
in, Liszt, who had such an inspiring influence on each 
other. Liszt attended Rubinstein’s first concert and 
embraced the then eleven-year-old boy. 

On Meyerbeer’s advice the young artist then made 
serious study of composition under the famous Dehn. 
What an inspiring teacher this man must have been is 
proved by the fact that (besides Rubinstein) Glinka, 
Kiel and Kullak have been among his pupils. This 
circumstance, that Rubinstein had an excellent teacher, 
should not be forgotten. 

Rubinstein’s first compositions had, however, a very 
ludicrous end. He took them with him to Petersburg 
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in the year 1848. Unfortunately, the Russian police, 
always suspecting the smuggling of seditious matter, 
confiscated the trunk containing the manuscripts and, 
after some months, instead of returning them to the 
owner, sold them as wrapping paper to various green 
grocers and butter merchants in Petersburg, as later the 
young composer found out, to his disgust. No need 
to say that these, his first efforts, were never heard of. 

In 1852 he found a gracious protector in the Grand 
Duchess Heléne, who invited him to her palace in 
Kamennoi Ostrow, where he could leisurely attend to 
his favorite studies as pianist and composer. The two 
well-known melodies (one of them in F sharp major) 
dedicated to the Grand Duchess, were composed in that 
time. 

In 1854 he undertook a tournée in Germany, and in 
1858 returned to Russia, where he became the leading 
spirit of the Russian Musical Society and founded the 
St. Petersburg Conservatory. In 1862 he was again en- 
gaged in a triumphal concert tour, and 1872 he visited 
America, on which occasion was laid the foundation of 
his subsequent wealth. 

He delighted in telling of many strange experiences 
he had here. Among others, after one of his concerts, 
where he had played various selections from Chopin 
and Schumann, a prosperous looking American came 
up to him and, patting him condescendingly on the 
shoulder, said patronizingly: ‘Waal, you hev played 
well, Mr. Rubinstein, but rwhy don’t you play something 
for the soul ?” | 

“For the soul?” replied Rubinstein, puzzled. “Well, 
I have played for my soul, if not for yours.” 

He did not like the long sea voyage. “To look at 
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the sea, that is delightful, but to be on it,” he said, 
“horrible !? 

At Peterhof, in his enchanting summer home, Rubin- 
stein kept open house, and one evening he, Davidoff, 
the great violoncellist, and Auer, the eminent violinist, 
who now sojourns among us in New York, made music 
together. Large as the villa was, it was always too 
small to hold the multitude that sought admission, and 
out on the lawns that surrounded it, under the trees, on 
the steps of the terraces, everywhere, were groups of 
people listening in silence to the sounds that floated out 
to them from the open windows of the music salon. 

Rubinstein’s dream was the establishment of “sacred 
opera,” that is, of oratorio produced on the stage, like 
the “Passion Play” at Oberammergau. He wrote on 
this subject: ‘The best known masterpieces of this 
form (not during the study of them, but when hearing 
them performed) always left me cold; indeed, often 
positively pained me. To see and hear gentlemen in 
dress coat, white cravat, yellow gloves, holding music 
books before them, or ladies in modern, often extrava- 
gant toilets, singing the parts of the grand, imposing 
figures of the Old and New Testaments has always 
disturbed me to such a degree that I could never attain 
pure enjoyment.” 

The gigantic task he set himself with the great his- 
torical concerts remains unique in the annals of mustc. 
These series of concerts were given in Berlin, Vienna, 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, Paris, and consisted of seven 
piano recitals, whose programs included the most im- 
portant works of classic and modern composers. The 
first was devoted to the old, including Bach; the second 
to Beethoven (eight sonatas), the fourth to Schumann, 
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the greater part of the fifth to Liszt the sixth and part 
of the seventh to Chopin. The whole program was 
played from memory, a prodigious feat. 

He was, indeed, above criticism as a pianist. I had 
the privilege of hearing this series in Berlin. Who 
could describe his fascinating, velvety touch and sweet 
caressing of the keyboard, his awe-inspiring impetuosity 
suggesting the thundering of infuriated elements? His 
exuberant temperament even sometimes overmastered 
him, but just this overwhelming temperament made the 
great splendor of Rubinstein’s genius. He could sing 
on the pianoforte with all the beauty of a human voice 
and again dash into enormous difficulties with a fire and 
passion that carried away all before it in its astonishing 
grandeur. 

But all this superior ability did not come from 
Heaven alone. The student should not forget the 
thousands of hours Rubinstein devoted to study espe- 
cially to find a peculiar softness and delicacy of tone 
and how long he was working at the problem. Also the 
enormous sonority he could extract from the piano was 
a peculiarity of his own. In every concert it was said 
he broke several keys, and a second piano was always 
in reserve on the stage, but never, even in the most 
tremendous fortissimo, did his touch become rough 
or harsh. 

He was also a great teacher and in spite of his 
impetuous and capricious nature, he possessed those 
qualities required of a good teacher; patience and 
gentleness. He never lost his temper as Bulow did and, 
in contrast to Biilow, he was absolutely objective in 
his lessons. Bulow “revised” the classics and some- 
times indulged in distorting phrases and accents (see 
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f. i. the G minor Gavotte of Bach). Rubinstein was 
against revised editions of the classics, as he considered 
it execrable taste that some of the present day artists 
should presume to present the classics after their per- 
sonal ideas. “I want Beethoven, I want Bach, I want 
Chopin as they gave themselves to us,’ he often said, 
“they are good enough for me; and for my pupils they 
must be good enough, too.” Nothing with him could be 
done for mere effect, no change made to suit the indi- 
vidual taste. His lessons were studies of poetry in the 
conception of the ideals of the great masters. Technic, 
of course, the pupil had to possess before coming to 
him. The first and last composer Rubinstein pre- 
sented to his pupils was Bach. 

Some externals of his playing ought not to be over- 
looked. His trick of tossing back his hair, his way 
of raising his hands high above the head, his leonine, 
Beethoven-like head—had, especially with the public, a 
certain share in the deep impression he made. 

In private life Rubinstein was what one calls a good 
fellow. He was fond of a good story, especially when 
highly flavored, and he was always happy paying com- 
pliments to a pretty woman. On one occasion in Lon- | 
don the Princess of Wales sent for him. Rubinstein, 
when bowing, was about to kiss the hand of the prin- 
cess, when she hurriedly withdrew it, saying it was not 
the custom in England. “With us” (he should have 
said with me), replied Rubinstein, “it is a law.” 

When I was in St. Petersburg in the year 1888, I be- 
came acquainted with the master at the hospitable 
home of Mr. Petersen, the owner of the world-re- 
nowned Becker piano factory. Then and there he in- 
vited me to visit him. Rubinstein led, at that time, a 
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retired life in the greatest simplicity. He was very 
taciturn and appeared as though lost in thought. He 
would let minutes pass without uttering a single word, 
and now and then he hummed over a musical phrase to 
himself, and in the air or on the table he carried on 
fantastic exercises with the fleshy, muscular fingers as 
though yearning for a piano. At all events Rubinstein 
was never much of a talker. Music was the language 
in which he preferred to express his thoughts. As a 
straightforward friend of Italian cooking, he had en- 
gaged an Italian cook who often prepared his favorite 
dishes such as macaroni, ravioli and other Italian 
specialties, which I was delighted to find at Rubinstein’s 
home. 

He lamented, even at that time, the vanishing power 
of sight, and this was one of the reasons for his dejec- 
tion. I say one of the reasons, for another and perhaps 
a deeper one soon became evident to the attentive 
observer. He spoke mainly with bitterness concerning 
the injustice of people who praised him only as a 
pianist. He regarded as a great misfortune the fact 
that his world-wide celebrity as a pianist diverted public 
attention from his works as a composer. Perhaps he 
was right in that respect, for the world is little in- 
clined to acknowledge the preéminence of a man in 
different realms, on the assumption that versatility gen- 
erally precludes thoroughness. | 

Cunning directors and managers recognized Rubin- 
stein’s peculiar position, and offered to perform his 
operas only on condition that he would bind himself to 
appear in one or more concerts. He was, therefore, 
rather offended if one spoke to him of his triumphs as 
a pianist. It pained him also that the works which, 
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in his own opinion, were the most important, were 
neglected, and only his less momentous compositions 
were popular. As a matter of fact, Rubinstein has 
created works of great importance and beauty in all 
branches of composition, but very few appear now on 
the opera stage or on concert programs. Who knows 
today of his operas: Lalla Rook, The Daemon, Mak- 
kabeer, Nero, Lulamith; of his sacred operas, The 
Tower of Babel, The Lost Paradise, Moses; of his 
symphonies, Oceana, Eroica, and all his other numer- 
ous works for orchestra and of chamber music? 

Rubinstein must have been in his best years an 
eminent conductor, but when I saw him direct a con- 
cert of the Imperial Russian Musical Society I was 
astonished to notice how poorly he handled the baton. 
Afterwards some of the members of the orchestra told 
me they took care never to look at him during the 
performance, for Rubinstein—whether because of nerv- 
ousness or absentmindedness—was usually wrong in 
indicating the entries of the instruments. The musi- 
cians assured me that the best way of avoiding catas- 

rophes was to pay no attention to his signs. 

The growing affliction of his eyes compelled him 
soon after this to relinquish his position as conductor 
of the Imperial Musical Society, as well as the director- 
ate of the conservatory, and in the year 1904 he sud- 
denly died of apoplexy. 

March, 1881, I had to give a recital at the Philhar- 
monic Academy, in Bologne. The program, which I 
had sent several days in advance, included a number 
of Anton Rubinstein’s. The president of the academy, 
however, informed me that Rubinstein, being still 
among the living, could not be considered as a classic, 
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and requested me, therefore, to cancel the number. The 
day of the concert a telegram from Paris announced 
that Nicholas Rubinstein (the renowned brother of 
Anton) had suddenly died. The president of the acad- 
emy then hastened to inform me that Rubinstein having 
just died he became ipso facto a classic, and I could 
consequently replace his number on the program. I, 
of course, had to call the attention of the overzealous 
president to the fact that it was Nicholas and not Anton 
who had passed away, and the number was again ex- 
punged from the list. 

How often public recognition is delayed, or alto- 
together denied for this same reason. Envy, jealousy, 
hatred, business considerations, are often seemingly 
unsurmountable obstacles to success. In that case the 
secret of success lies onlyin . . . death! 

That reminds me of one of my publishers who con- 
fessed to me recently that, if I were dead, my compo- 
sitions would prove much more commercial. I replied 
that, for the present, I had to forego this effective 
advertising medium, as it would prove prejudicial to 
Mg esa) a), health! 

The well-known writer, Eugene Zabel, a friend of 
Rubinstein, has published an interesting study on the 
hand of the great pianist. Leopold Auer, knowing 
Zabel’s admiration for Rubinstein, sent him from 
Petersburg a plaster cast of his hand. Zabel wrote, 
concerning this dear relic: “It grows out of a very 
robust wrist. It develops afterwards full and fleshy, 
strikingly enlarging almost in the shape of a quad- 
rate. The first impression, upon looking at the plaster 


cast, is not of great sensitiveness, but rather of un-. 


usual physical strength. Similar was the impression 
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one received of the personality of Rubinstein. Any- 
‘one who did not know him would have supposed him 
to be accustomed to carry heavy weights, the more 
so as he walked in a stooping posture and with shuffling 
gait. The shape of Rubinstein’s hand suggests a 
claw improved to human form, marvelous in the 
strong development of the small finger. Rubinstein 
used to say that through a simple pressure of this 
finger on the key he could break any hammer of the 
piano.” 

A lady once asked Rubinstein what city he liked 
best. “This is difficult to say,” he answered. “It 
would be easier if you had asked, what country I like 
best. Then I would reply: In Russia I live, in Ger- 
many I think, in France I enjoy, in Italy and Spain 
I admire, in America I do business, and everywhere 
Siivstiis md LOve 

I. Study only with great masters. The time you 
employ with an inferior instructor is wasted. The 
happy choice of a teachcer is half guarantee of success. 

2. When you are developed into an artist do not 
care for the praise of the vulgar and ignorant. Be 
your severest critic, and seek to come as near as pos- 
sible to our ideal. Pursue this ideal even when it is 
In contrast with the common taste. 

4. Set for yourself some colossal task. Even if you 
do not succeed in attaining it, the effort alone will bene- 
fit and improve your art. 

5. Do not forget that great mastery of any subject 
is obtainable only at the price of long and persistent 
study. 

6. Specialize, if possible, in one thing. The world 
does not give credit for too many accomplishments. 
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7. When you have accomplished something in the 
world and you are anxious to get recognition die as 
soon as possible! 

8. If you are not in a special hurry for fame take 
care of yourself, have a good time, and manage to 
live a hundred years, for, as the Italian saying goes: 
“Meglio un asino vivo che un dottor morto” (in Eng- 
lish: “Better a live donkey than a dead doctor’’). 


JOHANNES BRAHMS 
1833-1897 


Among the artists whose merits have been passion- 
ately disputed, not only by the public at large, but also 
by other famous musicians, is certainly Johannes 
Brahms. With Brahms it is not as with Wagner a 
question of agreeing or disagreeing with his principles 
or his daring innovations, but simply a liking or dis- 
liking of his music. Someone named him “the last of 
the classics” or, like Bulow, made him a member of 
the “Three B’s Trinity,’ Bach, Beethoven, Brahms. 
Others, like Tchaikovsky, find that he lacks the chief 
thing in music—beauty. After all it is entirely a mat- 
ter of taste. There are many musicians who, even 
recognizing the seriousness of his aims, and the extent 
of his knowledge, do not like his music. Others, on 
the contrary, swear that every note from his pen is a 
gem, 

I shall try to navigate impartially between these two 
antagonistic cliffs and to find out what in his works 
captivated the admiration of one part of the music 
world and what on the contrary aroused the opposition — 
of the other. | 

In Brahms’ early days all his surroundings ‘were 
musical and everything tended to foster the inclinatfon 
he inherited from his father who was a prominent 
member of the Hamburg orchestra. Also, his teacher, 
Marxsen, had the strongest influence on his subsequent 
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work, fostering his comprehension and devotion to the 
older masters, especially Bach and* Beethoven. 

He made his first public appearance as a pianist when 
he was fourteen, at a concert of. which the program 
included his own variations upon a Volkslied. Brahms 
seems to have had a decided preference for the varia- 
tion. Six of his works—his Opus 9, Variations on a 
Theme by Schumann; Op. 21, No. 1, Variations on an 
Original Theme; Op. 21, No. 2, Variations on a Hun- 
garian Theme ; Op. 23, Variations ona Theme by Schu- 
mann; Op. 24, Variations and Fugue on a Theme by 
Handel; Op. 35, Variations on a Theme by Paganini— 
all are moulded into this form. 

At the age of twenty he went for a concert tour with 
the Hungarian violinist Remenyi. In his intimate con- 
nection with this artist he gained a thorough knowledge 
of Hungarian melodies and rhythm, and from that time 
we find him constantly introducing them into his com- 
positions. 

At Celle an amusing incident occurred. A poor 
pianoforte had been provided and another had to be 
secured, this being done just before the concert was 
timed to commence. It proved itself to be nearly a 
semitone below pitch, a very disconcerting thing for a 
violinist. Brahms, however, transposed Beethoven’s 
Sonata in C minor up a semitone without rehearsal, a 
feat which so impressed Remenyi that he told the audi- 
ence what had occurred. 

The most important outcome of this tour was a 
meeting with the great violinist Joachim, and from that 
date began their lifelong friendship. Joachim was im- 
pressed with the young man and wrote to several 
friends prophesying a great future for him. Moreover, 
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he gave him an introduction to Schumann, who was 
then at Dusseldorf. Schumann heard Brahms play his 
Sonata in C Major and many of his other pieces, and 
both he and his wife expressed the highest admiration 
for the work presented. More than this, he gave him 
real practical help by writing to Dr. Hartel and a little 
later, on October 2, 1853, appeared the now historic 
article in the Neue Zeitshrift fiir Musik, which landed 
Brahms on one of the highest pinnacles of fame. In 
this he wrote that a young musician hitherto unknown 
was destined “to suddenly appear and give utterance to 
the highest ideal expression of the time; who should 
claim the mastership by no gradual development, but 
burst upon us fully equipped as Minerva sprang from 
the head of Jupiter.” This eulogium did at first more 
harm than good, as it tended to create scepticism, and it 
took some years for Brahms to prove himself worthy 
of the honor which had been thrust upon him. 

A beginning was made by the publication of the 
works which had met with the sympathy of Joachim 
and Schumann; and an introduction to a large number 
of prominent musicians at Leipsic, including Berlioz, 
helped still more to make him known. It must not, 
however, be imagined that the world unhesitatingly en- 
dorsed the opinion of Schumann. There were many, 
as indeed there are many today, to whom the music of 
Brahms was antipathetic and even revolting. Its idiom 
was, to a large extent, new, its technic unfamiliar, its 
message too obscure. 

The year 1854 brought much sadness. Schumann 
was overtaken by the mental malady which clouded his 
few remaining years. He attempted to throw himself 
into the Rhine, but was rescued and taken to an asylum, 
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where he lingered on until 1856. This tragedy affected 
Brahms very deeply. He rushed off to Diisseldorf to 
offer his sympathies to the poor wife and in common 
with other friends set himself to do all that he could 
to help and comfort her. Johannes Brahms and Clara 
Schumann enjoyed for many years a friendship of the 
purest and highest artistic aims. Evidences of it were 
soon forthcoming in the set of pianoforte variations 
written by Brahms On a Theme by Clara Wieck, Clara 
Schumann’s maiden name. 

Meanwhile the problem of the future was before him 
and he realized that both composition and teaching were 
very uncertain means of earning an income. He there- 
fore, in 1858, decided on becoming a concert pianist. 
In this capacity he played in concerts at Bremen and 
Hamburg with sufficient success to justify this determ- 
ination, although some of the critics spoke quite unkind- 
ly of his playing, and said that his technic did not 
satisfy the demands of the time. Although Brahms 
worked hard to perfect himself, there is a consensus 
of opinion that he was not a pianist of the first rank. 
In his later years that was still more the case, and he 
was considered as a heavy, and not particularly brilliant 
player. 

The friendship with Joachim and Clara Schumann 
was invariably renewed during the summer vacation. 
Clara Schumann introduced at a concert in Dusseldorf 
some of his Hungarian dances, by which Brahms in 
many quarters is now known more than by his more 
serious works. 

In 1859 Brahms played his new pinaforte concerto at 
Hanover, Joachim being the conductor, and later at the 
Gewandhaus in Leipzig; but he soon realized that his 
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life-work lay more in the direction of creation than of 
execution. Great publishing firms accepted his works 
for publication. Clara Schumann continued her propa- 
ganda of Brahms’ works and performed in Hamburg 
his Variations on a Theme of Handel. 

The charm of Vienna atracted him at first only for 
a long visit, but later to permanent residence. Brahms 
performed there his G Minor Quartet and the Handel 
Variations, which were well received. Hanslick, the 
famous critic, wrote very favorably of his work. At 
Vienna Brahms met Wagner, but the two composers 
never became intimate. The aversion of Brahms to- 
ward other modern masters was equally accentuated. 
In the three years while he was conductor of the Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde in Vienna (1871-1873), he 
gave evidence of a lack of interest in modern music 
such as was at hand in the new and revolutionary 
works of such composers as Liszt and Berlioz; and, 
when such a one was occasionally performed under his 
baton, there was so little enthusiasm in his interpreta- 
tion that it made no impression whatever. He enter- 
tained, however, great respect for Verdi, speaking of 
him in glowing terms and dwelling with pleasure on the 
fact that in his habits of life, such as early rising, 
simplicity in clothing and unostentatious demeanour, 
Verdi resembled himself. Upon once hearing Bulow 
speak in disparaging terms of Verdi’s Requiem, 
Brahms went immediately to a music store, and obtain- 
ing the pianoforte score, read it through. When he had 
finished it, he said: ‘‘Bitlow has made a fool of himself 
for all time; only a genius could have written that.” 

His German Requiem was given in 1868 in the 
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Cathedral at Bremen, and was attended by many ne 9 n 


resentative musicians. 

The event of the year 1876 was the production of his 
Symphony Op 68 in C. Minor at Carlsruhe. The critics 
of the day were very divergent in their views; some 
could make neither head nor tail of it, while others 
lauded it to the skies. A second symphony, Op. 73, in 
D, followed after a short time. Another great work, 
the Violin Concerto, was produced for the first time by 
his old friend, Joachim, at Leipsic, in 1879. Like many 
other works of Brahms, its demands upon the listeners 
are considerable. 

The beautiful playing of the clarinettist Mithlfeld, in 
Meiningen, inspired him to his Trio for Pianoforte, 
Clarinet and Violoncello, the Quintet for Clarinet and 
Strings, and two Sonatas for Clarinet and Pianoforte. 
Brahms humorously referred to Muhlfeld as his ‘‘Prima 
Donna.” 

In April, 1897, Brahms died, after having suffered 

for several years from a cancer. 
- In early life Brahms was slim and slight of build. As 
the years passed he took on weight rapidly. He was 
rather short, had sandy colored hair, and was clean 
shaven. By the time he was fifty he looked stout, shag- 
gy and unkempt. Moreover, a thick beard hid much 
of his face. Though neat and tidy in his youth, he 
would later wear alpaca rather than broadcloth. An 
old shawl was the garment he preferred. His aversion 
to visiting England seems partly to have arisen from 
his dislike for conventional society. 

I became personally acquainted with Brahms in 
Vienna. As I was leaving the “Hoftheater’ with him, 
after the general rehearsal of L’ Amico Fritz, by Mas- 
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cagni, I asked the master what he thought of the new 
opera. “I am not paid,” he answered, alluding to the 
critics, “to have an opinion.” This answer reflected 
Brahms’ character most decidedly: contempt for criti- 
cism, disregard for everybody, Teutonic rudeness. 

On another occasion at an evening gathering, where 
Brahms was present, a mediocre singer, out of defer- 
ence for him, sang several of his songs. When she 
turned to Brahms, apparently expecting a compliment, 
he said bluntly: “Singing is difficult, yet oftentimes it 
is far more difficult to listen to it.” I must add that 
the young lady was not exactly good-looking, for, not- 
withstanding all his extravagance, Brahms was very 
sensitive to the fair sex, if it was really fair. He 
would then have overlooked the mediocre presentation 
of his songs. 

In spite of his reputation as a rude fellow, I found 
Brahms comparatively amiable. He soon honored me 
with his autograph, the first measures of his famous 
song Oh versenk. 

Brahms was an inveterate smoker. He loved a good 
weed, but did not turn up his nose at a bad one. Erich 
Wolff, the composer, used to tell a story about Brahms’ 
cigarettes. He had only just emerged from the Acad- 
emy of Music at Vienna when he ventured to submit 
one of his first compositions to the redoubtable master 
and played it in his house on the piano. Brahms was 
in a cheerful mood and showed his approbation of 
Wolff’s composition. As the young man rose to go he 
asked him whether he smoked ; and, on Wolff’s confess- 
ing with a bow that he did, the master said: “Then 
you shall have something really choice.” With that he 
took out of his cigarette case an Egyptian cigarette with 
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a gold mouthpiece and handed it to the young musician, 
who received it with thanks and placed it carefully in 
his breast pocket. 

“Why do you put the cigarette away? Why not eht 
it now?” asked Brahms. 

“T cannot smoke it,” replied Wolff, “I shall take great 
care of it. It is not every day that one gets a cigarette 
from Brahms.” 

Thereupon Brahms opened his cigarette case again 
and said with a smile of satisfaction: “Then give me 
back the good cigarette; for your purpose a common 
one of the Austrian Tabackregie will do just as well!” 

Brahms never married. Although frequently on 
terms of intimacy with ladies, he does not appear to 
have got further than occasionally remarking to a 
friend: “Such a girl would make me happy.” What 
he missed in this way, however, was atoned for by his 
friendships, which once formed were usually made for 
life. 

In later years he became rude and uncivil. Always 
a son of the people he appears never to have put him- 
self out to be particularly courteous. He became some- 
what autocratic and on certain occasions when dining 
out he would not sit at his appointed place, but in a 
place chosen by himself, or, when the meal was ar- 
ranged for the dining room, he refused to, dine except 
in the garden. 

His sarcasm was widely known. To a young com- 
poser who showed him a manuscript he said: “My 
dear, you will never become a Beethoven,” to which, 
however, he received the unexpected reply: “My dear 
master, none of us ever will.” 

One day as a friend came to tell him that admirers 
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of Raff were getting up a subscription to erect a monu- 
ment to his memory, he exclaimed, “Let them make 
haste, don’t delay a moment, or he will be forgotten 
before you put it up.” 

At the same time he was modest. On one occasion 
Joachim attempted to toast him as the greatest of living 
composers, but Brahms anticipated him by saying: 
“Here’s to the health of Mozart.” 

When asked by the wife of Strauss, the Waltz King, 
to write something on her fan, he penned a bar or two 
of the Blue Danube Waltz and subscribed it ‘‘Not, 
alas, by Johannes Brahms.” 

He was addicted to the habit of snoring. 

Georg Henschel, the singer, was much in contact 
with Brahms and did much in the way of introducing 
his works. On one occasion when he and Brahms 
arrived at a certain town they were given a double bed- 
room and Henschel anticipated the night with some 
alarm. As soonas the light was out Brahms was asleep 
and snoring loudly. Henschel, knowing that he would 
not sleep, went off to the porter and managed to secure 
another room. When the friends met in the morning 
Brahms said, “When I awoke and found your bed 
empty I thought, ‘The poor fellow has gone and hanged 
himself.’ ” 

He was not a good speaker. A great banquet was 
given at Vienna after the performance of one of his 
symphonies and was attended by many notabilities, in- 
cluding Popper, the violoncellist. Brahms was asked to 
make a speech and began: ‘“‘Gentlemen, composing 1s 
very difficult, copying far easier; but on that point my 
friend Popper can give you more information.” Pop- 
per got up smiling and said: “My friend, Brahms, 
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has informed you that I know all about copying. I do 
not know if he is right in this; 1 only know that if I 
were to copy there is only one man I would consider 
_ worth copying and that man is Beethoven; but on that 
matter my friend Brahms can give you more informa- 
tion.” 

Brahms built his music laboriously. It was his cus- 
tom to keep his work in manuscript for some time and 
usually to hear one or two performances of it before 
allowing it to appear in print. He carried self-criticism 
to the extent of rewriting works which had already been’ 
published. To Georg Henschel he said once, ‘One 
ought never to forget that by actually perfecting one 
piece one gains and learns more than by commencing 
or half finishing a dozen. Let it rest, let it rest and 
keep going back to it and working at it over and over 
again until it is completed as a finished work of art, 
until there is not a note too much or too little, not a 
bar you could improve upon. Whether it is beautiful 
also is an entirely different matter, but perfect it must 
be.” 

This is surely a great point and one of the secrets of 
the success of Brahms. Every composer becomes a bet- 
ter judge, a better critic of his own works when he | 
lets them rest for a time, thus becoming like a stranger 
to his own creation and being more capable to judge of 
it objectively. 

In the beginning of my article I said that Tchai- 
kovsky had no sympathy with the music of Brahms. In 
one of his letters he gives the following remarkable 
appreciation of the German composer: “In the music 
of this master there is something dry and cold which 
repulses me. He never speaks out his musical ideas to 
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the end. He excites and irritates our musical senses 
without wishing to satisfy them and seems ashamed to 
speak the language which goes straight to the heart. 

. It is impossible to say that the music of 
Brahms is weak and insignificant. He is never trivial, 
but he lacks the chief thing—beauty. Brahms com- 
mands our respect. We must bow before the original 
purity of his aspirations; but to Jove him is impossible. 
I, at least, in spite of much effort, have not arrived 
at ate. 

Resuming, we may say that to the ordinary amateur 
Brahms is a sealed book. Not only can he not enjoy it, 
but it is apt to repel him. The reasons are that he is not 
making any concession to popularity which, indeed, he 
always despised; then there is a prevalent sombreness, 
which reveals at every moment the North German; 
also, a lack of spontaneity. We find often the crafts- 
man overshadowing the artist. In his works the feel- 
ings of calculation are predominant over the feelings 
for beauty. 

I would mention as most prominent points in Brahms’ 
career : 

His devotion to Bach and Beethoven and the deep 
almost exclusive study of their works. 

The habit of letting his works rest and rest until he 
could criticise them with cool objectivity. 

On the other hand he fell into the other extreme 
where calculation suffocates spontaneity and inspira- 
tion. 

A most admired and most opposed composer. 


CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS 
1835-1922 


Experience teaches us that only specializing, in music, 
as well as in other branches of human endeavor, is 
likely to bring satisfactory results. That is true in 
our days still more than in former times, as the rami- 
fications of all the different branches of knowledge have 
taken such enormous proportions as to make it more 
and more difficult for human brains to embrace all the 
enormous amount of material. 

Universality has almost become a Utopia and only 
produces “Jacks of all trades, masters in none.” 

Such being the case in all arts and sciences, our time 
has become one of specialists. Among the painters one 
devotes himself to landscape, the other to figure. Among 
the doctors one specializes in eye, another in throat 
ailments, another again in surgery. Also in our art, 
in music, the one becomes a pianist, another an organist, 
another composer of grand opera, another of light 
opera. Some prefer to become an orchestra director, 
others again concert singers or opera singers. 

Saint-Saéns however is an exception to the rule. He 
was an eclectic, almost universal genius and, what is 
surprising, he was excellent in everything musical he 
ever undertook. He was an eminent composer, a famous 
pianist, a distinguished organist, a literateur of great 
merit; and although he had to fight against the preju- 
dice that will not give full credit to one person for 


many different proficiencies, he succeeded in earning 
249 
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recognition for all his divers accomplishments. Liszt 
recommended his works for production in Weimar; von 
Buelow held him in high estimation as pianist and 
wrote of him: “There does not exist a monument of 
art of whatsoever country, school, or epoch that Saint- 
Saéns has not thoroughly studied. When we came to 
talk about the symphonies of Schumann, I was aston- 
ished to hear him reproduce them at the piano with 
such an amount of facility and exactitude, that I re- 
mained dumbfounded in comparing this prodigious 
memory with my own, which is thought so much of.” 

Wagner drank once to the health of Saint-Saéns 
whom he qualified as the greatest living French com- 
poser. 

Gounod wrote of his versatility: ‘He could write 
at will a work in the style of Rossini, of Verdi, of 
Schumann or of Wagner. - | 

Schuré formulates the following judgment of Saint- 
Saéens: “Nobody possesses more deeply the technical 
science of music, nobody knows better the masters from 
Bach to Liszt, Brahms and Rubinstein, nobody can 
more easily handle all the vocal and instrumental forms. 
Saint-Saéns can say: ‘Nothing musical is strange to 
me.’ He is a multiform and polyphone Proteus.” 

He owes his greatest popularity to his symphonic 
poems, among which the most known is Danse Macabre, 
but his most earnest works are three symphonies, two 
suites, five piano concertos, one cello concerto, three 
violin concertos, a piano quartet, a piano quintet, a sep- 
tet for piano, trumpet and string instruments, and the 
operas Le timbre d’argent, Samson, Etienne Marcel, 
Henry VIII. 
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He was for a great number of years organist of the 
Madeleine in Paris. 

Another phenomenon in the iridescent career of this 
exceptional musician is the fact that, although he has 
used to the utmost his: mental and physical powers, he 
reached the high age of 87 years. 

It will be of great interest to investigate the secret 
of this almost superhuman activity. Luckily, he has 
given us in his memoirs a wealth of material from 
which we can draw authentic information. 

As a child he was so delicate that the doctors held 
little hope of his living. How fallacious doctors opin- 
ions are! 

His mother was greatly surprised that even as a baby 
he began to listen to every sound, he made the door 
creak and would plant himself in front of the clocks 
to hear them strike. His special delight was in the 
music of the tea-kettle, a large one which was hung 
before the fire in the dining room. Seated nearby on 
a small stool he used to wait with a lively curiosity for 
the first murmurs of its gentle and varied crescendos. 

At seven he was passed out of his great-aunt’s hands 
to Stamaty, a pupil of Kalkbrenner. Later with Hal- 
evy he made attempts at vocal and instrumental music. 
But he learned more by the absence of the master, for 
when Halevy sent word that he wasn’t coming to the 
class, as was often the case, he used to go to the library 
and there he completed his musical education. The 
amount of music ancient and modern he devoured is 
beyond belief. 

Saint-Saéns was always deeply concerned in the art 
of elocution. He complains about singers making the 
work incomprehensible by not articulating correctly the 
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words. And truly one can say that half of the success 
of a song lies in the distinct enunciation. 

I remember a famous tenor telling me about his sys- 
tem in learning new parts, which consisted chiefly in 
first studying only the words and never tackling the 
music before he had completely mastered the declama- 
tion. 

Mendelssohn in his writings relates that his method 
of composing a song was first of declaming loud with 
great pathos the words attentively listening to the mod- 
ulation of the voice resulting ina kind of melody. That 
was the basis of the new song. 

Young musicians often complain and not without rea- 
son of the difficulties of their career. It may perhaps 
be useful to remind them that nothing can be reached 
without strenuous labor, and that all the great masters 
had not always beds of roses. 

Saint-Saéns himself had much to seen from the 
prejudice that it is impossible to be an operatic com- 
poser, a writer of symphonies, an organist, and a pianist 
at the same time. Saint-Saens relates that Bizet played 
the piano admirably, but he never dared to play in pub- 
lic for fear of making his position worse. 

Although educated in the old classic school he showed 
in early youth a modern independent spirit. “Much 
talent is lost today,” he writes, “because the young com- 
posers believe that they must obey set rules instead of 
obeying their own inspiration. All illustrious artists 
mocked the critics.” 

His ideas on the morality or immorality of works of 
art are also quite modern. “What would be immoral 
in prose ceases to be immoral in verse, for in poetry 
art follows its own code, and form transcends the sub- 
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ject matter. That explains why parents take young 
girls to opera, when if the same piece were played 
without music they would be appalled at the idea. 

What Christian is ever shocked by “La Juive,” or 
Catholic frightened away by ‘The Huguenots ?” 

And, concerning ultramodern methods, he writes: 
“There is no longer any question of adding to the old 
rules new principles which are the natural expression 
of their times, but simply of casting aside all rules and 
every restraint.” (What would say the champions 
of ‘Standardization’?)” Everyone ought to make his 
own rules. Music is free and unlimited in its liberty 
of expression. There are not perfect chords or false 
chords. All aggregations of notes are legitimate. They 
may go farther still. There seems to be no reason why 
they should linger on the way to untrammeled freedom 
or restrict-themselves within a scale. The boundless 
empire of sound is at their disposal and let them profit 
by it.” 

“A German has written a book to prove that the 
birds sing false. Of course he is wrong for they do 
not sing false. They sing outside of scales and it is 
delightful, but it is not man-made art.” 

Being an eminent organist it is very interesting to 
hear what he has to say about the “Pope” of the in- 
struments: ‘“The manifold resources of this marvelous 
instrument are at the command of the organist, obe- 
dient to his slightest wish. These resources are prodigi- 
ous. The compass of the organ far surpasses that of 
all the instruments of the orchestra. The violin alone 
reaches the same height, but with little carrying power. 
As for the lower tones there is no competitor of the 
thirty-two foot pipes which go two octaves below the 
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violoncello’s low C. Between the pianissimo which 
almost reaches the limit where sound ceases and silence 
begins down to a range of formidable and terrifying 
power, every degree of intensity can be obtained from 
this magical instrument. The variety of timbres is 
broad. There are flute stops of various kinds, tonal 
stops that approximate the timbre of stringed instru- 
ments, stops for effecting changes in which each note, 
formed from several pipes bring out simultaneously tts 
fundamental and harmonic sounds; stops which serve 
to imitate the instruments of the orchestra, such as 
trumpet, the clarinet, the bassoon. There are celestial 
voices of several kinds, produced by combination of 
two simultaneous stops which are not tuned in perfect 
unison. Then we have the vox humana, a favorite with 
the public, which is alluring even though it is tremulous 
and nasal, and we have the innumerable combinations 
of all these different stops, with the graduation which 
may be obtained through indefinite commingling of the 
tones of this marvelous palette. Add to this the con- 
tinual breathing of the monster’s lungs which give to 
the sounds an incomparable and inimitable steadiness.” 

Also as a man he was a very sympathetic figure. He 
was an intimate and faithful friend of the greatest 
musicians of our time, highly appreciated by them and 
he himself not hesitating to warmly praise their excel- 
lencies in his splendid writings. His articles on his 
contemporaries, Rossini, Meyerbeer, Massenet, Offen- 
bach, testify as to his broadmindedness and fraternal 
feelings toward his colleagues in art. His standpoint 
in art was: “It is not the absence of defects but the 
presence of merits which makes works and men great.” 

Young and old musicians should never tire to extract 
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precious teaehings of wisdom from his life, from his 
critical essays, and from his numerous musical works. 

One could briefly epitomize his career as follows: 

Even as a child, listening to every kind of sounds and 
finding a hidden charm in them. 

Devoting most of his time to studying in the library 
ancient and modern music. 

The tremendous amount of labor connected with his 
ability to reproduce on the piano without music the 
most of the orchestral masterworks of the classics. 

Giving great weight to the art of elocution. 

Not hesitating to try his genius in the most difficult 
branches of musical art and marvelously succeeding in 
all, 

Advocating complete freedom in art and emancipa- 
tion from obsolete rules and laws. 

A great artist and a lovable man. 


GEORGES BIZET 
1838-1875 


Bizet was of the opinion that one should combat the 
prejudice that only non-artists can judge impartially a 
work of art. He did not realize that he himself had the 
most to suffer from the adverse criticism of his fellow- 
musicians. Although today the recognition of Bizet’s 
genius is almost universal, there prevails still in cer- 
tain musical quarters the tendency to classify him 
among the light opera composers; and I have heard a 
well-known modernist speak with superciliousness, yea 
disdain, of his Carmen and Arlesienne. 

Lightness with these connoisseurs means lack of 
worth. When the music is not exuberant with counter- 
point, with polyphonic intricacies, when the orchestra- 
tion is not filled with numberless clumsy instruments, 
the work belongs in their opinion to an inferior order; 
it is not an opera, but an “operetta.” 

They approve of Humperdinck, whose Hansel and 
Gretel, fairy opera, hardly justifies the overburdened, 
Wagnerian instrumentation. Somebody said that he 
“shot with cannons at sparrows.” They would perhaps 
reproach Bizet with “shooting at lions with children’s 
pistols” in his tragic opera Carmen. It is impossible to 
please everybody. 

Fortunately, there are very few musicians whose 
short-sightedness prevents them from appreciating and 
enjoying the treasures of Bizet inspirations. I, for my 
part, although brought up in the severe German school 
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of Friedrich Kiel and Max Bruch, feel mightily at- 
tracted by the charming muse of the French composer. 

Sympathies and antipathies, especially in music, are 
hard to explain. Here, more than in anything else, pre- 
vails the saying: De gustibus non est disputandum. 
Tchaikowsky could not bear the music of Brahms, 
Brahms equally could not endure Tchaikowsky; al- 
though there was nothing personal in that disliking. 
Wagner could not tolerate Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn 
did not understand Berlioz. 

There is not the slightest doubt that Bizet was born 
with the divine spark of genius. When he was only 
four years old he received the first notions of music 
from his mother. In the intervals between instruction 
the child, instead of playing, listened through the door 
to the lessons his father, a singing teacher, gave in his 
studio; and when four years later the father wanted 
to start the child’s regular musical education he was 
deeply surprised and rejoiced to discover that he, the 
child, only by help of his own intelligence and his 
prodigious memory had already overcome many ob- 
stacles. 

One day as he made him sing a lesson of solfege full 
of difficult intervals, he was impressed by the exactness 
with which he hit the right notes. He raised his eyes 
and noticed that the young reader was looking away 
from the open book. The child, unaware of the sur- 
veillance of his teacher, continued to sing without look- 
ing at the notes. He had often heard that lesson 
through the door and had learned it by heart. 

The father resolved to send him to the conservatory 
and went with him to Meifred, a member of the com- 
mittee of studies.” 
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“Your child is very young,” remarked Meifred, with 
a look at the diminutive candidate. 

. “It is true,” replied the father, “but, if he is small of 
stature he is great in knowledge.” 

“Ah, truly, and what can he do?” 

“Strike any chord on the piano and he will name it.” 

The test was tried directly and the boy, with his back 
turned to the instrument, named all the chords he heard, 
which were chosen purposely in the most distant ton- 
alities. At the same time with an astonishing easiness, 
he explained the different functions of the chords, with- 
out making the slightest mistake. Meifred could not 
restrain his admiration. ‘You will some day be elected 
as a member of the Institute,’ he said. And this 
prophecy would have been easily realized but for the 
early death of Bizet. 

The child was admitted to the piano classes of Mar- 
montel, the renowned teacher of Paladilhe, Duvernoy, 
Wieniawsky and Dubois. Six months later he won the 
first prize for solfege. It was then that he was intro- 
duced to the old Professor Zimmermann, who for a long 
time had headed the courses of counterpoint and fugue; 
and, although Zimmermann had decided to retire from 
teaching, he made an exception in favor of young 
Bizet, and took him as his pupil in counterpoint. It 
was under this famous educator that Bizet had his first 
tuition in the pure science. These wonderful chances 
are not given to every young musician. It must be 
owned, however, that this good fortune was brought 
about by the rare gifts of the boy. } 

Being, however, in poor health, Zimmermann often 
turned over his disciple to Charles Gounod, another 
inspiring teacher, who soon took the greatest affection 
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for Bizet. He worked simultaneously for the two 
classes, and 1851 he captured again a prize for piano. 
The next year, being 14 years old, he divided the first 
prize with his colleague Savary. 

Marmontel, in his book Symphonistes et Virtuoses, 
writes about him: “Bizet was a remarkable virtuoso, a 
fearless reader and a model accompanist. His exe- 
cution always sure and brilliant, had acquired a broad 
sonority and a great variety of colors which imparted 
to his playing an unusual charm. He excelled in 
modulating the tone under the gentle or intense pres- 
sure of his fingers and in rendering luminous the mel- 
ody, veiled however by the transparent harmonies. 
One was fascinated by the suavity and fluency of his 
touch.” 

He soon acquired great reputation as a wonderful 
reader. Nobody, indeed, understood as he did how to 
arrange at sight for piano the most intricate orchestral 
scores. Berlioz was one of the first to recognize the 
exceptional talent of the young artist. 

After the death of Zimmermann, Bizet entered the 
composition classes of Halévy. The author of La 
Juive received him with open arms and declared that 
he was already fit to take part at the contest for the 
Grand Prix. Bizet, however, did not try until 1856. 
After long hesitation the jury decided that the first 
prize could not be awarded; and Bizet was given only 
a second prize, probably on account of his tender age. 

In 1857 he won, together with his classmate, Lecocq, 
a prize offered by Offenbach for an opera buffa. Bizet, 
however, did not persist in this frivolous direction, but 
began in the same year a lyric scene, Cloris and Clotilde, 
which won him the honor of laureate of the Academy. 
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The cantata was performed by the Institute and had a 
decided success. Bizet went to Rome full of enthu- 
siasm and hope for the future, carrying with him a 
letter of recommendation by the Italian maestro Carafa 
to Mercadante in Naples. Although many considered 
in that time the prescribed travel to Rome nearly use- 
less for musicians, who could not find in the Eternal 
City the same inspiration as the painters and sculptors 
sent by the French government, Bizet was happy to find 
himself transplanted in the country of the azure sky 
and of joyous life. There he wrote an opera buffa, 
Don Procopio, whose libretto had been formerly put to 
music by Fioravanti. Auber, one of the judges of the 
Institute, laid it aside, and it was discovered only 
thirty-five years later by Malherbe, the librarian of the 
opera and performed another eleven years at the theatre 
in Monte Carlo with great success. 

In 1859 young Bizet was on his way to Naples to 
bring to Mercadante the letter of Carafa. Curious to 
see the contents of the missive, he opened it and—oh, 
disillusion!—he read, “JI giovane che ti ci metteria— 
questa lettera ha fatto ottumi studiu. Ha avuto la prima 
ricompensa del nostro conservatorio. Ma secondo la 
mia debole opinione non sar&d mai un compositore teat-. 
rale, perché non ha estro per un... .” (here an un- 
translatable word). 

(“The youth who will bring you this letter has had a 
thorough musical training. He won the first prize at 
our conservatory, but, according to my modest opinion, 
he never will succeed as a composer of opera as he 
has not genius for a fig.”) 

“Old idiot,” exclaimed Bizet, “I will write thy bi- 
ography and give this autograph at the end.” How he 
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was glad of his indiscretion. “I decided,’ he wrote, 
“never to give out of my hands a closed letter of intro- 
duction.” 

I am tempted to relate here, as a kind of intermezzo, 
a similar case, although it has nothing to do with Bizet. 
A wealthy Russian lady, whom I happened to know in 
St. Petersburg, was sent to Carlsbad with a closed letter 
of recommendation of her doctor to another doctor in 
Carlsbad. She was also curious to read the contents of 
the letter, and having opened it, she read: “I send you 
a golden goose. I have plucked her for a long time, 
now you may pluck her in turn.” Flattering! is it not? 

Some of the older French musicians remember 
having seen old Carafa at the conservatory. He 
died 1872. 

Returned home Bizet found himself in the usual con- 
dition of all young musicians, trying to meet the cost 
of living through piano lessons, piano transcriptions, 
orchestrating dance music and waiting for an oppor- 
tunity. This opportunity presented itself quite unex- 
pectedly. Count Walewsky, minister of fine arts, pre- 
paring to retire from his office, made a gift of 100,000 
francs to the Theatre Lyric. Bizet was the first to 
benefit by the ministerial generosity, receiving the com- 
mission to compose to the Libretto, The Pearl Fishers, 
which however did not meet with an over enthusiastic 
reception. 

To the Oriental hues of the Pecheurs des Perles and 
of his later opera Diamileh followed the poetically per- 
fumed Arlesienne, on a Drama of Daudet. The first 
performance of this work took place in 1872. 

To Carmen, however, Bizet owes the greatest part of 
his fame. It was performed in 1878 and received 
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rather indifferently. The prelude of the second act was 
encored, the Toreador aria and the quintet applauded ; 
but that was all.. Bizet was deeply depressed ; but at the 
fith performance the public commenced to show more 
appreciation. The most ridiculous accusation against 
the work was that of immoralitv. Also a number of 
minor indictments were expressed. Some found his 
harmonic combinations too daring, some his concessions 
to the popular taste too vulgar. 

The libretto is written after the famous novel of 
Prosper Merimée, which portrays the bizarre customs 
of the gypsies. Of course, Merimée does not hesitate 
to introduce us to the most abject collections of crooks 
and bandits; but who would accuse of immorality the 
fascinating writer? Carmen is the history of the bandit 
Don José Navarro, whom the author of the novel met 
in the mountains of the Sierra. Touched by the sympa- 
thy this stranger had shown to him José opens to him 
his heart and lays bare the ravages made in his soul, 
formely the soul of an honest man, by the black eyes 
of the cursed Bohemian, the frenetic love which has 
mastered him at the sight of the heartless girl. He had 
enrolled in a regiment of dragoons in Seville, rapidly 
had gained the degree of brigadier and was waiting a 
further advancement. One day he was put to watch 
the manufacture of tobacco and charged to escort to 
prison Carmencita, a gypsy girl who, in a violent scene, 
had wounded a companion with her knife. On the way 
to prison she tries the power of her charms and Don 
José succumbs to her witchery and consents to let her 
escape. He is degraded and thrown into prison, but 
as soon as he comes out he meets again Carmen who 
generously pays her debt of gratitude. However, the 
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inconstant Carmen cannot limit herself for a long time 
to a single love. She repels him. One evening he 
surprises Carmen in company with an officer of the 
dragoons. Maddened by jealousy José insults his 
superior. A duel ensues in which José kills his rival. 
He must save himself in the mountains and becomes 
a smuggler. That pleases Don José, who says to 
Carmen: “When I have you in the mountains there ~ 
is no officer there with whom I must divide you.” 

“Idiot that you are, to be jealous. Don’t you see 
that I love you as I do not ask your money.” 

“I would have strangled her,’ says José. He is 
admitted into the band of Dancaire, to which Carmen 
was since long time affiliated. Then begins the life of a 
bandit. He would like to become again an honest man 
and carry with him Carmen to America, but she re- 
fuses: she has enough of him: she hates him: she 
throws away the ring he gave her. José flushed with 
rage strikes her once, twice—he kills her. 

Meilhac and Halévy, the authors of the libretto had 
to effect numerous changes, the most important, the in- 
troduction of the sweet Micaela who contrasts effec- 
tively with the wicked Carmen. 

The score is exuberant with striking inspirations, the 
Habanera was written by Bizet during the rehearsals, to 
please Galli-Marié who did not find the previous aria to 
her taste. The Seguidilla is one of the warmest pages 
of the score, the charming duo of Micaela and Don 
José, the chanson Boheme in the tavern, the Toreador 
aria, the quintet and the card scene will always be con- 
sidered as gems of operatic art. 

As has already been mentioned, Bizet was an eminent 
pianist. Edmond Galabert in his introduction to Bizet’s 
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Lettres a un ami, relates that Bizet advised him to 
seriously devote himself to the piano, to watch, to crit- 
icise himself, to repeat difficult passages until the touch 
attained the desired quality, to use the pedal with the 
greatest discretion and exactness. He obtained marvel- 
lous effects through the simultaneous use of both pedals 
and even in the fortissimo his tone never lost the 
mellowness and velvety quality. Accompanying himself 
at the piano he succeeded with his tenor voice in singing 
all the woman, tenor and bass parts. Among his favor- 
ite numbers were some beautiful pages from the 
Conquest of Troy, by Berlioz; the Etude, La Chasse, 
by Heller; the Nuits Blanches of the same composer, 
and Bach’s preludes and fugues. His technic was fault- 
less and his musicianship of the highest order.” 

He thought that the pianist, in order to reach true 
artistic emotion, ought to hum and sing the different 
passages and melodies, as he did always, coloring, ani- 
mating, emphasizing, especially in the orchestral com- 
positions, when he imitated the different instruments. 
He possessed such a great variety of touches that he 
was able to suggest the different timbres without the 
aid of the voice. 

The readers of the ““Etude’’ remember my often men- 
tioning the unlimited possibilities of the piano in re- 
producing the instrumental colors and I am glad to 
find myself in complete agreement with the illustrious 
French master. 

Further Galabert writes: “One knows generally 
Bizet only as the author of Arlesienne and Carmen; 
but that should not prevent us from appreciating the 
beauties of the “Pecheurs des perles,’ of the “Jolie 
fille de Perth,’ Djamilech, the dramatic overture Patrie, 
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his songs Adieux de lhotesse Arabe, Vous ne Priez 
Pas, Ma vie a Son Secret, his Funeral March for piano. 

Bizet was an eclectic, non-sectarian, and opposed to 
prejudice. As critic he had not the scintillating style of 
Gautier or Reyer, but on the other hand he strove to 
be absolutely impartial and not to be influenced by 
friendship or enmity. “I will always ignore what kind 
of label is pasted on the artistic work. Respect to all, 
neither incensed nor insult. Is not genius a privilege 
of all countries, of all times? The beautiful, the true 
never die. A poet, a painter, a musician devotes the 
purest part of his soul to conceive, to create his work. 
He believes, he despairs, he suffers; and when, more 
trembling than a criminal, he tells us, ‘See and judge!” 
instead of showing sympathy for him, we ask his pass- 
port, his opinions, his relations, his antecedents. That 
is not criticism; that is police. The artist has no name, 
no nationality. He is inspired or not; he has genius 
or he has none. If he has, we must adopt him; if not, 
let us pity him and forget him. Name yourself Ros- 
sini, Gounod, Wagner, Berlioz—what do I care? Let 
me laugh or weep, depict me love or hatred, fanaticism 
or crime, charm me, stun me, transport me, and I shall 
not insult you, classifying, labeling you as the naturalist 
does with the different bugs. . . . Let us not de- 
mand of a great artist the qualities he lacks; let us 
enjoy those he possesses !” 

Beautiful thoughts, fitly expressed! 

Resuming we find in Bizet’s life a fervent love of art 
manifesting itself from earliest childhood. Severe 
studies completed under the leadership of great masters 
like Marmontel, Zimmermann, Halevy and Gounod. 

His teachings could be summarized as follows: 
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Strive to become a great pianist and learn the true 
expression, the right phrasing. Hum and sing passages 
and melodies with deep feeling. Try to suggest on the 
piano, through a great variety of touches, the different 
instruments. Become proficient in accompanying and 
reading intricate orchestral scores. 

Endeavor to be original, but do not become narrow- 
minded; and have eyes and ears open to the manifes- 
tations of genius wherever they may appear. 

Do not ask for the label of a composition. 

Do not be discouraged by partisan criticism. 

Had Bizet lived longer than only 37 years, what could 
we not have expected from the 


Composer of Carmen? 


POULER ICLICH TCHAIKOVSKY. 
1840-1893 


Perhaps no other composer than Peter Ilich Tchai- 
kovsky has been so variously judged by his contempo- 
raries. One would be astonished at the contrasting 
opinions, were it not that it is the inevitable fate of 
genius to be misunderstood and not at once recognized. 
Even his teacher, Anton Rubinstein, and some of his 
intimate friends could not admit his pre-eminent posi- 
tion among the Russian composers. It may be that 
this failure to give him due credit was not altogether 
sincere, but was prompted by an unconscious rivalry 
and jealousy. Rubinstein, to whom originally his piano 
concerto op. 23 in B flat minor was dedicated, found it 
“worthless and absolutely unplayable, bad, trivial, com- 
mon. It had better be destroyed or entirely rewritten.” 
Hans von Bulow, in direct opposition to Rubinstein, 
praised the concerto very highly, saying that of all 
Tchaikovsky’s works with which he was acquainted, 
this was the most perfect. “I should grow weary,” 
he wrote to the composer, “if I attempted to enumer- 
ate all the fine qualities of your work, qualities which 
compel me to congratulate not only the composer, but 
all those who will enjoy the work in the future, either 
actively or passively.” Tchaikovsky changed the dedi- 
cation from Rubinstein to Bilow. Max Bruch, the 
German composer, when asked his opinion of T’s music, 
replied: “I am far too stupid to criticise such music.” 
Dvorak, on the contrary, wrote about his opera ““Eugen 
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Onegin,” “It is a wonderful creation, full of glowing 
emotion and poetry, and finely elaborated in all its 
details; in short, the music is captivating, and pene- 
trates our hearts so deeply that we cannot forget it. 
Whenever I go to hear it I feel myself transported 
into another world.” 

This is another instance of that most amazing dis- 
parity of opinions we encounter at every step in the 
history of music. Today, however, there is hardly a 
doubt as to the fact that Tchaikovsky must be con- 
sidered the greatest representative of Russian music. 

One of the reasons for this belated recognition is 
to be found in the pronounced individuality of great 
musicians, which makes them often unable to judge 
impartially of their fellow artists. Tchaikovsky him- 
self was not totally exempt from this “blindness.” Of 
Brahms he writes: “In the music of this master (it 
is impossible to deny his mastery) there is something 
dry and cold which repulses me. He has very little 
melodic invention. He never speaks out his musical 
ideas to the end. Scarcely do we hear an enjoyable 
meiody than it is engulfed in a whirlpool of unimport- 
ant harmonic progressions and modulations, as though 
the special aim of a composer was to be unintelligible. 
He excites and irritates the musical senses, without 
wishing to satisfy them, and seems ashamed to speak 
the language which.goes straight to the heart. His 
depth is not real: c’est voulu. He lacks the chief thing 
—beauty.” 

On the other hand he had a passion for Bizet’s 
“Carmen.” He was never so completely carried away 
by any modern compositions as by this opera, which 
Richard Strauss, on the contrary, finds ‘“‘uninteresting,” 
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which fact, however, would have very little weight 
with Tchaikovsky as to his mind, “such an astounding 
lack of talent (speaking of Richard Strauss), united 
to such pretentiousness, never before existed.” 

Tchaikovsky was, from his earliest youth, extremely 
sensitive. The least criticism or reproof that would 
pass lightly over other children, would upset him 
alarmingly. But he showed also an‘ excellent heart. 
The weak and unhappy found in him a staunch pro- 
tector. Once he heard with indignation that some one 
intended to drown a cat. When he discovered the 
monster who was planning that crime, he pleaded so 
eloquently that pussy’s life was saved. 

About the development of his musical gifts we learn 
that the music of Mozart’s “Don Juan” was the first 
to make a deep impression upon him. It awoke a spir- 
itual ecstasy which was afterwards to bear fruit. By 
its help he penetrated into that world of artistic beauty 
where only great genius abides. “It is due to Mozart,” 
he writes, “that I devoted my life to music. He gave 
the first impulse to my efforts, and made me love it 
above all else in the world.” 

One of Tchaikovsky’s most characteristic peculiar- 
ities, from his earliest life, was his docility and com- 
pliance with the opinion of others in all questions save 
those concerned with music. Here he would brook no 
interference. In spite of any attempt to influence his 
judgment in this respect, he adhered to his own views 
and followed only his own inward promptings. In all 
other matters he was as malleable as wax. 

As a boy of 15 (1855) he showed a remarkable talent 
for improvisation and harmony, although he knew 
nothing of the theory of music. However, his first 
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teacher, Kiindinger, and his relations saw nothing phe- 
nomenal in him, and considered his improvisations of 
dance music only a pleasant accomplishment. 

He once accompanied on a journey an old friend 
of his father, in the capacity of an interpreter, for he 
was conversant with French and German. In this 
way he went to Berlin, London, Brussels and Paris. 
Paris pleased him best, but he learned to realize the 
inevitable end of idle and pleasure-seeking life and to 
convince himself that it led to nothing, and that exist- 
ence held other and nobler aims than the pursuit of 
mere enjoyment. The distraction of Parisian life 
brought about a wholesome reaction. 

When he returned to St. Petersburg (1861) he began 
to study theory with Zaremba, an excellent teacher. 
His brother Modest remembered with what persistence 
Peter Ilich would sit at the piano for hours together 
playing “the most abominable and incomprehensible 
preludes and fugues.” 

In 1862 Tchaikovsky writes to his sister: “I have 
entered the newly opened Conservatoire and the course 
begins in a few days. As you know, I have worked 
hard at the theory of music the past year. Do not 
imagine that I dream of being a great artist. I only 
feel that I must do the work which I feel to be my 
vocation. Whether I became a celebrated composer or 
only a struggling teacher, ’tis all the same. In any 
case my conscience will be clear, and I shall no longer 
have a right to grumbie at my lot.” 

In 1863 he writes: “I have renounced all amusements 
and luxuries so that my expenditure has very much 
decreased. You will want to know what will become 
of me when I have finished my course. One thing I 
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know for certain. I shall be a good musician and shall 
be able to earn my daily bread.” 

Anton Rubinstein, the director of the Conservatoire, 
found for him some private teaching. These lessons 
brought him about fifty roubles a month, (25 dollars). 
The curriculum of the Conservatoire consisted of the 
following subjects: choral singing, solo singing, piano- 
forte (Leschetitzky), violin (Wieniawsky), violoncello 
(Schuberth) and composition (Zaremba). Tchaikovsky 
had more respect than enthusiasm for Beethoven and 
never aimed at following his footsteps. His need of 
independence was always remarkable. He never swore 
in verba magistra. 

It is just in the years of development of a great artist 
that we can discover the way which led him to success. 
Later, when he has conquered, when he has already 
reached the goal, there is nothing more to be learned. 
It is of no use for us to know that he is at the top; 
we wish only to know how he arrived there. 

In 1861-1862 Tchaikovsky learned harmony; 1873, 
strict counterpoint under Zaremba, with whom he be- 
gan also to study form. About the same time he 
passed into Rubinstein’s class for instrumentation. The 
great personality of the director inspired the students 
with unbounded affection mingled with awe. In real- 
ity no teacher was more considerate and kindly, but 
his forbidding appearance, added to the glamour of his 
European fame, impressed his pupils profoundly. Be- 
sides being director of the Conservatoire, he taught 
piano, and his class was the desired goal of every young 
pianist in the school; for, although the other professors 
Gerke, Dreyschock and Leschetitzy, had excellent repu- 
tations, they were overshadowed by Rubinstein’s fame 
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and his wonderful playing. In his class, which con- 
sisted of three male students and a host of women, 
Rubinstein would often set the most peculiar tasks. 
On one occasion he made his pupils play Czerny’s 
Daily Studies in every key, keeping precisely the same 
fingering throughout. As a teacher of theory, Anton 
Rubinstein was just the opposite of Zaremba. While 
the latter was somewhat of a pedant, Rubinstein left 
all to the inspiration of the moment. On one occasion 
he set Tchaikovsky the task of orchestrating Bee- 
thoven’s D minor sonata in four different ways. 
Rubinstein was not satisfied with the arrangements and 
reprimanded him severely. It is peculiar that Rubin- 
stein, although sincerely attached to Tchaikovsky, never 
valued his genius at its true worth. It is not difficult 
to understand this, because Tchaikovsky’s artistic 
growth was perfectly normal and devoid of that start- 
ling brilliancy which would strike a teacher. On the 
other hand, Rubinstein cast a magic spell over Tchai- 
kovsky. He noted his pupil’s zeal and made unceasing 
demands upon his capacity for work. But the harder 
the task the more energetic he became. Sometimes he 
spent the whole night upon some score he wished to 
lay before his insatiable teacher the following day. 
Rubinstein had grown up in the period of Schubert, 
Mendelssohn and Schumann and recognized only their 
orchestra, that is the orchestra of Beethoven, with ad- 
dition of three trombones—natural horns and trumpets 
being replaced by chromatic ones. The young students, 
however, were enthusiastic for the most modern or- 
chestra. Tchaikovsky had become familiar with the 
orchestration of Meyerbeer, Berlioz, Liszt and Wag- 
ner; in 1862 Wagner himself visited Petersburg. It 
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was not so much Wagner as his instrumentation which 
impressed Tchaikovsky. Another useful study was his 
translation into Russian of Gevaert’s treatise upon in- 
strumentation, which he carried out admirably. 

1865 Nicholas Rubinstein, the brother of the famous 
pianist, founded a conservatory in Moscow and en- 
gaged Tchaikovsky as a professor of harmony at the 
modest emolument of 25 dollars a month. On occasion 
of a cantata he had composed for the prize distribu- 
tion at the end of the school year, Laroche wrote to 
Tchaikovsky: “In you I see the greatest, or rather the 
sole, hope of our musical future.” 

In 1868 Tchaikovsky fell in love with Desirée Artét, 
the renowned singer, who was visiting Moscow with an 
Italian opera company, at the head of which was the 
impresario Merelli. Laroche describes her thus: De- 
sirée Artét has been trained by Pauline Viardot-Garcia. 
Her voice is powerful and adapted to express intense 
dramatic pathos. Besides its dramatic quality, her voice 
is suitable for florid vocalization and her lower notes 
were so good that she could take many mezzo soprano 
parts, consequently her repertory was almost unlimited. 
It is not too much to say that in the whole world of 
music, in the entire gamut of lyrical emotion, there 
was not a single idea or a single form of which this 
-admirable artist could not give a poetical interpretation. 
Desirée Artét was not exactly good looking; at the 
same time, without recourse to artificial aids, her charm 
was so great that she won all hearts and turned all 
heads, as though she had been the loveliest of women. 
Under the irregularity of her features lay some mysteri- 
ous charm of attraction.” 

After a mutual glow of tenderness, however, Tchai- 
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kovsky and Mile. Artét recognized that a marriage 
would be a mistake, as he would have to play the pitiable 
part of attendant upon his wife, or she would have to 
give up her profession. So, without a word of explana- 
tion, Desirée married at Warschau, the baritone singer 
Padilla. When in 1869 Artét reappeared at the Mos- 
cow opera, Tchaikovsky sat in one of the orchestra 
stalls. When the singer came on he held his opera 
glasses to his eyes and never lowered them during the 
entire performance and tears rolled down his cheeks. 
Twenty years later they met once more at Madame 
Artot’s house in Berlin. Tchaikovsky found both the 
personality and the art of this singer, as fascinating as 
ever. 

1872 he took up journalism as critic of Moscow 
papers. His writings show considerable literary style. 
The general character of his articles bespeaks the cul- 
tivated and serious musician who is disinterested and 
just in his complete insight into his art. He was very 
successful in his campaign against ignorance and char- 
latanism. 

The next year his opera “Oprichnik” was accepted by 
the Petersburg Theatre; and Napravnik, the orchestra 
leader, asked him to make a few cuts and to alter 
the orchestration, which, he said, was too heavy and 
overbrilliant in places, so that it overwhelmed the 
singers and put them completely in the shade. Tchai- 
kovsky modestly accepted his remarks and did not 
show that his feelings were hurt in the least. On the 
contrary, he answered that he was much obliged to 
him, and he did everything Napravnik thought neces- 
sary as regarded the distribution of parts, shortening 
of scenes, and changes in the orchestration. The fault 
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of overcharging the orchestra is, of course, very com- 
mon with many modern composers. In his case one 
can learn how an experienced theatre leader can im- 
prove the original score if the composer is clever enough 
to put aside false pride and accept his practical advice. 
It is peculiar that Tchaikovsky was well aware of this 
fault in Wagner’s works without noticing it in his own 
music. He writes: “Wagner’s orchestration is too 
symphonic, too overloaded and heavy for vocal music. 
The older I grow, the more convinced I am that 
symphony and opera are in every respect at the oppo- 
site poles of music.” 

Astonishing contradiction in criticism was again 
clearly shown in the judgments passed after the first 
performance of this opera. Caesar Cui, the renowned 
Russian composer, wrote: “Poor in conception and 
feeble throughout, it is such as might be expected from 
a beginner, but not from a composer who has already 
covered so many sheets of paper.’ Laroche, on the 
contrary: “The wealth of musical beauties of the 
Oprichnik is so great that this opera takes a prominent 
place not only among Tchaikovsky’s works, but among 
all examples of Russian dramatic music. We have 
here a score which displays many of the best features 
of modern operatic music, while at the same time it is 
free from most of the faults of contemporary composi- 
tion.” Even if an artist is inclined to conform to the 
hints of honest criticism he is often at a loss whom to 
believe. | 

In April, 1874, he went to Italy. His self-contra- 
dicting impressions of Venice are very peculiar. He 
wrote once: “Venice is a place in which—had I to 
remain for long—I should hang myself on the fifth day 
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from sheer despair. The entire life of the place centres 
in the ‘Piazza S. Marco.’ To venture further in any 
direction is to find yourself in a labyrinth of stinking 
corridors which end in some cul de sac, so that you have 
no idea where you are or where to go, unless you are 
in a gondola. <A trip through the ‘Canal Grande’ is 
well worth making, for one passes marble palaces, each 
one more beautiful and more dilapidated than the last. 
Venice—I repeat—is very gloomy and like a dead city. 
There are no horses here and I have not even come 
across a dog.” Later, however, he changed his opinion 
as follows: “Venice is a fascinating city. Every day 
I discover some fresh beauties. Yesterday we went to 
the church of the Frati, in which, among other treas- 
ures, is the tomb of Canova. It is a marvel of beauty. 
But what delights one most is the absolute quiet and 
absence of all street noises. To sit at an open window 
in the moonlight and gaze upon S. Maria della Salute 
or over the lagoons to the left is simply glorious. It 
is so pleasant to sit in the Piazza S. Marco in the 
afternoon and watch the stream of people go by. In 
short, Venice has bewitched me.” . 

I said somewhere else in this article that we can 
learn from great men not only how to do things, but 
sometimes also how not to do them. Here is an in- 
stance of the latter truth. Beware of radically opposite 
statements, the more of written ones! Tchaikovsky, 
of course, never would have thought that a wicked, 
although humble, colleague would put them together! 

Tchaikovsky, however, never modified his opinion on 
Bayreuth. He wrote from there: “I made a little 
excursion through the streets of the town. They 
swarmed with people of all nationalities, who looked 
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very mucn preoccupied and as if in search of something. 
The reason for this anxious search I discovered only 
too soon, as I myself had to share it. All these restless 
people wandering through the town were seeking to 
satisfy the pangs of hunger, which even the fulness of 
artistic enjoyment could not entirely assuage. The 
little town is not able to feed all its guests. One can 
obtain a piece of bread or a glass of beer only by dire 
struggle or cunning stratagem. As a matter of fact, 
throughout the whole duration of the festival, food 
forms the chief interest of the public; the artistic rep- 
resentations take a secondary place. Cutlets, baked 
potatoes, omelettes are discussed much more eagerly 
than Wagner’s music. I perceived in the crowd many 
leaders of the musical world. But the greatest of them 
were conspicuous by their absence. Verdi, Gounod, 
Thomas, Brahms, Anton Rubinstein, Raff, Joachim, 
Biilow had not come to Bayreuth.” 

Did you ever hear of a visionary love affair with 
some ideal product of one’s own fancy? A somewhat 
similar relationship was that of Tchaikovsky with 
Nadejda von Meck. She existed—it is true—in reality, 
but Tchaikovsky never saw her. She was an ardent 
admirer of Tchaikovsky’s genius and, being wealthy, 
she helped also materially to relieve him from the 
hardships he had to endure in his struggle for existence. 
She inspired him with glowing letters full of poetic 
ideals, but they never met each other. To the end of 
their days, they never exchanged a word except by 
letter. Their whole intercourse was confined to a 
voluminous correspondence. , 

In one of these lettes Nadejda wrote to him: “There 
was a time when I earnestly desired your personal 
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acquaintance, but now I feel the more you fascinate 
me the more I shrink from knowing you. At present 
I prefer to think of you from a distance, to hear you 
speak, and so be at one with you in your music.” 

Once, when he would not accept her generous offer 
of a remittance of 3,000 roubles, she writes: “I am 
looking after you for my own sake. My most precious 
beliefs and sympathies are in your keeping, your very - 
existence gives me such enjoyment, for life is the 
better for your letters and your music. I want to keep 
you for the service of the art I adore. So, you see, my 
thought for your welfare is purely egotistical and so 
long as I can satisfy this wish I am happy and grateful 
to you for accepting my help.” 

An invisible sweetheart, love par distance, by wire- 
less! How many quarrels, how many disillusions 
would be avoided in such a novel way! Surely worthy 
of imitation! But how many would be satisfied with 
such a platonic, spiritual love? 

Tchaikovsky’s views about religion are mirrored in 
the following letter to Nadejda: “I have lost faith 
in dogma. The doctrine of retribution, for instance, 
seems to me so monstrous, that if there is a future 
life at all, it is only conceivable in the sense of the 
indestructibility of matter in the pantheistic view of 
the eternity of nature of which I am only a microscopic 
atom. I cannot believe in individual immortality. I am 
not sure that life beyond death is desirable, for it 
would lose its charm but for the alternation of joy 
and sorrow, its struggle between good and evil, dark- 
ness and light. According to our earthly conceptions 
even bliss itself would become wearisome if it were 
never broken or interrupted.” 
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His way of living was exceedingly simple. He rose 
early, took tea without anything to eat, then read the 
Bible. He worked then in complete isolation, never 
wasting time from 9.30 to 1 P. M., composing, orches- 
trating, making corrections or writing letters. In the 
nineties his correspondence had attained such a volume 
that he was frequently engaged upon it from morning 
until night, and often answered thirty letters a day. 
He dined punctually at 1 P. M. He was abstemious 
and very plain in his meals. Wet or fine, he always 
went for a walk of two hours after dinner, during 
which he noted down passing musical thoughts in a 
booklet. Next morning he worked them out at the 
piano. At four he went home to tea; from five to seven 
he worked. The evening he passed with friends and 
never composed. 

When he came to America, 1891, he was, of course, 
very much idolized and did not escape the visits of 
annoying enthusiasts. One of these asked Tchaikovsky 
if he never had composed a fantasia on the “Red 
Sarafan.” On Tchaikovsky’s replying in the negative, 
he was very much astonished and added: “TI will send 
you Thalberg’s fantasia; pray copy his style.” 

When he was in New York he was overwhelmed with 
attention and presents by an “admirer.” He suspected 
some reason for this striking kindness and later was 
justified in his suspicions for the cat came soon out 
of the bag. One day the affectionate friend handed 
Tchaikovsky a testimonial as follows: “I consider the 
pianofortes of . . . without doubt the best in 
America” and suavely requested him to sign it. Tchai- 
kovsky showed the obsequious advertising agent the 
door. 
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Among Tchaikovsky’s most famous works are the 
operas ‘““Eugen Onegin,” “Pique Dame’ and ‘“Vakoula, 
the Smith,” Six Symphonies of which the “Pathetique” 
and the E minor are the most popular. 

Tchaikovsky’s life teaches us many invaluable les- 
sons: 

His indefatigable activity under the leadership of 
great masters like Anton and Nicholas Rubinstein and 
Zaremba, and specially the magic spell for enthusiastic 
and continuous work which Rubinstein cast upon him. 

Indifference to contradictory criticism. 

Renunciation of idle life and luxuries that he might 
be able to concentrate upon the study of music and 
become as accomplished as he was an inspired com- 
poser. 

The inspiration of a pure love. 


JULES MASSENET 
1842-1912 


There is hardly another figure in the history of music 
which can better than Jules Massenet be taken as an 
inspiring model by young and old musicians. His genius 
of course cannot be imitated; but his pertinacity in 
work should be a guiding star for all ambitious artists. 
Since early youth he had formed the habit of getting up 
at four o’clock in the morning and of working inces- 
santly until midday. He used to labor sixteen hours 
a day, sleep six hours and the meals and the dressing 
took the rest of his time. 

The director of the French Opera once said to 
Massenet: ‘‘My dear Master, tell me the secret of your 
abnormal creative ability. You listen to singers, you 
attend every rehearsal and besides you are professor 
at the Conservatoire. When do you find time to work?” 
“When you are asleep,” replied Massenet. And even 
when not actually composing, he was always in search 
of inspiring subjects, he was traveling in foreign coun- 
tries to direct and witness the performance of his 
operas. 

For this fabulous activity is surely the chief secret of 
Massenet’s unprecedented artistic success. It is only 
through such tireless energy that work of great power 
and scope can be produced. 

His motto was: “TI have never been able to let my 
mind lie idle.” 

His youth was connected with material difficulties. 

281 
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In 1851, when he was 9 years old, after having under- 
gone an examination he was admitted as a pupil of the 
Conservatoire. His parents having taken him with 
them to Chambéry, he escaped from the paternal home- 
stead and started for Paris without a sou. He tried 
to give lessons, he played the piano in one of the cafes 
of Belleville, and later on he was employed in the 
orchestra of the Theatre Lyrique as kettle-drummer. 

He was living in an attic of a large building from 
which he could enjoy whiffs from the orchestra which 
escaped from the popular concerts that Pasdeloup con- 
ducted in the Cirque Napoleon every Sunday; and from 
his perch he applauded with feverish joy the works of 
Berlioz and of Wagner, his “gods,” as Massenet called 
them. 

For the competition of the Institute the candidates 
had to reside at the Institute and to pay the rent of a 
piano, which was twenty francs. Massenet could not 
afford the expense and he resolved to do without. 
Fortunately he never needed its help in composing. 
His neighbors bothered him by pounding on their pianos 
and singing at the top of their lungs. However, Mas- 
senet won over his six competitors. The judges, Ber- 
lioz, Thomas and Auber awarded him the much coveted 
Prix de Rome. 

Massenet went to the Villa Medici in Rome together 
with the young painters, sculptors and architects who 
were also winners of the prize: The carnival festivities 
at Rome were just ending with their Bacchanalian rev- 
elries and Massenet with his companions spent the day 
in throwing confetti and flowers at all the lovely Roman 
girls who replied with bewitching smiles from their 
balconies on the Corso. Massenet writes in his memoirs 
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that he never could forget these types of rare, sparkling 
and fascinating beauty. 

In that time Rome may not have offered to the young 
students who were sent there from the French govern- 
ment much to improve their musical education; but the 
azure sky, the alluring black eyes, the atmosphere sat- 
urated with joy and enthusiasm, gave them an inspira- 
tion such as no teaching and no severe training could 
ever impart. One notices the influence of this be- 
witching atmosphere as well in the early works of 
Massenet: as in the immortal creations of Thomas, 
Gounod, Berlioz, Bizet and others who also were bene- 
fited by the award to the Grand Prix. 

In Rome Massenet met a beautiful girl who had 
come to the Eternal City on a sight-seeing trip. She 
had been recommended to Liszt so that he might select 
for her a musician capable of directing her studies. 
Liszt proposed Massenet whose reluctance in accepting 
was overcome by the young girl’s charm—so much so, 
that two years later she became the dear companion 
of his life. - 

When back in Paris, Massenet could not refrain from 
exclaiming: “What a contrast between the eternally 
beautiful sky of Italy which I have just left and the 
one I see again, so dark, gray and sullen?” 

His first experience with French music publishers 
was not very encouraging. He took his “Poeme 
d’Avril” to Chaudens, Flaxland, and Brandus, but all 
showed him out. Only the young Georges Hartmann 
had faith in him. Massenet, however, did not have 
from his first publication either honor or money. 

His sacred drama, “Marie Magdaleine,” was given 
at the Odeon under Edouard Colonne’s direction but 
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Massenet had to leave the next day for Italy. The first 
echo of this first performance reached him in Naples in 
the form of a letter from Ambroise Thomas which I 
give in full as it contains golden words which should be 
taken at heart by every musician: 


“Paris, April 12, 1873. 

“T cannot postpone telling you, my dear friend, how 
pleased I was last evening and how happy I was at 
your fine success. It is at once a serious, noble work, 
full of feeling. It is of our times; but you have proved 
that one can walk the path of progress and still remain 
clear, sober and restrained. 

“You have known how to move because you have 
been moved yourself. 

“T was carried away like every one else, indeed, more 
than any one else. 

“You have expressed happily the lovely poetry of 
that sublime drama. 

“In a mythical subject where one is tempted to fall 
into abuse of somber tones and severity of style, you 
have shown yourself a colorist while retaining charm 
and clearness.” 


After having spent several years in the completion 
of the “Roi de Labore,” he writes: “Finishing a work 
is to bid goodby to the indescribable pleasure which the 
labor gives one.” 

This work was given first at the Paris Opera and 
afterwards at the Teatro Regio in Turin. Massenet 
writes of the famous tenor, Fancelli, who had a superb 
voice but a mannerism of spreading his arms wide open 
in front of him with his fingers opened out. His open 
hands won for this remarkable tenor the nickname: 
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“Cinque e cinque fanno dieci” (Five and five make 
ten). 

While he was in Milan the poet Zanardini read him a 
scenario in four acts, on the story of ““Herodias,” which 
inspired Massenet to one of his future operas. 

On his return to Paris he was offered the place of 
professor of counterpoint, fugue and composition at 
the Conservatoire to replace Francis Bazin. 

He gave his courses at the conservatory twice a week. 
He felt proud and happy to sit in the same class room 
where he had been a student, now as master. And as 
the pupils seemed nearly of his own age he said to 
them: “You will have but one companion more who 
will try to be as good a pupil as you are yourselves.” 

However, the pupils showed him deferential affec- 
tion. He continued for eighteen years to be both a 
friend and a patron to a considerable number of young 
composers. He rejoiced in their success, especially as 
they won each year in the contest in fugue; and he 
confessed that this teaching was very useful to himself 
as it obliged him to become equal to the task of finding 
quickly what should be done with the rigorous precepts 
of Cherubini. About every year the Grand Prix de 
Rome was awarded to the pupils of his class. 

In 1900 he received a parchment with the signature 
of more than five hundred of his old pupils. The pages 
were bound into an octavo volume. The signatures 
were preceded by the following lines: 

“Dear Master! 

“Happy at your nomination as Grand Officer of the 
Legion of Honor, your pupils unite in offering you the 
evidence of their deep and affectionate gratitude.” 

Among the names of the Grand Prix of the Institute 
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who showed their gratitude in this way were: Hille- 
macher, Henri Rabaud, Gustave Charpentier, Reinaldo 
Hahn, Enesco, Bemberg and Laparre. 

One must own that these facts give a grandiose idea 
of the earnestness of musical studies in Paris. Matters 
are taken there very seriously and thoroughly. Among 
teachers and pupils we find names of great prominence, 
names like Berlioz, Gounod, Thomas, Bizet, Saint- 
Saéns, Massenet, names with a mighty good sound, the 
pride not only of France but of the whole musical 
world. ) | 

How must we feel here in America, in our own 
glorious country, where we do not yet have a national 
conservatory, although there has been much talk of 
establishing one. And, even if there were one, where 
would be the teachers who would bring to the institu- 
tion the treasures of genius, of knowledge, of experi- 
ence, the prestige of an international name? 

It is true we are a comparatively young nation and 
it will take some time before we are enabled to do some- 
thing of the same magnitude as in France. Money is 
not enough. With this one can only erect imposing 
buildings, large concert halls—the container. The most 
important part lies in the contents—the right men! 

Massenet made several trips to Italy with the purpose 
to prepare and superintend the various performances of 
his open “Roi de Lahore” at Milan, Venice, Trieste, and 
other cities. These wanderings were very little to the 
taste of Massenet; but the reason, he said, was that “at 
the beginning of our career we have to give hints to the 
orchestra, the stage manager, the artists, the costum- 
ers; explain the why and wherefore of each scene, give 
the right tempi and other details. 
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And here let me say that also the music publishers 
ought to know something about the intentions of the 
composers. The practice of many publishers in judging 
of the music of a composer only from reading the score 
without consulting the composer’s ideas and if possible 
listening to his own interpretation, is a mistake. These 
publishers say that the music, when accepted, must take 
care of itself without the help of the composer; but 
the publisher or his adviser cannot appreciate the spirit 
and the possibilities of a new work without knowing 
the intentions of the author. The publisher would be 
only benefited by the disclosure of the veiled treasures 
of the composition. 

The score of “Herodiade” was finished at the begin- 
ning of 1887. The three years he had devoted to this 
work had been one interrupted joy to the composer. 
Massenet relates the conversation he had with Vaucor- 
beil the director of the Opera. 

*““My dear director, as the Opera has been opened 
to my “‘Roi de Lahore,” permit me to speak of a new 
work, “Herodiade”.’ 

“ “Who is the librettist ?” 

“*Paul Millet, a man of considerable talent, whom I 
like immensely.’ 

“*T like him immensely, too; but with him one needs 
a carcassier. 

“*A carcassier!’ I replied with utter astonishment, 
‘A carcassier! What kind of an animal is that?’ 

“*A carcassier, added the eminent director, senten- 
tiously, ‘is one who knows how to fix up in solid fashion 
the carcass of a piece; and I may add that you are not 
enough of a carcassier in the strictest sense of the word. 
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Bring me another work and the Opera will be open to 
you,’ ” | 

From this enigmatic answer Massenet understood 
only too well that the Opera was closed to him. 

Calabresi, the director of the Theatre de le Monnaie, 
at Brussels, was of different opinion. He offered to 
Massenet to produce it at once at his theatre. 

The first private audience took place in Brussels, in 
the foyer of the theatre, before the director, the pub- 
lisher Hartmann, and the artists selected to create the 
parts. 

This masterwork had a dazzling success and passed 
soon the hundredth performance. Its most popular aria 
“Tl est doux,’ has become a favorite concert number of 
every soprano. 

His next opera “‘Manon,” was performed more 
than 800 times in the Paris Opera Comique and among 
the artists who have taken the part were Mary Garden, 
Geraldine Farrar and Lina Cavalieri. 

The charming American singer, Sibyl Sanderson, was 
the interpreter of his “Esclarmonde.” Massenet was 
utterly fascinated by her talent and by her personality. 

In his memoirs Massenet writes of being present at 
Caruso’s debut in Milan and confesses to a flagrant 
joke he played while he was in that city, at a dinner of 
Sonzogno, the publisher. Everyone knew of the strained 
relations between him and Ricordi. He slipped into the 
dining room before anyone of the guests had gone in 
and placed under Sonzogno’s napkin an Orisini bomb 
which was only of cardboard, he had bought from the 
confectioner’s. 

Beside this inoffensive explosive he placed Ricordi’s 
card. The joke was a great success. 
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On the occasion of the first performance of his opera 
“Cendrillon” in 1899, Gounod sent to Massenet the fol- 
lowing lines: “A thousand congratulations, my dear 
friend, on your latest fine success. The devil! Well 
you go at such a pace one can scarcely keep up with 
you.” One sees how astonished a fellow artist was at 
the fabulous working power of Massenet. This opera 
was given also in America. The following cablegram 
was sent to Massenet: “Cendrillon here, success pheno 
menal.”’ ‘The last word was too long and the sending 
office had cut it in two, to make it more profitable for 
the company. 

Massenet’s talent was of rather feminine nature. He 
lacked depth of thought and strength to grapple suc- 
cessfully with Biblical subjects. At the same time there 
is a distinct element of poetry noticeable in all his 
works and a peculiar sensuous charm is prominent in 
most of his compositions. To these qualities he added 
a richly colored and varied instrumentation and an al- 
ways interesting and often original harmonic treatment. 

Few musicians can touch him in the art of handling 
the orchestra. At the time when he was studying at the 
Conservatoire he astonished everyone by the prodigious 
amount of work he got through and the ease with which 
he was able to compose. 

Once while Massenet was working on his opera 
“Therésa,” he had to telephone to his librettist, Jules 
Claretie, about some difficulty in the final scene. He 
called him up and shouted: 

“Cut Therése’s throat and it will be all right.” At 
this moment Massenet heard an unknown voice crying 
excitedly (somebody was listening at the wire): ‘Oh, 
if I only knew who you are, you scoundrel, I would 
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denounce you to the police. A crime like that! Who is 
to be the victim?” 

Suddenly Claretie’s voice: 

“Once her throat is cut she will be put in the cart 
with her husband. I prefer that to poison.” 

The other man’s voice: 

“Oh, that’s too much! Now the rascals want to 
poison her. I'll call the superintendent. I want an 
inquiry.” 

A buzzing ensued; then blissful calm. With a sub- 
scriber roused to such a pitch Massenet and Claretie 
ran the chance of a bad quarter of an hour. 

Massenet relates a conversation one of his friends 
who had lost an uncle, a millionaire, had with the 
undertaker. 

“Tf,” said the latter, “Monsieur wants a first-class 
funeral, he will have the entire church hung in black 
and with the arms of the deceased, the Opera orchestra, 
the leading singers, the most imposing catafalque— 
according to price.” 

The heir hesitated. 

“Then sir, it will be second class; the orchestra from 
the Opera Comique, second rate singers—according to 
amount paid.” 

Further hesitation. 

Whereupon the undertaker in a sad tone: ‘Then it 
will be third class but I warn you, Monsieur, it will not 
be gay!” 

A story is told of how one evening when he was 
dining out, the mistress of the house insisted upon mak- 
ing him listen to her daughter’s playing. At the end of 
the performance, upon being asked his opinion, Mas- 
senet gravely remarked that it was quite evident that 
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the young lady had received a thorough Christian edu- 
cation. “Why?” ejaculated the surprised parents. “Be- 
cause she so scrupulously observes the precept of the 
evangelist—her right hand knoweth not what her left 
hand doeth.” 

It will only be necessary at the end of this chapter to 
mention briefly the points which are most prominent in 
Massenet’s career. 

Indefatigable work into which he put his whole soul. 

Exquisite amiability and kindness to his fellow musi- 
cians, therefore he had few if any enemies among 
them. 

One of the most eminent French composers. 


EDVARD GRIEG 


1843-1907 


How is it that we love the work of art the more 
if we love also the artist, not only as an artist, but as 
well as a man? We may admire a beautiful statue, a 
splendid picture, an imposing musical creation, but if 
we happen to know that the author was a bad character 
it leaves in us a bitterness and a disgust which prevents 
us from enjoying his work. 

We go through the same experience in life. A sym- 
pathetic personality invests a man’s doings with more 
merit than he sometimes really possesses. We are 
even inclined to give him credit for things which, in 
truth, have little value, if any. Some poor fellow has 
to suffer his whole life under this bias for the mere sur- 
face of things. He may be skillful, proficient in his 
line, but his unlucky. personality is in his way. He is 
awkward, shy, has no savoir-faire, no charm of manner. 
Nobody wishes to hear from him, nobody will acknowl- 
edge his merits. If one happens to speak of him, some- 
body changes the subject of conversation when he is 
mentioned—yawns—is blind and indifferent to his pro- 
ductions. On the contrary, let a lovely, graceful, smil- 
ing girl, all dressed in white, trip to the piano and 
play a piece even in a mediocre manner, and we all ap- 
plaud heartily, we shake hands with her, we tell her 
nice things—pour flattery into her ears, only to cause 
her to smile a little more. We fairly bask in her sun- 
shine of success. 
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Of course, in many cases, we see only the artistic 
work before us, without knowing anything about the 
author, but then his creation is permeated with some 
invisible, impalpable fluid, which, according tothe 
nature of the author, makes it sympathetic or repul- 
sive to us, 

So it is with Edvard Grieg. We love his music the 
more because we love the man. Let us speak of both. 

Everyone is conquered by the fascination of Grieg’s 
music. It has a special, indefinable flavor, like the 
fragrance of roses. Its harmonies, its melodies are 
profoundly original, typical of this composer. One can 
recognize Grieg after a few measures. It may be that, 
like the industrious bee, Grieg has extracted this won- 
drous flavor from the white, still bloom of his beloved 
Norwegian fiords and—again like the bee—he has elab- 
‘orated the precious essence through his genius, and con- 
verted it into the most delicious and enjoyable work 
of art. 

Unlike other masters, Grieg’s creations did not need 
to be imposed upon the music world through high pres- 
sure methods, through intimidation, through frightful- 
ness, as the military caste in Germany used to impose 
its ““kultur’ upon weak nations. He had not, like 
Wagner, Richard Strauss, Hugo Wolf, a powerful 
artillery of critics, influential persons, clever writers, 
well-organized societies, to shoot at the stubborn who 
would not consent to be converted to admiration and. 
adoration of the new idols. Grieg’s music came to its 
world quite of itself and without compulsion. One 
listens to it and feels pure, unalloyed pleasure. Nobody 
needs put the pistol to your head—nobody threatens to 
kill you if you dare to say that you do not like it. 
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That reminds me of an amusing episode. I was 
invited in Vienna to a dinner given by a high dignitary. 
Near me at table was seated a monocled and much- 
decorated gentleman, with whom we soon engaged in a 
lively discussion on modern music. At once, in the 
middle of the conversation, he looked at his watch and 
said: “I am very sorry to have to leave, but I must go 
and applaud at a concert of the Hugo Wolf Society, of 
which I am a member. They are going to perform 
some new songs of Hugo Wolf.” 

“Did you say that you must go and applaud? But 
are you sure that you will like them?” | 

“No,” he said; “but that is immaterial, as every 
member is bound to applaud.” 

“Even if it does not please him?” 

“Most assuredly; you know it is Vereins Sache’ 
(for the society’s sake). 

No wonder that Austria has gone to pieces! 

Grieg was one of the few modern composers who did 
not follow in the footsteps of German music, although 
he received his education in Germany. He strove to 
emancipate himself from its influence and sought in- 
spiration from the folk songs of his own land. In this 
endeavor, of course, there lurks a danger. FEven if 
refined, “national” composers are liable to become too 
popular, or even vulgar, their work sometimes seems 
to appeal only to the narrow circle of their fellow- 
countrymen, since only they are able to understand the 
meaning and to enjoy the spirit of their national lan- 
guage. It is like with national culinary specialties 
which enthuse only the gourmands of their own land. 
Italians have “spaghetti,” which, however, it must be 
owned, have acquired a somewhat international reputa- 
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tion; Spaniards nave ‘‘Olla Podrida ;’’ Germans, “sauer- 
kraut ;” Russians, “caviar,” and so on; but one finds 
often that the same dish which makes the joy of the 
local glutton leaves people of other lands perfectly in- 
different. The same with music. Many national heroes 
are considered nobodies out of their own land. 

Grieg is an exception, for, although essentially Nor- 
wegian in his music, he has not shared the same fate. 
Instead, he has succeeded in compelling the admiration 
of the whole world. 

One has named Grieg the “Chopin of the North,” 
as, like Chopin, he has not ventured upon the larger 
forms of composition—symphony, opera, oratorio—but 
he was much more versatile than Chopin in that he 
did not limit himself to one instrument, but wrote as 
well for voice, violin, violoncello, chamber music and 
orchestra. With Chopin he has in common the ex- 
quisite charm and loveliness of his melodies, appealing 
more to the heart than to the brain of the music lover. 

In a letter to Henry T. Finck, the excellent biogra- 
pher of Grieg, the latter writes: “If there is in my 
music anything of lasting value it will live, if 
not it will perish. That is my belief, for I am con- 
vinced that truth will prevail ultimately.” This com- 
pletely relying on his own merit only forms one of the 
most sympathetic traits of the artist and the man, who, 
as Grieg himself observed, are indissolubly wedded one 
to the other. 

Grieg’s mother, Gesine Hagerup, was a good pianist. 
She was his first teacher, and at home he breathed 
from early childhood a musical atmosphere. She 
played often for the family, and once a week she 
invited friends to a musical soirée. The mother had 
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set her mind on making her boy a musician. She was 
very severe with him and did not allow him to lose 
his time in dreamy improvisations. When Ole Bull, 
the famous violinist, returned from his triumphal con- 
cert tour in America, in 1858, he heard the then 15- 
year-old Grieg and advised his mother to send him to 
Leipsic to study and become a musician. The Leipsic 
conservatory gloried at this time in many famous 
teachers ; and especially Moscheles, the great player of 
Beethoven, imparted to Grieg his enthusiasm for that 
master, while Hauptmann and Reinecke were his teach- 
ers in composition. Under these circumstances the or-. 
iginality of Grieg’s music is the more to be admired, as 
the severe training in the conservatory was likely to 
suffocate his individuality. These studies were carried 
to such excess that they induced in Grieg a serious pul- 
monary trouble and left him but one lung with which 
to breathe. 

After Leipsic, Copenhagen was chosen as a musical 
center and here he came under the influence of Niels 
Gade, the Danish composer, and still more of Richard 
Nordraak, a highly gifted Norwegian musician, with 
whom he started the “Eutherpe” society, which had as 
its aim the production of works of northern composers. 
It is due mostly to his association with this congenial 
friend that in the forked road of his career Grieg chose 
the path which led him to fame. 

Nine Hagerup, his cousin, inspired him to his well- 
known impassioned song: “I Love Thee.” As with 
other composers, love suggested to him his most beau- | 
tiful ideas. After three years of courtship Grieg mar- 
ried his beloved, who was an accomplished singer, and 
settled in Christiania as an organist, teacher, composer 
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and conductor. A concert of his own compositions 
which he gave with the help of Lady Halle, the 
famous violinist, better known under her artist name, 
Norman—Neruda, had a great success, owing largely 
to the fact that the public began to consider Grieg as 
a champion of Norwegian music. For eight years he 
conducted the Philharmonic Society, and wrote in that 
time his two violin sonatas, his pianoforte concerto, his 
“Peer-Gynt” incidental music to Ibsen’s play of the 
same name. This, his most widely known composi- 
tion, first produced in 1876, in Christiania, contributed 
largely to his world-wide fame and made him able, 
with an assured future, to move freely from country 
to country, making his works known by public per- 
formances. He lived afterwards in Norway and in 
1885 he built himself a house “Troldhaugen,” on the 
west coast of Norway. In 1888, during a visit to Eng- 
land with his wife, he played at the Philharmonic 
Society his pianoforte concerto, and Mme. Grieg inter- 
preted his most beautiful songs. 

In 1899, although invited, he would not visit France; 
indeed, his refusal to do so made him many enemies in 
that country. The “Affaire Dreyfuss” so rankled in his 
mind that he expressed himself in no mild terms on the 
subject. “I am indignant,” he wrote to Colonne, the 
French conductor, “at the contempt for justice shown 
in your country and therefore am unable to enter into 
artistic relations with the French public.’’ Grieg went 
to the length of allowing his refusal to be inserted in 
the French papers, a move which had unpleasant results 
eight years later when he appeared in Paris to conduct 
some of his works, as his opponents hissed, blew whis- 
tles and threatened to create a public disturbance. 
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This trait is a proof of the loftiness and sincerity of 
Grieg’s character. Even knowing that it would mili- 
tate against his success, he did not hesitate to give 
expression to the voice of his conscience (in this case 
the fully disinterested sympathy toward an unjustly 
condemned officer of a nation completely strange to 
him) and was ready to take the consequences. 

The French themselves could not help at the end 
admiring his uprightness, and in 1890 Grieg was made 
a member of the French Academy of Fine Arts. Three 
years later he was one of five composers whom Cam- 
bridge honored by the presentation of the honorary 
degree of Music Doctor, the others being Boito, Bruch, 
Saint-Saéns and Tchaikovsky. 

Grieg’s playing charmed by its refinement and taste. 
He rendered his own compositions in an unapproach- 
able manner. As a conductor he also knew how to 
get remarkable effects out of his players, and his ren- 
derings were full of delicacy and grace. He was 
severely critical in all that he did and would take end- 
less pains over everything, every detail, never ceasing 
to worry until his task was accomplished entirely to his 
satisfaction and he could see no further scope for 
alteration or improvement. “Thus is it that master 
works are made,” writes Markham Lee. “Genius is 
patience,” said Isaac Newton, and Charles Dickens 
said: “My imagination alone would never have served 


meas it has, but for the habit of commonplace, humble, 


patient daily toiling, drudging attention.” This trait 
of Grieg and, as a matter of fact, of everyone who 
has accomplished great things, should not be over- 
looked by young musicians who are eager to take great 
masters as their models. 
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The most popular of all Grieg’s songs are “I Love 
Thee,” two songs for Solvejgs (Peer Gynt), “A Swan,” 
“Margaret's Cradle Song’ and the dramatic “Autumn 
Storm.” Among the smaller pianoforte pieces, the 
“Norwegian Bridal Procession ;” among the larger the 
Pianoforte Concerto in A minor, three sonatas for 
violin and pianoforte. Apart from “Peer Gynt,” the 
suite, “From Holberg’s Time,” for orchestra. 

Grieg did not often indulge in interminable devel- 
opments like other composers, who, in the words of 
Schumann, “squeeze the last drop out of their themes 
and spoil the good ideas by tiresome thematic treat- 
ment.” His harmonies never strike the listener as 
being grotesque, even though he made use of chords 
that some years ago must have appeared extremely 
daring. 

Opinions of Grieg’s music of course vary. German 
critics have belittled him. Grieg used to complain of 
their attitude, saying that they tried him in the Wagner 
box and in the Brahms box and that because he could 
not fit either of them he was condemned. “Why can- 
not they put me into a box by myseif?” Reinecke 
kept his famous pianoforte concerto for weeks and 
finally returned it without a word of comment. Bar- 
giel, the German composer, half-brother of Clara 
Schumann, asked once one of his pupils what she had 
brought with her. She replied that it was a piece 
of Grieg. 

“What did you say—by Grieg? But, my dear girl, 
Grieg is not music!” 

The pupil was a Norwegian and this was more than 
she could endure. 

“What!” she cried, “Grieg not music? Adieu, Herr 
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Professor,” and with that she swept from the room 
like an offended goddess. 

On the other hand Americans extolled him to the 
heavens. Mr. Finck said that he would not give in 
exchange “Solvejg’s Cradlesong” for all the songs of 
Brahms, Hugo Wolf and Richard Strauss put together. 

Perhaps the golden mean is the right one. WNiecks, 
who is of German birth, but became afterwards one 
of the most renowned English music critics, says of 
Grieg: “Wherein lies the secret of Grieg’s more than 
transient success? It lies in the poetic nature of the 
man, a nature that derives its character from his indi- 
vidual constitution in the first place and only in the 
second place from the inspiration yielded by his coun- 
try and people. In short, what of his music will live, 
will live, thanks to Grieg the poet, not to Grieg the 
Norwegian.” | 

Liszt’s words of encouragement remained with him 
all his life. Grieg said: “When bitterness and disap- 
pointment are in store for me, the remembrance of his 
words will have a wonderful power to uphold me.” 

Grieg died September 4, 1907, in the Bergen hospital 
and he left the greatest part of his fortune (about 
- $75,000) to musical and dramatic institutions of that 
city thus evidencing his love of his country to the 
very end. 

At a time when Grieg concertized in several German 
towns he was invited by the reigning duke of a smaller 
state to visit him. In the course of the conversation 
the Duke presented Grieg with a badge of one of his 
orders. The composer simply said: “Thank you” and 
continuing the conversation where it had been left he 
proceeded quietly to put his decoration in one of the 
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rear pockets of his dress coat. The Duchess, who 
Was present, saved the somewhat awkward situation 
with great tact. She came to the rescue and, smiling, 
said: “Dear Mr. Grieg, let me show you how such a 
badge should be worn,’ and fastened the decoration 
with her own hands on the lapel of his coat. 

Grieg possessed a sense of humor. At the close of 
a function at a hotel, a certain Danish composer, 
notable for his plagiarism, was unable to find his over- 
coat and went about loudly complaining thereof. He 
came to Grieg, exclaiming that some one must have 
stolen it. “After all,” said Grieg, “that would only 
be a just retaliation—for you steal from us all.” 

On an excursion a party of Norse-American tourists 
recognized the composer and began to chant his praises 
in extravagant terms. Grieg was at first pleased, but a 
little further acquaintance revealed the fact that the 
tourists were under the influence of strong drink. In 
a sad tone he exclaimed: “It is ever thus; whenever 
I receive ovations it is always from the drunken.” 

One day at Bergen Grieg went out fishing in a small 
boat with his friend, Frants Béyer. After a while a 
musical theme suddenly came into his head. He took 
a piece of paper from his pocket, quietly jotted it down 
and put the paper on the bench at his side. A moment 
later a gust of wind blew it overboard. Grieg did not 
see it, but Beyer saw it and picked it up. Being him- 
self musical he read the melody and, after putting the 
paper in his pocket, whistled it. Grieg turned and 
asked: “What was that?’ Beyer answered noncha- 
lantly: “Only an idea I just got,’ whereupon Grieg 
retorted: “The devil you say! JI just got the same 
idea myself.” 
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He did not care to enter into scientific discussions on 
acoustic problems. Somebody asking him about his 
opinion on overtones, he answered that he was not 
competent enough to discuss the matter. 

Grieg was so used to being belittled that once, his 
attention being called to the praise bestowed upon him 
by Dr. Riemann, the German music historian, he re- 
plied: “It cannot possibly be true that I am praised 
by him. It reminds me of old Hauptmann in Leipsic, 
who, on hearing the ‘Meistersinger Vorspiel,”’ exclaim- 
ed at one place, ‘Stop, that must be wrong, for it sounds 
correct.’ ” 

Resuming we find in Grieg: 

1. Unflinching uprightness even at the risk of jeop- 
ardizing his own career. 

2. Emancipation from the shackles of the old Ger- 
man school. 

3. Severe self-criticism and accuracy in the smallest 
details. 

4. Poetical elaboration of the Norwegian national 
folk songs. 

5. Noble poetic nature. 

A truly great artist! 


CLAUDE DEBUSSY 
1862-1918 


A young. composer once submitted to Rossini a 
new work of his requesting him to give an opinion on 
its merits. The master after having perused the com- 
position remarked in his usual sarcastic way: “I notice 
in your work much which is beautiful and much which 
is new, but I am sorry to say the beautiful is not new 
and the nevw is not beautiful.” 

With these words Rossini gives to all musicians a 
wonderful guide for their artistic pursuits. That means 
in substance: Seek only the beautiful which is not 
borrowed from your predecessors and the new which is 
not at the same time ugly and repulsive. 

Claude Debussy is one of the very few who to a cer- 
tain extent fulfilled in his works the two requirements, 
as well in the attainment of ideal beauty as of novelty 
and originality. In fact one of his most striking traits 
is his love of liberty and freedom. He is adverse to all 
the time-honored laws, whether concerning melody or 
rhythm or harmony or form. His melodies are bare of 
symmetry, they are evasive, elusive, like “iridescent 
vapor.” Harmonically he obeys no rules; consonances, 
dissonances are blended, juxtaposed without the small- 
est regard for tone relations. 

He recognizes no boundaries whatsoever between the 
different keys; the same tonality is seldom maintained 
beyond a single measure. He uses key signatures but 
he could as well dispense with them, like some of the 
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ultra-modernists (for instance, the Viennese Schon- 
berg). Somebody said that Debussy puts them in place 
yielding only to an amiable and indulgent prejudice. 

“T prefer,” said Debussy, “to hear a few notes of an 
Egyptian shepherd’s flute, for he is in accord with his 
scenery and hears harmonies unknown to your treatise. 
Musicians will listen only to music written by experts. 
They never turn their attention to that which is in- 
scribed in Nature. It would benefit them more to watch 
a sunrise than to listen to a performance of the Pastoral 
Symphony.” <A French writer has characterized him as 
“le tres exceptionel, tres curieux, tres solitaire M. 
Claude Debussy.” 

Frankly one cannot force continuously the imagina- 
tion into unusual molds without giving birth to some- 
thing queer and freaky. The composer who gives the 
reins to his phantasy and allews it to soar unhampered 
into space cannot always watch like a Cerberus that 
the scales, the chords conform to new, self-imposed dic- 
tates. A natural simplicity, a total absence of affecta- 
tion, is often more charming than the most elaborate 
composition which at every moment reveals the fastidi- 
ous adherence to some new tyrannical rules. It is like 
falling from Autocracy into Bolshevism. 

The same we can notice in life. One sees at times 
in the country some completely unadorned peasant girl, 
with her hair just divided in the middle after the old 
fashion, with an out-of-date but immaculate dress; and 
he finds her much more charming than if she were clad 
with expensive silks and laces. I meet often in these 
mountains of the Berkshire, where I spend my sum- 
mer, a young girl wearing a farmerette suit with pants, 
driving an old horse and a rickety wagon to the market. 
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I must own that I find her more lovely than the most 
fastidiously dolled up city girl. By the by, if all women 
knew how much more to their advantage they look 
attired in a neat peasant garb they would stop wasting 
money in expensive gowns and fineries. 

For the same reason a simple, unadorned inspiration 
of a great master finds its way to our heart more 
directly than if it were clad in the most wondrous 
harmonies and arabesques. 

The fact is that if we listen to a work of Debussy the 
first impression is less of real artistic enjoyment than 
of surprise, of amazement. We wonder at the antics, 
at the skylarks of this unbridled phantasy; we find it 
even clever, witty; but often we cannot help exclaim- 
ing: “the man must be crazy!” 

Is that the ideal of art? Is it not rather to touch 
the innermost recesses of our heart, to have us forget 
the means with which a powerful effect is attained, 
and let us enjoy the sublime manifestation of genius 
undisturbed by considerations of “how” and “why”? 
So it happens that unbiased listeners are inclined to con- 
sider Debussy’s music rather as a product of the brain 
than of the heart. 

I will not assert, however, that his works are deprived 
of genius. They surely scintillate here and there,- but 
these fulgors are rather scarce, rari nantes in gurgite 
vasto—too few raisins in the cake. They do not suffice 
for me; I like a rich cake with plenty of them. 

It must be owned that Debussy was not only eccentric 
in his music, but also in private life. He was unap- 
proachable to strangers; he observed the utmost ret- 
icence regarding the intimate details of his career and 
existence; he sheltered himself from publicity and ad- 
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vertisement. He was of the opinion that “to seers of 
visions a certain loneliness is inevitable.” “L’ame 
d’autrui,’ he said, “est une forét obscure ou i faut 
marcher avec precaution.” It was a kind of religion to 
him to be original above suspicion. “Methinks,” he 
said, “it spoils an artist to be in sympathy with his sur- 
roundings. I am always afraid of his thus becoming 
the interpreter of his own milieu. Go not to others for 
advice, but take counsel from the passing breezes which 
relate thé story of the world to those who listen.” 

He disliked unnecessary applause, and he remarked: 
“Saves donc quune veridique impression de beauté ne 
poudrait avoir d’autre effet que le silence. Enfin,voyons, 
quand vous assistez a cette féerie quotidienne quest la 
mort du soleil avez vous eu jamais la pensée dapplau- 
dir. Vous en avouerez que c est pourtant d’un develop- 
pement un peu plus imprevu que toutes vos petites his- 
toires sonores.”* 

To a pressing request from the editor of Le Monde 
Musical for his likeness on the morrow of the success 
of Pelleas et Mclisande, he answered: “Willingly, and 
you receive the only one that has been taken. But I tell 
you beforehand when I sat to a photographer I was two 
years old and since then I have changed a little!” The 
portrait of Debussy generally known is taken from a 
picture of Blanche, which idealizes very much the rather 
clumsy and corpulent features of the real Debussy. 

His early training was conventional and academic, 


*“Know then that a true impression of beauty can have 
no other effect than silence. After all, when you witness 
that daily fairy-play, the sunset, you have never thought 
of applauding. You will admit, however, that it is a 
development a trifle more astonishing than all our sonorous 
rigmaroles.”’ 
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and seemingly in no way conducive to the independent 
ideas he has formulated for himself. Born at St. Ger- 
main-en-Laye, 1862, he began his studies at that most 
conservative institution, the Paris Conservatoire. He 
obtained medals for solfége and piano playing, and 
finally, 1884, the Grand Prix de Rome with his cantata 
Lenfant Prodigue. He said that his music “court le 
risque de deplaire a ceux qui aiment une musique, jus- 
qua lui rester jalousement fideles malgré ses rides et 
ses fardes.” * 

In spite of his revolutionary principles, his critical 
writings bear testimony of his knowledge and respect 
for the works of his predecessors. 

Apropos of Bach’s Violin Concerto in G he notes the 
“musical arabesque” contained in it. “From these same 
arabesques the ‘ornament’ is derived which he names 
the basis of all art modes. The word ‘ornament’ he 
adds in parentheses has no connection with the meaning 
attached to it by the musical grammars. The primitives 
—Palestrina, Vittoria, Orlando de Lassus, etc.—he con- 
tinues, were mindful of this divine ‘arabesque.’ They 
found the origin of it in the Gregorian chant, and they 
supported its slender convolutions by means of strong 
resisting counterpoint.” 

On another occasion he writes: ‘From Bach’s works 
a somewhat striking analogy forces itself on the mind. 
Bach is the Graal and Wagner Klingsor (the evil magi- 
cian in Parsifal) who would destroy the Graal and 
usurp the homage given to it. Bach exercises a sover- 
eign influence in music, and in his goodness and might 


*“Runs the risk of displeasing those who love their old 
music to such an extent that they keep jealously faithful 
to it, in spite of its wrinkles and paint.” 


/ 
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he has willed that we should ever gain fresh knowledge 
from the noble lessons he has left us, and thus his dis- 
interested love perpetuated. As years roll by Wagner’s 
sombre and disquieting shadow lessens and grows dim.” 
It is remarkable that paying a tribute of veneration to 
Bach, Debussy avails himself of figures created by 
Wagner. 

Of Wagner himself he says: ‘Wagner has left us 
an inheritance of certain formulas for the union of 
music and drama, the insufficiency of which will some 
day be recognized. It is inadmissible that for his own 
particular reason he should have invented the leit-motif 
itinerary for the use of those who cannot find their way 
in a score, and by so doing he expedited matters by 
himself. What is of more serious import is the fact 
that he has accustomed us to making music responsible 
for the protagonist. Music possesses rhythm, and this 
inner power directs its development. The movements 
of the soul have also a rhythm; it is more instinctively 
comprehensive, and it is subordinated to a multitude of 
different circumstances and events. From the juxta- 
position of these two different rhythms a continual con- 
flict issues. The twain do not amalgamate. Either the 
music gets out of breath running after the protagonist, 
or the protagonist has to hold on a note in order to 
allow the music to overtake him. There have been 
miraculous conjunctions of the two forces, and to Wag- 
ner the meed of praise is due for having brought about 
some of these encounters. But these fortuitous occur- 
rences have been due to chance; which more often than 
not shows itself unaccommodating or deceiving. Thus, 
once and for all, it may be said that the application of 
the symphonic form to dramatic action, instead of help- 
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ing it, as was triumphantly asserted in the days when 
Wagner reigned over lyric drama, is liable to injure it.” 
Grieg’s music gives him the charming and bizarre 
sensation of eating a pink bonbon stuffed with snow. 
Of Beethoven he writes: “The right lesson to be 
learnt from him is not to hold fast to ancient formulas. 
Neither is it necessary to follow in the tracks of his 
early footsteps. But it is of greater importance to look 
out of the open window to the free sky beyond.” 
The bulk of Debussy’s works is not very large, owing 
also to the fact that he died in his 56th year (1918). 
The most widely known among them is his opera, 
Peleas et Melisande, after Maeterlinck’s play. The sub- 
ject of the opera is vague and full of fathomless mys- 
tery. Maeterlinck’s man—as de Soissons says—is a 
being whose sensuous life is only a concrete symbol of 
his infinite transcendental side. The libretto contains 
scenes of exquisite beauty. To give a single instance of 
the delicate poetic perfume pervading the whole work, I 
shall mention the opening scene of the third act, in 
which Pelleas entreats Melisande to lean further for- 
ward out of the window of the tower, that he may see 
her hair unbound and touch her hand. Suddenly her 
long tresses fall over her head and stream about Pel- 
leas. He is enraptured. “I have never seen such hair 
as yours, Melisande! See! See! Though it comes from 
so high it floods me to the heart! And is sweet, sweet 
as though it fell from heaven! I can no longer see the 
sky through your locks. . . . My two hands can 
nolongerholdthem. . . . They are alive like birds 
in my hands. And they love me, they love me more 
than you do!” Melisande begs to be released. Pelleas 
kisses the enveloping tresses. . . . “Do you hear 
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What enchanting vision, wonderfully expressed by 
Debussy by a precipitate descending series of seventh 
chords built on the whole tone scale. 

In the limited space alotted to these articles I can 
only mention briefly some of the other works of De- 
bussy which have become popular, as, for instance, his 
String Quartet, his pianoforte pieces: Jardin sous la 
pluie, Reflets d@eau, Deux Arabesques, and the songs 
Ariette oubliée, Le Flute de Pan, built on the Lydian 
mode, and Sa Chevelure, in which we hear the whole 
tone scale. 

Debussy has not classified his works under opus 
numbers. 

Resuming we find in Debussy’s career the following 
salient points: 

The continuous striving after originality which be- 
came with him a kind of obsession. It resulted in im- 
parting a decided novelty and bizarrerie to all his cre- 
ations, but at the same time depriving them of that 
spontaneity and. naturalness which alone can make the 
work of art enjoyable, unequivocal, intelligible to the 
majority of the listeners. 

He was, as well in his art as in his life, strictly con- 
sistent and faithful to his principles. He made con- 
cessions neither to taste nor to fashion, nor to narrow- 
mindedness and pedantry. Like his illustrious prede- 
cessor he was a knight “sans peur et sans reproche.” 

The great lessons he tried to obtain from the observa- 
tion of nature in its most sublime manifestations. “If 
you will learn to know nature do not listen to second- 
hand reproductions like the Pastoral Symphony, but go 
directly to the original.” 

A valiant pioneer of modernity. 


FROM LISZT TO LESCHETIZKY 


Forty Years With Great Pianists 


Clara Schumann, Sir Julius Benedict, Theodore Kullak, 
Xaver Scharwenka, Otto Neitzel, Moritz Mosz- 
kowski, Sherwood, John Orth, Anton Rubin- 
stein, Hans von Biilow, Franz Liszt, 

Carl Reinecke, Theodore Leschetizky, 
Paderewski, Fannie Bloomfield 
Zeisler 


These reminiscences are only impressions of a per- 
sonal acquaintance, sometimes of an intimate friendship 
with the best-known pianists of our time. Fugitive 
sketches as they are, they do not presume to give an 
exhaustive artistic appreciation. They are also not sys- 
tematic; just as they occur to my memory. Some of 
these heroes of the keyboard have passed away; others 
are living and prosperous; all more or less have left an 
indelible name in art. In my extensive travels I came 
into personal contact with all of them, therefore these 
memories are not made up from dead books, but from 
palpitating life pages. 

I shall begin far back with those whom I was lucky 
enough to know in their last years; for instance, Clara 
Schumann, who has a double importance not only on 
account of her own value, but also having been the 
loving and beloved wife of Robert Schumann. I heard 
her in Berlin at the “Singakademie” play with Joachim, 
the famous violinist, Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata. She 
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was not an emotional player, but she was very graceful 
with a pearling, rolling, wonderful correct technic. Ido 
not need to add that her interpretation of Beethoven’s 
master work was according to the loftiest classical 
traditions. I was introduced to her at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, where she was teaching at the Hoch’s Con- 
servatory. The salary she drew was not munificent, in- 
deed, and for this reason she lived in rather straitened 
circumstances. I told her that my cherished hope was 
to get from her some points on the interpretation of 
her immortal husband’s compositions. She willingly 
consented and I played for her the Schumann Con- 
certo. She stopped me several times, specially on ac- 
count of some phrases which I interpreted in tempo 
rubato. She assured me that Schumann, although he 
appreciated the rubato in Chopin’s compositions, did not 
approve of it in his own music. “He was,” she said, 
“a friend of ‘keeping time,’ except in places where he 
gave explicit indications to the contrary. He even used 
to say: ‘Blessed be those who play in time!’” I had 
thought always that the more capricious the interpreta- 
tion of his works the more it would be in the true 
Schumann spirit. 

I noticed from the faded, shabby furniture of her 
flat that Clara Schumann was not enjoying the ease to 
which her own and Robert Schumann’s position in the 
artistic world should have entitled her. Publishers 
made a fortune with Schumann’s works, and his wife, 
in her last years, had to depend for her existence on the 
generosity of some music-loving friends, who even had 
to make a collection to alleviate her deplorable condi- 
tion. Also her appearance was suggestive of suffering. 
One could read in her face the disappointment, the dis- 
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illusion, at being bereft forever of her admired, adored 
husband, at being left alone in the world, seeing others 
reap the profits of the great art of her Robert, while 
she, his wife, had to struggle incessantly for existence. 
Her hair was, of course, perfectly white—she was then 
in her seventieth year—and her manner tired and weary. 

To another pianist of the old school, Sir Julius 
Benedict, I was introduced in London in the year 1884. 
He was then 80 years old and had recently married a 
pupil of his. He had invited me to a matinee at his 
home, in which Marcella Sembrich sang, accompanied 
by Sir Julius. After the music Sir Julius fetched his 
newly-born baby and holding him in his arms he 
introduced him to his guests. Naturally every one 
complimented the “youthful” and proud father, who 
was literally beaming with joy. Mrs. Benedict seemed 
not to approve of this public exhibition. It was a bril- 
liant gathering, everybody of consequence-in the Lon- 
don music world being present. Benedict was at this 
time a dictator in English music life. He had great 
influence, especially in organizing private concerts. 
Wealthy families paid him large sums to get up con- 
certs by renowned artists. In this way the shrewd 
Sir Julius made nice profits for himself and acquired 
a great power even with the most celebrated artists 
who catered to his patronage. The happiness of Sir 
Julius was, however, of short duration, as he died the 
following year. He was, as a pianist, a pupil of Hum- 
mel, and a pupil in composition of C. M. von Weber. 

My connection with Theodore Kullak was most inti- 
mate, as I was for ten years professor of the advanced 
piano classes at the Academy of Music, of which he 
was the director. In the beginning of my instruction 
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to be sure the students found some difficulty in under- 
standing my broken German, but this very thing, this 
foreign touch, was considered rather interesting. My 
way of expressing myself caused unrestrained mirth in 
the class. Of course, [ joined in the hilarity, especially 
with my female scholars, some of whom were decidedly 
pretty and attractive. Certainly my dignity as a teacher 
was often put to a severe test. I was then very young, 
and among the youthful ladies who attended my classes 
there were some especially enthusiastic over my art. 
This success did not blind me to the fact that I still 
had much to learn in order to attain a higher rank in 
the artistic field. Theodore Kullak himself spurred me 
to greater deeds. He was indeed a continuous inspira- 
tion to me. Although his nervous condition did not 
allow him to appear in public, yet he was one of the 
greatest pianists of any time. With his fleshy, supple, 
well-trained fingers he was able to conjure out of the 
piano a singing tone of rare beauty and also powerful 
orchestral effects. His scales, arpeggios, double notes, 
octaves, were of faultless purity and his interpretation 
full of. poesy and dramatic power. He mastered the 
entire classical repertoire. 

There soon grew up between us a cordial intimacy 
and he often invited me to play before his master class, 
which included Xaver Scharwenka, Otto Neitzel, 
Moritz Moszkowski, and the Americans, Sherwood and 
John Orth, all of whom have made enviable names in 
art, although in different directions. 

Xaver Scharwenka is a remarkable pianist of rather 
robust touch and also a distinguished composer. He is 
now living in Berlin. Otto Neitzel besides being a skill- 
ful pianist had a more literary turn. He has published 
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several books on opera, and he was also for a time 
music critic of the Cologne Gazette. 

Moszkowski is widely known as a successful com- 
poser of charming piano pieces. Sherwood, too, was a 
gifted pianist and pedagogue. It was a great loss for 
the art of music in America that he passed away so 
soon. John Orth is still engaged as a teacher of high re- 
pute in Boston. Theodore Kullak himself commanded 
the admiration of his greatest colleagues, like Rubin- 
stein, Bulow, etc., and when they were in Berlin they 
never failed to call on Kullak. They used then to per- 
form for their mutual benefit. What a pity that this 
great artist was vexed by an uncontrollable stage fright. 
He commenced like a Jupiter tonans, but soon he lost 
control of himself, a kind of vertigo seized his brain and 
he became almost paralyzed. This, however, did not im- 
pair in the least his inimitable and inspiring teaching. 

He sat at a second piano and was always ready to 
show the pupil how to play a passage, a phrase, a 
melody in the most perfect, poetic way. Sometimes, 
when we started to play a composition, I surreptitiously 
would stop playing and leave Kullak to go on alone. 
He then would give an example of the highest virtuosity 
and it was only upon the enthusiastic applause of the 
whole class that he became aware of the splendid per- 
formance he had given. It was one of the rare occa- 
sions one could hear the great artist in all his glory. 

I mentioned Rubinstein and Bulow and, as I knew 
them personally I shall give some details of both. 

At the hospitable house of Mr. Petersen, the owner 
of the world renowned Becker piano factory, I. became 
acquainted with Anton Rubinstein. Then and there he 
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invited me to visit him. He was always ready to assist - 
young and gifted artists in every way. At my request 
he showed me at the piano the way he interpreted the 
Presto agitato in Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata. It 
struck me how violently and suddenly he accented the 
chord at the end of the first theme. It was thunder- 
ing—awe inspiring—like a flash of lightning. Every- 
one who has heard Rubinstein knows what tremendous 
amount of tone he could draw out of the piano. I 
purposely abstain from giving an appreciation of his 
unforgetable performances. The status of Rubinstein 
aS a pianist is gigantic, phenomenal. It belongs to 
history and is recorded in indelible letters in its pages 
—‘‘records that defy the tooth of time.” 

My personal acquaintance with Hans Von Bulow fol- 
lowed an article I had published in the Gazzetta 
Musicale di Milano. I wrote about Bulow as a man 
and as an artist and observed among other things that 
he did not prove very courteous to those who came 
into touch with him. Some days later I received from 
him a card on which he had written under his name the 
words: ‘“‘Not very courteous because very ill.” I must 
confess that this explanation caused me to deeply regret 
my publication and J hastened to call on him and ex- 
press to him my sympathy. Indeed, that was not a 
mere excuse. Bulow was by no means of strong con- 
stitution, and only his remarkable will power enabled 
him to endure unusual exertions. At the close of the 
year 1893 his sickness assumed such an alarming 
violence that the doctors sent him to Egypt as a last 
resort, but there he grew worse and died in 1894. 
After his death I had a further correspondence with 
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his widow, Marie Von Bulow, concerning the suffer- 
ings of her husband and she informed me that the 
autopsy had plainly shown what devastation his illness 
had brought about in his person and what unspeakable 
pains he was compelled to endure during the latter years 
of his life; pains, that, because of his iron energy, could 
not deter him from performing heroic deeds, such, for 
instance, as the direction of the Philharmonic concerts 
in Berlin. What a pity that only his valuable editions 
of the classics have remained as a tangible proof of his 
manifold activity both as a pianist and as a teacher. 
Bulow surpassed all his fellow artists in purity of style 
and at the same time in his inspired interpretation of 
the great masters. Through wonderful phrasing and 
shading he offered an analysis, well nigh a vivisection, 
of the work of art in which one could easily distinguish 
the themes, their development, the whole architectonic 
structure. It was also instructive for the mature artist 
to listen to him. It can be said that even in the concert 
hall Bulow remained a great pedagogue, from whom 
everyone could learn the art of bringing to light the 
deepest hidden treasures of a composition. It will also 
be very difficult to surpass Biilow as an orchestra leader. 

His thorough scholarship, coupled with an uncon- 
querable firmness, gave him such an authority over the 
performers that they were soon flaming with a sacred 
fire and were ready to follow him everywhere. It was 
not only the general poetic idea of the work which von 
Bulow sought to unfold, but he also endeavored to 
bring out the smallest details in the greatest possible 
perfection. Not a single ornament, not a trill, not a 
legato sign, a musical comma, that did not receive his 
full attention. It is hardly necessary to say that the 
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rehearsals were exhausting for him as well as for the 
players, for he was relentless in correcting, improving, 
reviewing till the work stood perfect. Not the slightest 
mistake escaped his extremely musical ear. He direct- 
ed everything by heart. 

I had the good fortune of being introduced to 
Franz Liszt by Sgambati in Rome. The very first im- 
pression was of an imposing and striking personality, 
but at the same time of a friendly and benevolent dis- 
position. The resemblance to his daughter, Cosima 
Wagner, whom I had known before him, was striking. 
The huge warts on his face also attracted my attention. 
His feminine admirers had for each of these warts some 
pet name. Of course, Liszt could hardly be blamed 
for the fact that a lot of silly women made fools of 
themselves over him. The way he showed interest in 
my modest doings revealed his altruistic and noble feel- 
ings. He held in high honor both art and artists. 
One can declare that his uplifting magnetic influence 
made itself perceptible as soon as one came in touch 
with him. One could then understand how he helped 
friends, pupils and all who shared his views toward en- 
larging their horizon and elevating their artistic aims. 
The enthusiasm with which he fought for all that is 
great, the disinterestedness with which he disposed of 
all his gifts and of all he possessed, to foster the cause 
of other less fortunate musicians are unique in the 
history of art. What Liszt always accented in his con- 
versation was that in the midst of the universal progress 
of mankind the art of music could not remain at a 
standstill. ‘Everything in the world,” he said, “is 
subject to uninterrupted and continuous evolution. 
Why should music alone escape that law?’ About 
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“program music” of which Liszt was one of the most 
strenuous champions, he maintained that the program 
~ is the Ariadne’s thread which shows the way through 
the labyrinth of musical composition and that artists 
themselves are coming to the conviction that it is to 
their own interest to furnish their auditors with a 
guide that they may be relieved of the embarrassment 
of guessing what the composer wished to say. The 
program is the more desirable if the composer has 
created his work under well-defined conceptions. These 
were on the whole the main points of the unforgetable 
conversation I had with Liszt. 

Among the deceased pianists who had a great influ- 
ence on musical life, especially in Germany, Carl Rei- 
necke ought not to be forgotten. I made his ac- 
quaintance in Leipsic, where he was conducting the 
“Gewandhaus Concerts” and teaching at the Conserva- 
tory. He was very courteous and honey-mouthed. 
Being, by reason of his important position, in con- 
tinuous touch with the most prominent musicians, he 
had become a man of the world and he understood how 
to flatter human vanity. He was very diplomatic in 
giving his opinion on other musicians so that it was 
difficult to find out whether he was in favor of a mu- 
sician or against him. The fact is that in his heart he 
was a decided classicist, and he hated Wagner and all 
his followers. He was a specialist in Mozart, whose 
piano works he interpreted delightfully indeed. His 
melodious singing touch and his flawless technic en- 
abled him to present a perfect rendition of this master 
When Carl Reinecke paid me a visit in Heidelberg, 
where I was living for a number of years, I accom- 
panied him on his excursions through the picturesque 
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valley of the Neckar and often grew tired long before 
he felt any fatigue. He was an indefatigable walker 
and although apparently of weak frame, all skin and 
bones, he was wiry and muscular. © 

Another prominent figure in the pianistic world was 
Theodore Leschetizky, the great pianist and pedagogue. 
Undersized, with a short gray beard framing a tiny red- 
dish face, he suggested rather the humble Russian peas- 
ant than the great artist. After a short while one 
found out, under the unassuming presence, the master 
mind, the iron will. I made his personal acquaintance 
in Vienna at his country home in the “Villen Colonie,” 
of Wahring, where he also gave lessons to the numer- 
ous pupils who came from all parts of the world to 
enjoy his instruction. No other pianist could have sur- 
passed him in the evenness of scales, arpeggios and 
similar corner-stones of piano playing. He was a born 
teacher, although very severe, even harsh in his les- 
sons, He had many American pupils and as he did 
not speak English a lady assistant acted as his inter- 
preter. As once one of these American pupils did not 
put enough feeling into her interpretation, Leschetizky 
lost his patience and shouted in German: “I wager, if 
I would puncture you with a needle, sour milk instead — 
of blood would pour out of you!” The pupil asked 
the interpreter: “What did he say?” And the latter 
diplomatically : “He said only that you must go on.” 

We spoke about technical questions and Leschetizky 
requested me to play for him my Concert Etudes and 
gave me afterwards his photograph with the following 
autograph: “To Eygenio Pirani as a friendly souvenir 
and with many thanks for the superlative rendition of 
his excellent concert etudes.” He was especially inter- 
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ested in my fingering of thirds and sixths scales, which 
is different from what he used. 

He thought with Eliot that the beauty of a lovely 
woman is like music and according to that creed he 
was until his last days an ardent admirer of the fair 
sex. After having divorced his first wife, Annette Essi- 
poff, also a pianist of note, he married and divorced, one 
after the other, several of his pupils. Being always sur- 
rounded by a bevy of young, nice girls he was jocu- 
larly called “the sultan amidst his harem.” To appreci- 
ate his importance as an instructor one needs only to 
mention two of his pupils: Paderewski and Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler. 

It would be superfluous to speak at length about the 
former, who, because of his political activity, has been 
so much in the public eye. Of Fannie Bloomfield Zeis- 
ler I need only to remark that she is not only one of 
the foremost pianists of our time, but also a highly in- 
telligent and broady informed woman with whom one 
can discuss other things besides music. 
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